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“The Car with the Underslung Frame’ 


SEABROOK 


R.M.C. Cars 


are the embodiment of all that is de- 
sirable from the motorist’s point of view, 
whether in regard to Luxurious Running 
or Economy of Upkeep. 
Four-cylinder 18/20 monobloc engine 95x 114, 
leather cone clutch, three-speed sliding gears, auto- 


matic carburettor and dual ignition, lubrication by 
pump, Michelin tyres, detachable rims. 























Prices : Four Seater, complete with all lamps, jack, &c., £250 
Two Seater on ms re £225 
Three Seater de Luxe ia ‘ £285 


Immediate Delivery of all Standard 1913 Models. 








Please send for Art Catalogue and Booklet ‘‘ Underslung.” 
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SEABROOK BROS.—Showrooms : Cambridge Circus, W.C. ’Phone: 1234 Regent. 
Head Office : 57, Gt. Eastern St.,E.C. ’Phones: 939 & 4134 Centrel. 




















dn answering Advertisements, it is desirable that you mention “ The fail Mall Magazine.’ 











“The submarines slip in among the transports just outside 
the five-fathom line. Then it ts ‘devil among tailors. 
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(See ‘‘The Blindfold Game,” page 733 ) 
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~Submarines: Their Duties and-> 
- their Dangers 0 CSO 


Illustrated by 


YOU stand any morn- 
| f ing you like on the Spit 

between Forts Block- 

house and Monckton, 
you may see queer craft, 
shaped like Jonah’s whale, 
with a hump and a spikeon his 
back, “‘oiling”’ in businesslike 
fashion in the direction of 
Gilkicker Point. The training 
flotilla of submarines is going 
out from Portsmouth Harbour 
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Charles Pears 


for exercise in the direction of 
Stokes Bay, or it may be to the 
eastward, past Bembridge. 
On the narrow deck by the 
conning-tower stand a couple 
of piratical-looking persons, 
clad in sweaters, duffle, 
“oilies’’-—anything rather 
than the uniform of His 
Majesty’s Navy. The ships 
cut through the little lop of 
a sea which is running, the 
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spray breaking from their snouts, and 
the waves leaping almost to the stan- 
chions and wire which surround their 
apology for a deck. 

Familiarity breeds contempt. Fami- 
liarity with the risks of the submarine 
service has bred contempt for them in 
the keen-faced men whose philosophy 
is contained in those watchwords of the 
Navy, “ Carry on,”’ and “‘ Make it so.”’ 
They have carried on till they have 
made it so that the submarine of to- 
day is fit for duties of which the pioneers 
never dreamed, as will shortly appear. 


They have paid the price, God wot ! 
No submarine has yet fired a torpedo 
in anger; but Ar, A8, B4 and others 
lie at the bottom of the sea, the coffins 


of their gallant crews. One ‘“ took 
charge’’ and dived to the bottom 


herself ; another was cut in two by a 
German liner, heedlessly pounding along 
down Channel; yet another was rolled 
over and mortally wounded by her own 
mother-ship; the crew of a fourth 
were poisoned by noxious gases from 
her electric batteries. These men died 
that Britain might be first beneath the 
waves as upon them. 

The Navy took it as all in the day’s 
work. Where one perished, four volun- 
teered to take his place. It is for the 
sake of the “ hard-lying money,” they 
will tell you. That comes in handy for 
the wife. And if they die—well, some 
mayor, anxious to signalise his year of 
office, will raise a fund. She will be all 
right. That is the true temper of the 
fighting man. It has never been want- 
ing in British seamen. On the day 
that it fails the Empire may as well be 
sold to pay expenses. You can if you 
like attribute to them nobler motives 
than a zest for hard-lying money ; but 
they won’t own to them. 


Submarine navigation is no new idea. 
In the days of the “ wisest fool in 
Christendom ”’ an inventor navigated 
a boat under water up the Thames. 
But nothing came of it. Bushnell 
“infernal machine”’ 
side of a 


managed to affix an 
under water to the 
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British ship-of-the-line in the War of 
American Independence, but his torpedo 
failed to explode, and he and his craft 
were, afterwards, ingloriously captured 


on boardamerchantman. Fulton actu. 
ally blew up an old French battleship 
in this way at the end of the eighteenth 
century, but Bonaparte was too busy 
to give heed to his invention. : 

Then came the Davids in the Ameri- 
can Civil War, one of which sank 
a large Federal ship; but she and 
several others perished, and the game 
was voted not worth the candle. 
Afterwards Nordenfeldt, in the eighties 
of last century, went near to success: 
but it was left for the French and 
Americans to produce the first practic- 
able craft, and for British assimilative- 
ness and sea-sense to demonstrate its 
larger possibilities. We have now gone 
far ahead of other countries. 


The first submarine craft were worked 
by man-power, by paddles turned by 
hand or foot from inside. Now they 
have their gasolene engines for running 
on the surface and their electric motors 
for running below. A distinction is 
generally made between submarines and 
submersibles. The former submerge by 
the filling of ballast-tanks with water, 
the latter by means of horizontal 
rudders. The difference is, conversely, 
that between ‘‘ heavier than air” and 
“lighter than air ’’ craft in aeronautics. 
British boats are really submersibles, but 
they are brought to “ diving trim” by 
filing ballast-tanks with water. When 
just in a state of equilibrium, the diving 
planes act and take them below very 
rapidly. When it is desired to resume 
surface-running, the water is blown out 
of the ballast-tanks by compressed air. 

At first, submarine craft were blind 
when under water. They aimed at their 
target before they went down, and 
trusted to luck to hit it. But the inven- 
tion of the periscope has given them an 
adequate, if circumscribed, area of 
vision. The periscope is an applica- 
tion of our old friend the camera obscura. 
It consists of a tube reaching from the 
interior of the conning-tower to some 
ten feet above the deck. At the top 1s 
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“They had no alternative but ignominiously to come to 


the surface and become good prize of their enemies.” 


a lens, and towards the bottom a prism, 
which conveys the image of objects re- 
ceived by the lens to a white table at 
the base of the tube, at which the officer 
in command sits. When submerged, 
the top of the periscope is usually some 
three or four feet out of water. Sub- 
marines are meant for daylight work, 
and the tiny wake out in the water by 
the slender tube is not considered to 
be sufficient to betray the presence of 
the submarine at a range from which 
the torpedo can be discharged with 
effect, though, on a smooth, clear day, 
it is readily seen up to half a mile 
orso. Later craft are fitted with two 
periscopes, one looking forward and one 
aft, in order to minimise the danger of 
collision. 


Concerning the wake of the periscope, 
an amusing incident occurred some 
years ago, which shows the moral effect 
produced by the threat of submarines. 
lorpedo-craft manceuvres were taking 
place on the coast of Wales and the 
western and southern coasts of Ireland. 
The shore-defences were mobilised, and 
“Red” had submarines. The officer 
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commanding the garrison artillery at a 
certain port in Ireland, being on his 
rounds at night, noticed a streak of 
foam in the centre of the fairway. In- 
stantly he called his gunners to their 
guns, and they blazed away at the white 
patch till it disappeared. 

Next day there were picturesque 
descriptions in all the papers of how 
a submarine attack had been made on 
the port, and how it had failed owing 
to the vigilance of the commander. 
The officer commanding ‘‘ Red ”’ force 
promptly denied that any submarines 
of his had been within a hundred 
miles of the harbour in question. 
The gunners had fired at a buoy in 
the fairway round which the tide-rip 
had thrown up a certain amount of 
foam. It was an object they saw every 
day and night of their lives ; but they 
were obsessed with the menace of the 
submarine. 


But to resume after this digression. 
Suppose a battleship saw the wake of 
the periscope, what could she do? The 
answer is, plainly, that, left to herself, 
the battleship could do nothing. Her 
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fate would depend on whether the tor- 
pedo-gunners in the submarine fired 
well or ill. Suppose a battle-fleet to be 
cruising in leisurely fashion on and off 
an enemy’s port which it is observing. 
There is a bit of a “‘ popple’’ on the 
water. Nothing is seen, though a 
bright look-out is kept, for it is known 
that the enemy has submarines. Sud- 
denly from the sides of two great battle- 
ships a geyser of water shoots up, mixed 
with smoke. They take a heavy list ; 
then settle by the head, and hoist the 
signal “‘ not under control.’’ Lucky 
will they be if a consort can tow them 
to a friendly shore where they may rest 
on the mud until the termination of 
hostilities permits them to be towed 
off and docked. 

This, however, will never happen. 
The submarine has killed the old idea 
of blockade by “ punching on and off ”’ 
an enemy’s ports. Togo’s fleet off Port 
Arthur was the last which will ever 
‘‘observe’’ a port as Nelson observed 
Toulon, or blockade as Cornwallis 
blockaded Brest. In future the battle- 
ships will be kept at a “ certain place,”’ 
which will be frequently changed. It 
is not necessary that their exact where- 
abouts should be known even to their 
own light craft, for the word of the wire- 
less runs in all directions at once. 


The menace of the torpedo has 
brought it about that the battleship 
is no longer undisputed master of the 
sea. There are other types of craft 
which may hope to attack with success. 
This fact has modified naval warfare 
profoundly. 

Somewhere out of sight of the enemy’s 
port which is under observation will be 
the heavy cruisers. Not battle-cruisers 
like the Lion, but ships like the Natal, 
strong enough to hang on to an enemy’s 
fleet should it put to sea, and fast 
enough to avoid decisive action with 
the battleships. Inside these—that is, 
nearer to the port observed—will be the 
light cruisers attached to the flotillas. 
Inside again, forming the inshore 
squadron, will be the destroyers and 
submarines. 

But, surely, submarines have no place 
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here? Wait andsee! Nobody knows 
for certain what they may accomplish : 
but if the men who handle them have 
their way, they will be used in some- 
thing of the manner here described :-— 

It is the darkest hour, the hour be- 
fore the dawn. The hostile fleet lies in 
its harbour, behind the boom and under 
the shelter of the forts. It has suffered 
damage in an encounter with a superior 
force, but is still “‘in being.” The 
beams of the searchlights wheel and 
cross and see-saw up and down; the 
guarding destroyers prowl hither and 
thither in the outer harbour. Of a 
sudden there is a rush from seaward of 
black hulls and flaming funnels. No 
concealment is attempted; it would 
be useless. The attackers crept, unper- 
ceived, near enough to make their rush. 
In an instant the scene is ablaze with 


quick-firing guns, hurling shell on 
friend and foe alike. The assailants 


hold on. One boat after another sinks, 
but ever fresh squadrons rush in to 
the attack. A dozen, twenty, thirty 
boats will be well lost if the attempt 
succeed. 

Now the warships in the harbour 
join in. The thud-thudding of the 
quick-firers is incessant. 

The boom which protects the har- 
bour-mouth is made of huge baulks of 
timber, wound and bound with stout 
steel hawsers. From its lower edge 
hang torpedo-nets. It would be vain 
to charge it as the Polvphemus years ago 
charged the boom at Portsmouth for an 
experiment, and got over. It must be 
blown up. A rending crash, followed 
by another, proclaims the failure of 
the trusted defence. The boom is in 
splinters ; the destroyers which wrecked 
it actually make their way to safety 
amid the smoke and confusion caused 
by the explosions. 

Now the fast-breaking dawn dis- 
closes a number of slim poles cutting 
the surface of the water. Again the 
crash of the fire breaks out. It is futile, 
but the nerves of the gunners will 
not stand inaction. The defending de- 
stroyers charge the submarines, trying 
to knock away their periscopes and to 
explode mines close to their hulls. Here 
and there they succeed. A whale-like 
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snout is thrown out of the water, and 
sinks again for ever. 

There is a whirr of wings overhead. 
The aeroplanes are up. Soon foun- 
tains of water are spouting from where 
their dropped bombs explode. But, 
above all the din, there rises a dull 
muffled roar—a second—a third. Some 
of the battleships are hit. One torpedo 
which missed its mark destroys the 
caisson of the dock in which the flag- 
ship is lying for repairs. 

Worst of all, the fleet has lost its 
sense of security. It must go out and 
fight at any cost. What the fire-ships 
were designed to do in the old wars, and 
seldom did, the submarine can accom- 
plish—at least, if she 
justifies the hopes of those 
who believe in her. 


Originally they were mere 
playthings, little boats of 
which some, like the French 
Goubet, held only a single 
man. Now the newest class 
exceed in displacement, and 
almost match in speed, the 
destroyer of ten years ago 
They carry twelve-pounder 
guns and are fitted with 
wireless telegraphy. They 








“A whale-like snout is thrown out of 
the water, and sinks again for ever.” 
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can make voyages of 2,000 miles or 
more “‘on their own,” and fear dirty 
weather less than a destroyer. Eng- 
lish boats make the voyage from Sheer- 
ness to Cromarty Firth continually, 
and some of the smaller and older craft 
have gone, under convoy, of course, to 
the Mediterranean and to China. 

So great, indeed, has been the ad- 
vance that the destroyer is doomed 
shortly to disappear, or, if you like, 
she will in future be invested with the 
power to dive. The types, at any rate, 
will be amalgamated. It is a matter 
of perfecting the internal-combustion 
engine for marine purposes. Afterwards 
—who knows ?—the submarine may 

attain the power of flying 

as well, and we shall have 
5 a ship possessing all the 
qualities of the wild-duck, 
except that of sitting on eggs 
and reproducing herself. 


There is yet another and 
a defensive part to be 
played by the submarine. 
Something of an outcry was 
raised a few years ago when 
the submarine mining corps 
was abolished and the Bren- 
nan torpedo-stations and 
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“* Of a sudden there is a rush from seaward of black hulls and flaming funnels. No 
The assailants hold on. 


the fields of observation mines done 
away with. But the raider would avoid 
the defended ports as he would—or 
ought to—avoid temptation. 

Somewhere off the open coast his 
transports would drop their anchors, 
while the picket-boats draw the long 
trains of flat-bottomed barges to shore. 
A few old battleships, cruisers and 
destroyers are the naval escort, for 
the enemy’s pride and_ glory, his 
Dreadnought fleet, are far away to the 
northward, or the eastward, or the 
westward, seeking to engage the main 
fleet of the defenders. 

The transports are all swift liners of 
10,000 tons and over, and each of them, 
for this short distance, will carry a 
brigade of infantry, two regiments of 
cavalry, or three batteries of artillery, 
with guns and the ammunition in their 


A rending crash proclaims the 


limbers and battery waggons. The in- 
fantry have the ammunition they carry 
in their bandoliers and in their regi- 
mental carts. Twenty ships in all 
there are, capable of steaming 16 knots. 
They carry 70,000 men. 

But the hoped-for surprise is not 
destined to come off. Somewhere, not 
far from their own coast, the armada 
was sighted. The news was wirelessed 
to Whitehall, and the submarine flo- 
tillas are already on the move before 
half the distance is crossed. 

“England is watching!” No 
beacon fires are lighted; but the un- 
seen spark flashed by the cruisers and 
torpedo-craft which hangon so doggedly 
guides the messengers of death to 
their prey. While the air quivers and 
vibrates with the concussion of the 
guns which are deciding the fleet 













action miles away, a hastily mobilised 
fleet with nucleus crews engages the 
escorting warships, and the submarines 
slip in among the transports just out- 
side the five-fathom line. Then it is 
“ devil among tailors.” 

One after another the flimsy bottoms 
are ripped out of the merchantmen by 
the explosions of the Whiteheads. It 
is the most merciless slaughter since 
Pharaoh’s chariots and horses sank be- 
neath the returning waves of the Red 
Sea. 

The general staff of the enemy 
have talked lightly of throwing away 
a couple of army corps. But those 
seventy thousand sunk beneath the 
sullen rollers have left behind many to 
whom they were dear. It is one thing 
to give husband, son or brother to die 
gloriously on the field of some new 





failure of the trusted defence. The boom is in splinters.’ 
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concealment 1s attempted ; it would be useless. In an instant the scene is ablaze. 
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Mars-la-Tour; it is another thing to 
have whole brigades choked beneath the 
waves without the chance of returning 
a blow. When the remnant of a beaten 
and splintered battle-fleet, in addition, 
returns sullenly to port, it is small 
wonder that there is no stomach left 
in the nation to continue the contest 
with the unconquerable Islanders. So 


mote it be! 


My readers may say, “ You have 
drawn a picture of an all-conquering 
craft. If such be the possibilities of 
the submarine, are not they right who 
say that the day of the battleship is 
past, and that the millions spent on 
Dreadnoughts is wasted money ? ”’ 

They are wrong. Without a battle- 
fleet to back them, submarines are, in 
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the long-run, useless. A_ battle-fleet 
which can keep the sea has nothing to 
fear from them, and the only thmg 
which can prevent a battle-fleet from 
keeping the sea is a superior battle- 
fleet. The submarine is a weapon of the 
battleship as truly as the 12-inch gun; 
a weapon of largely increased range, 
though of more doubtful accuracy. 


We have now to consider how the sub- 
marine may be discovered and des- 
troyed. Here we stand on very doubt- 
ful ground, the ground of theory and 
conjecture, the basis of which is the 
inability of these craft to remain under 
water for more than a limited period. 
They depend for their efficacy, be it 
remembered, on the elements of invisi- 
bility and surprise. 

In the early types the power of re- 
maining under water was limited to 
about three hours. And, as they could 
only move at about six knots when 
submerged, their range of action was 
no more than eighteen miles. They 
were, therefore, easily spotted by the 
defending cruisers and destroyers before 
they submerged ; they were shadowed, 
and probably found their anticipated 
prey conspicuous by its absence when 
they reached the expected hunting- 
ground. Moreover, having exhausted 
their capacity for remaining under 
water, they had no alternative but 
ignominiously to come to the surface 
and become good prize of their enemies. 

The latest type of submarine can re- 
main below for a much longer period. 
But their vision is still of the most cir- 
cumscribed character. How far can 
you see while swimming in the sea ? 
The optical field of a periscope is some- 
what, but not much, greater than your 
range of vision. On the other hand, 
it is claimed that the aeroplane can 
detect the submarine below the water 
with a certainty hitherto lacking. 
Have you ever looked down from a 
tower into the moat of some old castle 
and seen the pike lying among the 
weeds ? If so, you will understand 
the aviator’s vision. Directly the pike 


moves he becomes a perfectly con- 
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spicuous object. It may not be so easy 
to destroy the submarine when seen, 
but, at any rate, news of her where- 
abouts can be sent to the battle- 
fleet. 

Whether she is formidable or not 
to her enemy, she is fatal to her crew. 
The risks in peace-time are serious 
enough. In war-time one can only 
estimate that the men who volunteered 
for the breach of Badajoz had a better 
chance than the crews of submarines 
will have. But that will not prevent 
men from volunteering for the service. 
Indeed, it is the most popular in the 
Navy. 


Let us descend into the interior of 
one of these fragile ‘“‘ boxes of tricks” 
and inhale the fragrance of “‘ tinned 
air.”’ She is one of the newer craft, and 
there is room for the men’s hammocks 
to be slung forward. Under the ham- 
mocks are the broadside torpedo-tubes 
—a new invention, this. Forward are 
the stores and the bow torpedo-tubes. 
There is a contrivance by which water 
is admitted when a torpedo is fired, else 
she would lose her “ trim.”” Amidships 
is the propelling machinery. Here also 
are the ballast-tanks, filled with water 
when the craft is in diving trim. Above 
is the conning-tower, with the com- 
pass, the wheel, the voice-tubes and 
the white table on to which are reflected 
the images collected by the periscope. 
Farther aft are the officers’ quarters, 
such as they are, furnished just with 
something to sit on, and, in the later 
craft, a knee-hole table to write reports 
on. Tinned food as well as tinned air 
is the rule of the submarine. No 
further description of their tricky inside 
is permissible. 

The intimacy of the life on board a 
submarine and the common risk makes 
officers and men know each other as 
they never do on board a battleship. 
Under the waves a man’s a man; every 
quality of hardihood, quick decision 
and self-denial is called forth in those 
who go down under the sea in ships and 
occupy their business ‘beneath the deep 
waters. ; 

GERARD FIENNES. 
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WRITER 
on things 
Chinese 
was ask- 
ed why 

more was not written on the subject of 

the women of China. 

He stopped, looked puzzled for a 
moment, then said, ‘The women of 
China ! One never hears about them. I 
believe no one ever thinks about them, 
except perhaps that they are the mothers 
of the Chinese men.” 
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PREFACE 


Such is the usual attitude taken in re- 
gard to woman in the flowery Republic. 
She is practically unknown, she hides her- 
self behind her husband and her sons, yet, 
because of that filial piety, that almost re- 
ligious veneration in which all men of 
Eastern races hold their parents, she 
really exerts an untold influence upon the 
deeds of the men of her race. 

Less is known about Chinese women 
than about any women of Oriental lands. 
Their home life is a sealed book to the 
average person visiting China. What ts 
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written about China deals mainly with the 
lower-class Chinese, as it ts only with that 
class that the average visitor or missionary 
comes im contact. Tourists see only 
the coolie-woman bearing burdens in the 
street, trotting along with a couple of 
heavy baskets swung from her shoulders, 
or they stop to stare at the neatly-dressed 
mothers sitting on their low stools in the 
narrow alley-ways, patching clothing or 
fondling their children. They see and 
hear the boat-women, the women who have 
the most freedom of any in all China, as 
they weave their sampans in and out of 
the crowded traffic on the canals. These 
same tourists visit the tea-houses and see 
the gaily-dressed “‘ sing-song’’ girls, or 
catch a glimpse of a gaudily-painted face 
as a lady is hurried along in her sedan- 
chair, carried on the shoulders of her 
chanting bearers. But the real Chinese 
woman, with her hopes, her fears, her 
romances, her children and her religion ts 
still undiscovered. 

I hope that these letters, which were 
shown me by the writer's husband, many 
years after they were written, will give a 
faint idea of the life of a Chinese lady. 
They were written by Kwei-li, the wife of 
a very high Chinese official, to her hus- 
band when he accompanied his master, 
Prince Chung, on his trip around the 
world. 

Within the beautiful ancestral home of 
her husband, high on the mountain-side 
outside of the city of Su-Chau, she lived 
the quiet, sequestered life of the high-class 
Chinese woman, attending to the house- 
hold duties, which are not light in these 
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patriarchal homes, where an incredible 
number of people live under the same 


roof-tree. The sons bring their wives to 
their father’s house instead of establish- 
ing separate homes for themselves, and 
they are all under the watchful eve of 
the mother, who can make a veritable 
prison or a palace for her daughters- 
in-law. 

Kwei-li was the daughter of a Viceroy 
of Chih-li, a man most advanced for his 
time, who was one of the forerunners of the 
present educational movement in China 
that has caused her youth to rise and 
demand Western methods and Western 
enterprise in place of the obsolete tradi- 
tions and customs of their ancestors. To 
show his belief in the new spirit that was 
breaking over his country, he educated his 
daughter along with his sons. She was 
given as tutor Ling-Wing-pu, a famous 
poet of his Province, who doubtless taught 
her the imagery and beauty of expression 
which is so truly Eastern. 

I knew her many years afterwards, her 
husband having been appointed Governor 
of Kiang-su, when she was the happy 
mother of sons and daughters. She was 
a blessing to our Province in many ways. 
Homes for the poor were erected, schools 
for girls were started, and the generous 
hands of Kwei-li were ever open to help 
her people. Although in the many chart- 
ties that were started in the Provincial 
capital her name was never mentioned, 
yet we who knew realised that it was the 
wife of the Governor who was the power 
behind the throne in every question affect- 
ing women or the poor and helpless. 


ELIZABETH CLAYTON SEDGWICK COOPER. 











“© The Red Chair of Marriage.” 
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M Y DEAR ONE, 

1 The house on the mountain- 
top has lost its soul. It is nothing but 
a palace with empty windows. I go 
upon the terrace and look over the 
valley where the sun sinks, a golden red 
ball, casting long purple shadows on 
the plain. Then I remember that thou 
art not coming from the city to me, 
and I say to myself that there can be 
no dawn that I care to see, and no 
sunset to gladden my eyes, unless I 
share it with thee. 

But do not think I am unhappy. I 
do everything the same as if thou wert 
here, and in everything I say, ‘‘ Would 
this please my master?” Meh-ki 
wished to put your long chair away as 
she said it was too big, but I did not 
permit it. It must rest where I can 
look at it, and imagine I see thee lying 
in it, smoking thy water-pipe, and the 
small table is always near by, where 
thou canst reach out thy hand for thy 
papers and the drink thou lovest. Meh- 
ki also brought out the dwarf pine-tree 
and put it on the terrace, but I remem- 
bered thou saidst it looked like an old 
man who had been beaten in his child- 
hood, and I gave it to her for one of the 
inner courtyards. She thinks it very 
beautiful, and so I did once ; but I have 
learned to see with thine eyes, and I 
know now that a tree made straight and 
beautiful and tall by the gods is more to 
be regarded than one that has been bent 
and twisted by man. 

Such a long letter I am writing thee. 
I am so glad that thou madest me pro- 
mise to write thee every seventh day, 
and to tell thee all that passes within my 
household and my heart. Thine Honour- 
able Mother says it is not seemly to send 
communication from mine hand to 
thine. She says it was a thing unheard 
of in her girlhood, and that we younger 
generations have passed the limits of all 
modesty and womanliness. She wishes 
me to have the writer or thy brother 
send thee the news of thine household, 
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but that I will not permit. It must 
come from me, thy wife. Each one of 
these strokes will come to thee bearing 
my message. Thou wilt not tear the 
covering roughly as thou didst those 
great official letters; nor wilt thou 
crush the papers roughly in thy hand, 
because it is the written word of Kwei- 
li-li, who sends with each stroke of her 
brush a part of her heart. 





V Y DEAR ONE, 
+ My first letter to thee was full 
of sadness and longing because thou 
wert newly gone from me. Nowa week 
has passed, the sadness is still in my 
heart, but it is buried deep for only me 
to know. I have my duties which must 
be done, my daily tasks that only I can 
do since thine Honourable Mother has 
handed me the keys of the rice-bin. I 
realise the great honour she does me, 
and that at last she trusts me and be- 
lieves me no child as she did when I first 
entered her household. 

Can I ever forget that day when first 
I came to my husband’s people ? I had 
the one great consolation of a bride—my 
parents had not sent me away empty- 
handed. The procession was almost a 
li! in length, and I watched with a swell- 
ing heart the many tens of coolies 
carrying my household goods. There 
were the silken coverlets for the beds, 
and they were folded to show their rich- 
ness, and carried on red lacquered tables 
of great value. There were the house- 
hold utensils of many kinds, the vege- 
table dishes, the baskets, the camphor- 
wood baskets containing my clothing, 
tens upon tens of them; and I said 
within my heart as they passed me by, 
“Enter my new home before me. Help 
me to find a loving welcome.”’ Then at 
the end of the chanting procession I 
came in my red chair of marriage, so 
closely covered I could scarcely breathe. 
My trembling feet could scarce support 
me as they helped me from the chair, 
and my hand shook with fear as I was 
1 A li is about } mile. 
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being led into my new household. She stood 
bravely before you, that little girl dressed in red 
and gold, her hair twined with pearls and jade, her 
arms heavy with bracelets and with rings on each 
tiny finger, but with all her bravery she was 
frightened—frightened. She was away from her 
parents for the first time, away from all who loved 
her, and she knew if she did not meet with ap- 
proval in her new home her rice-bowl would be 
full of bitterness for many moons to come. 

After the obeisance to the ancestral tablet and 
we had fallen upon our knees before thine Honour- 
able Parent, I then saw for the first time the face 
of my husband. Dost thou remember when first 
thou raised my veil and looked long into my eyes ? 
I was thinking, ‘“ Will he find me beautiful ? ”’ 
and in fear I could look but for a moment; then 
my eyes fell and I would not raise them to thine 
again. But in that moment I saw that thou wert 
tall and beautiful, that thine eyes were truly 
almond, that thy skin was clear and thy teeth like 
pearls. I was secretly glad within my heart, be- 
cause I have known of brides who, when they saw 
their husbands for the first time, wished to scream 
in terror, for they were old or ugly. I thought to 
myself that I could be happy with this tall, strong 
young man if I found favour in his sight, and I 
said a little prayer to Kwan-yin. Because she 
has answered that prayer, each day I place a 
candle at her feet to show my gratitude. 

I think thine Honourable Mother has passed me 
the keys of the household to take my mind away 
from my loss. She says a heart that is busy cannot 
mourn, and my days are full of duties. I arise in 
the morning early, and, after seeing that my hair 
is tidy, I take a cup of tea to the Aged One and 
make my obeisance; then I place the rice and 
water in their dishes before the God of the kitchen 
and light a tiny stick of incense for his altar so 
that our day may begin auspiciously. After the 
morning meal I consult with the cook and steward. 
The vegetables must be regarded carefully and the 
fish inspected, and I must ask the price that has 
been paid, because often a hireling is hurried and 
forgets that a bargain is not made with a breath. 

I carry the great keys and feel much pride when 
I open the door of the store-room. Why, I do not 
know, unless it is because of the realisation that I 
am the head of this large household. Ifthe servants 
or their children are ill, they come to me instead 
of to thine Honourable Mother, as in former times. 
I settle all difficulties, unless they be too rare or 
heavy for one of my mind and experience. 

Then I go with the gardener to the terrace 
and help him arrange the flowers ior the day. I 
love the stone-flagged terrace, with its low marble 
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balustrade. It rests 
close against the moun- 
tains, to which it seems 
to cling. 

I always stop amoment 
and look over the valley, 
because it was from here 
I watched thee when thou 
went to the city in the 
morning, and here I 
waited thy return. Be- 
cause of my love for it 
and the rope of re- 
membrance with which 
it binds me, I keep it 
beautiful with rugs and 
flowers. 

It speaks to me of 
happiness and brings back 
memories of summer days 
spent idling in a quiet so 
still that we could hear 
the rustle of the bamboo 
grasses on the hill-side 
down below; or, still 
more dear, the evenings 
passed close by thy side, 
watching the lingering 
moon’s soft touch which 
brightened into jade each 
door and archway as it 
passed. 

I long for thee, I love 
thee, I am thine. 

Tuy WIFE. 





\ A Y DEAR ONE, 

4 The hours of one 
day are as like each other 
as are twin blossoms from 
the pear-tree. There is 
no news to tell thee. 
The mornings are passed 
in the duties that come 
to all women who have 
the care of a household, 
and the afternoons I am 
on the Terrace with thy 


sister. But first of all, 
thine August Mother 
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“We have a daughter-in-law. She 
is as fair as the spring blossoms 
and of as little use.” 
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must be made comfort- 
able for her sleep, and 
then the peace indeed js 
wonderful. 

Mah-li and I take our 
embroidery and sit upon 
the terrace, where we pass 
long hours, watching the 


people in the valley 
below. The faint blue 
smoke curls from a 


thousand dwellings, and 
we try to imagine the 
lives of those who dwell 
beneath the  roof-trees. 
We see the peasants in 
their rice-fields ; watch 
them dragging the rich 
mud from the bottom of 
the canal for fertilising ; 
hear the shrill whistle of 
the duck-man as, with 
long bamboo, he drives 
the great flock of ducks 
homeward, or sends them 
over the fields to search 
for insects. We see the 
wedding procession far 
below, and can but faintly 
follow the great, covered 
chair of the bride and the 
train of servants, carrying 
the possessions to the new 


home. Often the wailing 
of the mourners in a 


funeral comes to our ears, 
and we lean far over the 
balcony to watch the 
coolie scatter the spirit- 
money that will pay the 
dead man’s way to the 
land of the gods. 
Yesterday we heard 
the clang-clang of a gong 
and saw the Taotai pass 
by, his men carrying the 
boards and banners with 


his official rank and 
virtues written upon 
them, and we counted 
the red umbrellas and 
wondered if some poor 
peasant was in deep 
trouble. 

It is beautiful here 
now. The hillside is 
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purple with the autumn bloom and 
the air is filled with a golden haze. 
The red leaves drift slowly down the 
canal and tell me that soon the winter 
winds will come. Outside the walls the 
insects sing sleepily in the grass, seem- 
ing to know that their brief life is nearly 
spent. The wild geese on their south- 
ward flight carry my thoughts to thee. 
Allis sad, and sad as the clouded moon 
my countenance, and my eyes are be- 
dewed with tears. Not at twilight nor 
at grey of dawn can I find happiness 
without thee, my lord, mine own, and 
endless are the days as trailing creepers. 
THy WIFE. 


M Y DEAR ONE, 

iv I have much to tell thee. My 
last letter was unhappy, and these little 
slips of paper must bring to thee joy, 
not sorrow, else why the written word ? 

First I must tell thee that thy brother 
Chih-peh will soon be married. Thou 
knowest he has long been betrothed to 
Li-ti, the daughter of the Governor of 
Chih-li, and soon the bride will be here. 
We have been arranging her apartments. 
We do not know how many home ser- 
vants she will bring, and we are praying 
the Gods to grant her discretion, because 
with servants from a different Province 
there is sure to be jealousy and the re- 
tailing of small tales that disturb the 
harmony of a household. 

Many tales have been brought us of 
her great beauty, and we hear she has 
mucheducation. Thine August Mother 
is much disturbed over the latter, as she 
says, and justly too, that over-learning 
is not good for women. It is not meet 
to give them books in which to store 
their embroidery silks. But I—I am 
secretly delighted, and Mah-li, thy sister, 
is transported with joy. I think within 
our hearts, although we would not even 
whisper it to the night-wind, we are glad 
that there will be three instead of two 
to bear the burden of the discourses of 
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thine Honourable Mother. Not that she 
talks too much, thou understandest, nor 
that her speech is not stored of wisdom, 
but—she talks—and we must listen. 
We have other news. A new slave- 
girl has come into our household. As 
thou knowest, there has been a great 
famine to the north of us, and the boats, 
which follow all disaster, have been an- 
chored in our canal. I do not know 
why the August One desired to add one 
more to take of rice beneath our roof- 
tree, but she is here. She was brought 
before me, a little peasant girl, dressed 
in faded blue trousers and a jacket that 
had been many times to the washing- 
pool. Her black hair was coiled in the 
girlhood-knot at the side of the head, 
and in it she had stuck a pumpkifi 
blossom. She was such a pretty little 
country flower, and looked so helpless, 
I drew her to me and questioned her. 
She told me there were many within 
their compound wall: grandmother, 
father, mother, brothers, sisters, uncles, 
and cousins. The rice was gone, the 
heavy clothing and all of value in the 
pawn-shop. Death was all around 
them, and they watched each day as he 
drew nearer—nearer. Then came the 
buyers.of girls. They had money that 
would buy rice for the winter and mean 
life to all. But the mother would not 
listen. _ She was told over and over that 
the price of one would save the many. 
But she would not sell her daughter. 
Her nights were-spent in weeping and 
her days in fearful watching. At last, 
worn out, despairing, she went to a far- 
off temple to ask Kwan-yin, the Mother 
of Mercies, for help in her great trouble. 
While she was gone, Ho-tai was taken 
to the woman in the boat at the water- 
gate, and many pieces of silver were 
paid the father. When the stomach is 
empty, pride is not strong, and there 
were many small bodies crying for rice 
that could only be bought with the sacri- 
fice of one. That night, as they started 
down the canal, they saw on the tow- 
path a peasant-woman, her dress open 
far below her throat, her hair loose and 
flying, her eyes swollen and dry from 
over-weeping, moaning pitifully, stumb- 
ling on in the darkness, searching for the 
boat that had been anchored at the 








water-gate ; but it was gone. Poor 
little Ho-tai! She said, “It was my 
mother,’’ and, as she told me, her face 
was wet with bitter rain. I soothed her 
and told her we would make her happy, 
and I made a little vow in my heart that 
I would find that mother and bring 
peace to her heart again. 

The summer wanes and the autumn is 
upon us with all its mists and shadows 
of purple and grey. The camphor-trees 
look from the distance like great balls of 
fire, and the eucalyptus-tree in its dress 
of brilliant yellow is a gaily-painted 
court lady. If one short glimpse of 
thee my heart could gladden, then all 
my soul would be filled with the beauty 
of this time, these days of red and gold. 
But now I seek thee the long night 
through, and turn to make my arm thy 
pillow—but thou art gone. 

I am thy wife who longs for thee. 





Y DEAR ONE, 
We have a daughter-in-law. 
Not only have we a daughter-in-law, but 
we have servants and household furnish- 
ings and clothing—and clothing—and 
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clothing. I am sure that, if her gowns 
could be laid side by side, they would 
reach around the world. She is as fair 
as the spring blossoms and of as little 
use. An army encamped upon us 
could not have so upset our household 
as the advent of this one maiden. She 
brought with her rugs to cover the 
floors, embroideries and hangings for 
the walls, scrolls and sayings of Con- 
fuscius and Mencius, to hang over the 
seats of honour, to show us that she is 
an admirer of the classics, screens for 
the doorways, even a huge bed all 
carved and gilded and with hangings 
and tassels of gay silk. 

Thine Honourable Mother, after view- 
ing the goods piled in the courtyards, 
called her bearers and told us she was 
taking tea with a friend in the village 
of Sung-dong. I think she chose this 
friend because she lives the farthest 
from our compound walls. I alone was 
left to direct the placing of this furni- 
ture. Li-ti was like a butterfly, flitting 
hither and thither, doing nothing, talk- 
ing much. The bed must be so placed 
that the Spirits of Evil, passing over it 
in the night-time, could not take the 
souls of the sleepers away with them. 
The screens must stand at the proper 
angle, guarding the doorways from the 
spirits who, in their straight, swift flight 
through the air, fall against these screens 
instead of entering the house. She 
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gravely explained to me that the souls 
who dwell in darkness like to take up 
their abode in newly-organised house- 
holds and many precautions must be 
made against them, She even seriously 
considered the roof, to see if all the 
points curved upwards, so that the 
spirits, lighting upon them, be carried 
high above the open courtyards. I do 
not know what would have happened to 
thine ancestral roof-tree if it had not 
met with her approval. I was many 
heartfuls glad that thine August Mother 
was taking tea in a far-off village, as Li- 
ti even wanted to instal a new God in 
the kitchen. This I would not permit. 

Canst thou imagine thy Mother’s face 
if a God from a stranger family was 
in the niche above the kitchen stove ? 
Happily all was over when thine 
Honourable Mother returned. She is not 
pleased with this, her newest daughter- 
in-law, and she talks—and talks—and 
talks. She says the days will pass most 
slowly until she sees the father of Li-ti. 
She yearns to tell him that a man knows 
how to spend a million pieces of money 
in marrying off his daughter, but knows 
not how to spend a hundred thousand 
in bringing up his child. If this great 
Governor of Chih-li has much wisdom, 
he will stay long within his Province. 
I have just heard for the hundredth 
time the saying of Confuscius, “ Birth 
1S not a beginning, nor is death an end.” 





In my despair I said deep within my 
breast, “‘ I am sure it will not be an end 
for thee, O Mother-in-law. Thou wilt 
go to the River of Souls talking, talking, 
always talking—but the Gods will be 
good to me. Thou must pass before 
me, and I will not hasten so as to over- 
take thee on the way.”’ I beg thy par- 
don, dear one. I lack respect to thy 
most Honourable Parent, but my soul 
is sore tried and I can find no quiet. 

I am 

Tuy WIFE. 
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Y DEAR ONE, 

‘‘ The five worst infirmities that 
afflict the female are indocility, discon- 
tent, slander, jealousy and _ silliness. 
The worst of them all, and the parent of 
the other four, is silliness.’’ Does that 
not sound familiar to thine ears? Life 
is serious here in thine ancestral home 
since we have taken to ourself a 
daughter-in-law. The written word for 
trouble is two-women-beneath-one-roof- 
tree, and I greatly fear that the wise 
man who invented writing had know- 





ledge that cost him dear. 
too, had a daughter-in-law. 
Yet with it all, Li-ti is such a child. 


Perhaps he, 


Ah, I see thee smile! Thou sayest she 
is only three years less in age than I, 
yet, thou seest, I have had the honour 
of living a year by the side of thy Most 
August Mother and have acquired much 
knowledge from the very fountain-head 
of wisdom. Perchance Li-ti also will 
become a sage, if—she be not gathered 
to her ancestors before her allotted 
time, which depends upon the strength 
of body and of mind which they may 
have willed her. 

To me she is the light of this old 
paJace. She is the true spirit of laughter, 
and when the happy laugh the Gods 
rejoice. She is continually in disgrace 
with thine Honourable Mother, and now 
the Elder One has decided that both she 
and Mah-li, thy sister, shall learn a text 
from the sage Confuscius each day for 
penance. They are now in the inner 
courtyard, studying the six shadows 
which attend the six virtues. I can 
hear them saying over and over to each 
other: ‘“‘ Love of Goodness without the 
will to learn casts the shadow called 
Foolishness ’’—now a laugh—then again 
they begin : ‘‘ Love of Knowledge with- 
out the will to learn casts the shadow 
called Instability ’’—giggle and much 
talking. I am afraid they will never 
arrive at the shadow cast by the Love 
of Truth, and after I have written thee 
I will go in and help them, that they 
may not be reprimanded. 

Li-ti takes her duties now most seri- 
ously, these same duties consisting of 
dressing for the day. In the morning 
she seats herself before her mirror, and 
two maids attend her, one to hold the 
great brass bowl of water, the other to 
hand her the implements of her toilet. 
While the face is warm she covers it 
with honey mixed with perfume, and 
applies the rice-powder until her face is 
as white as the rice itself. Then the 
cheeks are rouged, the touch of red is 
placed upon the lower lip, the eyebrows 
are shaped like the true willow-leaf, and 
the hair is dressed. Her hair is wonder- 
ful (but I say within my heart, not so 
long nor so thick as mine), and she 


adorns it with many jewels of jade and 
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pearls. Over her soft clothing of fine 
linen she draws the rich embroidered 
robes of silk and satin. Then her jewels, 
earrings, beads, bracelets, rings, the tiny 
mirror in the embroidered case, the bag 
with its rouge and powder fastened to 
her side by long red tassels. When all 
things are in place she rises, a being glori- 
fied, a thing of beauty from her glossy 
hair to the toe of her tiny embroidered 
shoe. I watch her with a little envy, 
because when thou wast here I did the 
same. Now that my husband is away 
it is not meet that I make myself too 
seemly for other eyes. The rouge- 
brush nor the powder have not been 
near my face, and I have searched my 
clothing chests to find gowns fitting for 
a woman who is alone. 

Thy Mother says poor Li-ti is o’er 
vain, and repeats to herself the saying, 
“‘ More precious in a woman is a virtuous 
heart than a face of beauty.” But I 
say she is our butterfly, she brings the 
joys of summer. One must not expect 
a lace kerchief to hold tears, and she 
fulfils her woman’s destiny. Chih-peh, 
thy brother, is inexpressibly happy. He 
adores his pretty blossom. He follows 
her with eyes that worship, and, when 
she is in disgrace with thine August 
Mother, is desolate. When needs be 
she is sent to her apartment, he wanders 
round and round the courtyards until 
the Honourable One has retired from 
sight, then he hurriedly goes to his 
beloved. Soon I hear them laughing 
gaily, and know the storm is over. 

The rains have come and we cannot 
pass long days upon the terrace. The 
whole valley is shrouded in grey mists, 
and the peasants have gone from the 
fields. The path down the mountain- 
side is empty, except for the men with 
the great umbrella hats and capes of 
straw bringing the vegetables to the 
monastery below. The old Abbot of 
the Monastery is in great trouble. Some 
men have come and wish to erect long 
poles with wires on them. It is feared 
it will interrupt the feng-shui of the 
Temple. The good spirits of the air 
cannot pass, and will rest upon these 
ugly poles instead of coming to the 
Temple roof-tree. The Abbot has 
wailed and gone to the magistrate, but 
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he will not interfere, as the men have 
many tens of thousands of sycee’ and 
quite likely will work their will. 

Such foolish letters as I write thee. 
They are filled with the little life that 
passes within the women’s courtyard. 
It is all the life I know. My world 
is bounded by these walls, and I ask 
no more. 

I am 
THy WIFE. 





M* DEAR ONE, 

All thy women-folk have been 
shopping, a most unheard-of event for 
us. We have Li-ti to thank for this 
great pleasure, because, but for her, the 
merchants would have brought their 
goods to the courtyard for us to make 
our choice. Li-ti would not hear of 
that ; she wanted to see the city and 
she wanted to finger the pretty goods 
within the shops. She knew exactly 
what she wished, and life was made un- 
comfortable for us all until thy Mother 
ordered the chairs and we went into the 
city. We were a long procession. First, 
the August One with her four-bearer 
chair, then your most humble wife, who 
only has two bearers—as yet—then Li- 
ti and after her Mah-li, followed by the 
chairs of the servants who came to carry 
back our purchases. 

It was most exciting for us ail, as we 
go rarely within the city-gate. It was 
market-day, and the streets were made 
more narrow by the baskets of fish and 
vegetables which lined the way. The 
flat stones of the pavements were slip- 
pery, and it seemed our bearers could 
not find a way amongst the crowd of 
riders on horses and small donkeys, the 
coolies with their buckets of hot water 
swinging from their shoulders, the sweet- 
meat-sellers, the men with bundles, and 
the women with small baskets. They 


all stepped to one side at the sound of 
the Ah-yo of our leader, except a band 
of coolies carrying the monstrous trunk 

1 Ingots of pure silver, variable in weight 
and therefore in value. 
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of a pine-tree, chanting as they swung 
the mast between them and keeping 
step with the chant. It seemed a 
solemn dirge, as if some great giant was 
being carried to the resting-place of the 
dead. 

But sadness could not come to us 
when shopping, and our eager eyes 
looked long at the signs above the open 
shop-ways. There were long black signs 
of lacquer with letters of raised gold or 
red ones with its characters carved and 
gilded. Above a shoe-shop was a boot 
made for the King of the Mountains, 
and in front of a pipe-shop was a water- 
pipe fit for his mate. From the fan- 
store hung delicate, gilded fans, and 
framing the silk-shop windows gaily- 
coloured silk was draped in rich festoons 
that nearly swept the pathway. 

We bought silks and satins and gay 
brocades, we chatted and we bargained 
and we shopped. We handled jade and 
pearls and ornaments of twisted gold, 
and we priced amulets and incense-pots 
and Gods. We filled our eyes with 
luxury and our amahs’* chairs with pack- 
ages, and returned home three happy, 
tired, hungry women, thinking with 
longing of the hissing tea-urn upon the 
charcoal brazier. 

That crowded, bustling, threatening 
city seems another world from this, our 
quiet, walled-in dwelling. I feel that 
here we are protected,cared for, guarded, 
and life’s hurry and distress will only 
pass us by, not touch us. Yet—we like 
to see it all and know that we are part 
of that great wonder-thing, the world. 

I am thy happy, tired WIFE. 





M* DEAR ONE, 

I am carrying a burden for an- 
other that is causing me much sorrow. 
Do you remember Chen-peh, who is 
from my Province and who married 
Ling Peh-yu about two moons after I 
came to your household ? She came to 
me yesterday in dire distress. She is 
2 Maids: literally = nurses. 
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being returned to her home by her hus- 

band’s people, and, as you know, if a 

woman is divorced shame covers her un- 

til her latest hour. I am inéxpressibly 
saddened, as I do not know what can be 
done. The trouble is with his mother, 
and, I fear, her own pride of family. 
She cannot forget that she comes from a 
great house, and is filled with pride at 
the recollection of her home. I have 
told her that the father and mother of 
one’s husband should be honoured be- 
yond her own. I can see that she has 
failed in respect, and thus she merits 
condemnation. We have all learned as 
babes that “‘ respect ”’ is the first word 
in the book of wisdom. I know it is 
hard at times to still the tongue, but all 
paths that lead to Peace are hard. She 
will remain with me two nights. Last 
night she lay wide-eyed, staring into the 
darkness, with I know not what within 
her soul. I begged her to think wisely, 
to talk frankly with her husband and 
his mother, to whom she owes obedience. 

There should be no pride where love is. 

She must think upon the winter of her 

days, when she will be alone, without 

husband and without children, eating 
bitter rice of charity, though ’tis given 
by her people. I put 
her in remembrance of 
that saying of the poet: 

Rudely torn may be a 
cotton mantle, yet a 
skilful hand may join 
m; 

Snapped may be the 
string where pearls are 
threaded, yet the 
thread all swiftly 
knotted ; 

But a husband and his 
wife, once parted, 
never more may meet. 


I must not bring 
thee the sorrows of 
another. Oh, dear 
one, there will never 
come ’twixt thee and 
me the least small river 
of distrust. I will 
bear to thee no double 
heart, and thou wilt 
cherish me and love 
me alway. 

Tuy WIFE. 
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“I went to the Mother of Mercies, Kwan- 
yin, and made my deepest reverence.” 
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Y DEAR ONE, 

I cannot wait until the seventh 
day to write thee again, for my letter to 
thee yester eve was full of sadness and 
longing. NowIhaveslept, and troubles 
from a distance do not seem so grave. 

Thine Honourable Mother has chided 
me gravely, but to my mind unjustly, 
and, as thou knowest, I could not an- 
swer her words though they pierced me 
like arrows from the strings of white- 
winged bows. Poor Li-ti is in trouble 
again, and this time she has brought it 
upon herself, yet she cannot be blamed. 
I, as the head of the household, as thine 
Honourable Mother has told me, should 
have protected her. I told thee that 
she brought servants from her old home, 
and amongst them her childhood’s 
nurse, who, I am sure, loves Li-ti dearly; 
but, as many women who have little to 
occupy their hands, she loves to sit in 
the women’s courtyard and gossip. If 
it had stopped within 
the servants’ court- 
yard all would have 
been well, but at the 
time of Li-ti’s dress- 
ing all the small goods 
she had _ gathered 
during the day were 
emptied into the lap 
of Li-ti, who is too 
young to know that, 
‘fas poison that 
reaches the blood 
spreads through the 
body, so does the 
love of gossip spread 
through the soul of 
woman.” I do not 
know how it came 
about, but compari- 
sons were made be- 
tween the households, 
that of her home and 
that of her husband, 
and news was carried 
back to the servants’ 
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quarters until at last our household 
was in a state of unrest that stopped all 
work and made living quite impossible. 

It seems small, but it is the retailing 
of little calumnies that disturbs the har- 
mony of kinsmen and ruins the peace 
of families. Finally, I found it neces- 
sary to talk to Li-ti’s nurse, and I told 
her many things it were good for her 
to know. I warned her that, if she did 
not wish to revisit her home Province, 
she must still her tongue. Things were 
better for a time, but they commenced 
again, and I called her to my courtyard 
and said to her, .“‘ The sheaves of rice 
have been beaten across the wood for 
the last time. You must go.” Li-ti 
was inconsolable, but I was firm. Such 
quarrels are not becoming when we are 
so many beneath one roof-tree. 

The servant went away, but she 
claimed her servants’ right of reviling 
us within our gate. She lay beneath 
our outer archway for three long hours 
and called down curses upon the Liu 
family. One could not get away from 
the sound of the enumeration of the 
faults and vices of your illustrious an- 
cestors even behind closed doors. I did 
not know, my husband, that history 
claimed so many men of action by the 
name of Liu. It pleased me to think 
you came of so long a lineage, for she 
went back to the dynasty of Ming and 
brought forth from his grave each poor 
man and woman and told us of—not 
their virtues. I should have been more 
indignant, perhaps, if I had not heard 
o’er-much of the wonders of your family 
tree. I was impressed by the amount 
of knowledge acquired by the family of 
Li-ti. They must have searched the 
chronicles, which evidently recorded 
only: the unworthy acts of thy men-folk 
in the past. I hope thatI will forget 
what I have heard, or some time when 
I am trying to escape from thine an- 
cestors the tongue might become unruly. 

At the end of three hours the woman 
was faint and very ill. I had one of the 
servants take her down to the boat, and 
sent a man home with her bearing a 
letter saying she was sickening for home 
faces. She is old, and I did not want her 


to end her days in disgrace and shame. 
Honourable 


But thine Mother ! 
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Thine Honourable Mother! Art thou 
not glad that thou art in a far-off 
country ? She went from courtyard to 
courtyard, and for a time I fully ex- 
pected she would send to the Yamen 
for the soldiers; then she realised the 
woman was within her right and so re- 
strained herself. It nearly caused her 
death, for thou knowest thine Honour- 
able Mother has not long practised the 
virtue of restraint, especially of the 
tongue. She was finally overcome and 
taken to her chamber, and we brought 
her tea and heated wine, and tried in all 
our ways to make her forget the great 
humiliation. As she became no better, 
we sent for the man of medicine from 
the Eastern Gate, and he wished to 
burn her shculders with a heated cash! 
to remove the heat within her. To this 
she objected so strongly that he hastily 
gathered his utensils and departed, 
looking fearfully over his shoulder from 
time to time as he passed quickly down 
the hillside. 

Then I thought of her favourite priest 
from the Monastery down below, and 

1 The common copper coin of Chinese cur- 
rency, circular, witha square hole in the centre. 
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sent forhim. Hecame with candle and 
incense and, I think, some rose wine for 
which the monastery is justly famous ; 
and he chanted prayers, striking from 
time to time a little gong, until peace 
was restored and sleep came to her eye- 
lids. 

In the morning she wished to talk to 
Li-ti, but I feared for her, and I said, 
“You cannot speak of the ocean to a 
well-frog, nor sing of ice to a summer 
insect. She will not understand.”’ She 
said Li-ti was without brains, a sense- 
less thing of paint and powder. I said, 
** We will form her, we will make of her 
a wise woman in good time.” She re- 
plied with bitterness, “‘ Rotten Wood 
cannot be carved, nor Walls of Dirt be 
plastered.”” I could not answer, but I 
sent Li-ti to pass the day with Chih-peh 
at the Gold Fish Temple, and when she 
returned the time was not so stormy. 

All this made me unhappy, and the 
cares of this great household pressed 
heavily upon my shoulders. Please do 
not think the cares too heavy nor that 
I do not crave the work. I know all 
labour is done for the sake of happiness, 
whether the happiness comes or no, and, 
if I find not happiness, I find less time 
to dream and mourn and long for thee, 
my husband. 

Tuy WIFE. 


Y DEAR ONE, 

We have been to a great festi- 

val at the Temple of the Goddess of a 

Thousand Hands. Thine Honourable 

Mother decided that we should go by 

boat part of the way, so the chairs 

were told to meet us at the Western 
Village Rest House. 

We hired from the city one of those 
great pleasure-boats, but it was not too 
great for us all. There was the August 
One, and four of her friends, then Li-ti, 
Mah-li and myself. We took the cook, 
the steward and three amahs, and it was 
indeed a time of feasting. It was the 
first time I had been upon the canal, 
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and it was different from seeing it from 
the terrace. As we passed along we 
could watch the life of the water-people. 
On the banks were the great water- 
wheels turned by the village buffalo. In 
the deserted districts women were 
gathering reeds to make the sleeping- 
mats and boat-covers. The villages,with 
their blue-grey houses and thatched 
roofs nestling among the groves of bam- 
boos, looked like chicklets sheltering 
under the outstretched wings of the 
mother hen. 

We pushed our way through the 
crowded water-ways of the cities, where 
we could catch glimpses of the guests in 
the tea-houses or the keepers of the 
shops, or could watch the children lean- 
ing over the balconies. On the steps 
between the houses which led to the 
water-side women were washing clothes 
or the dyers were cleansing the extra 
dye from the blue cotton which clothes 
all China’s poor. 

When we could again pass to the open 
canal we would watch the boats. I did 
not know there were so many boats in 
all the world. They floated slowly past 
us—big boats, little boats, those that 
went by sail and those that went by oar. 
There were the boats of mandarins and 
merchants, those for passengers, and 
great, unwieldy boats for rice. We saw 
the fishing-boats, with their hungry, 
fierce-eyed cormorants sitting quietly 
in their places waiting for the master to 
send them diving in the water for the 
fish they may not eat. 

At the Rest House the bearers were 
awaiting us, and we were carried up the 
long paved roadway to the Temple. It 
seemed as if all the world had turned to 
praying—all the women world, that is. 
They were here, rich and poor, peasant 
and official’s wife, but in the Temple all 
of a sisterhood. We descended from 
our chairs in the courtyard and put our 
spirit-money in the great burner, where 
it ascended in tiny flames side by side 
with that of the beggar woman, to the 
great God in the Heavens. We entered 
the Temple, placed our candles and 
lighted our incense. We made our 
obeisance to the Many-handed Goddess 
and asked her blessing on our house- 
hold for the year tocome. Then I went 
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to the Mother of Mercies, Kwan-yin, and 
made my deepest reverence, because for 
her my heart is full of love and gratitude. 
The other Gods I respect and make 
them all due worship, but I feel they are 
far away from me. Kwan-yin is the 
woman’s God, and I feel her love for me. 

She shapes my way, and I know it is 
to her I owe it that my life flows on asa 
gentle stream, and I know that she cares 
for me and guards me now that thou art 
away. When I go before her all fire of 
passion is extinguished in my heart and 
my troubles and cares pass away and 
become small in the distance, even as 
the light of the morning stars pales and 
wanes at the coming of the sun. My 
heart is full of love for her, of a love 
that I cannot express. She has heard 
my prayers and answered them. She 
is my Kwan-yin, my Mother of Mercy, 
and each day I do some little deed for 
her, some little thing to show remem- 
brance, so she will know the hours are 
not too full nor the days too short for 
me to place my offering on an altar 
built of love. 

As we turned to leave the Temple I 
glanced back at the great dark chamber 
and I saw the God of Light, the Buddha, 
sitting there so calm upon his throne, 
with the light of many candles before 
him and clouds of incense that floated 
to the roof. I thought, ‘“ He is all- 
powerful. I only prayed to him from 
out my lips, not with my heart. Per- 
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haps——’”’ So I returned. I prayed 
the mighty God, with humble prayer, to 
bring my loved one swiftly home to me, 
and then we left the Temple. We were 
taken by our bearers to the Gold Fish 
Monastery in the hills. Dost thou re- 
member it? Thou and I were there 
once in the spring-time. 

We bought the small round cakes 
from the priests and fed the greedy fish. 
They swarmed over the pool, pushing, 
nudging, fighting one another to get the 
morsels we threw them. Tiring of that, 
we had tea and sweetmeats served upon 
the terrace, then, after chatting for a 
time, left for the boat. We drifted 
slowly homeward. Thy mother and 
her friends discussed the earth, the 
moon, the sun and stars, as well as 
smaller matters, such as children, hus- 
bands,’ servants, schools, and upon the 
last thy mother waxed eloquent; as 
thou knowest, it is a sore subject with 
her, this matter of the new education. 

We came to the pathway just at sun- 
set, and as I looked up at the old palace 
a little hurt came to my heart that thou 
wert not close by my side. It lay so 
peaceful there and quiet, the curving 
roofs like flights of doves which had 
settled down with their wings not yet 
quite folded. It brought remembrance 
that for me it was an empty palace. I 
shall see no one—as Li-ti will—within 
the archway. : 

Tuy WIFE who loves thee. 





“She lay for three long hours and called down curses upon the Liu family.” 
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HE trappers at 
Northern Lights 
Trading. Station 
spoke dismally of 
the January ice-grip 
and the terrifying 
temperatures ex- 

—/ perienced beyond 
the Skeena and Nine Fish River 
reservations. It really seemed as if 
the Arctic had released its denizens 
upon My Squaw and Gull Lake settle- 
ments. At night the strange flutings 
of a big wolf-pack was heard beyond 
the belt of foothills which separated 

Gull Lake from Jim Blane’s home- 

stead. 

Northward of the hills gleamed the 
white hunger-zone, a_ stark, frost- 
blighted region given over to the wan- 
dering moose- and elk-herds. Never 
before within the memory of the oldest 
trapper had bears been seen within the 
homestead boundaries of Gull Lake. 

Jim Blane had come in from Big 
Claw a day earlier than was expected. 
The pelts on his sledge were breast-high, 
and the ice-weary dogs floundered and 
yelped in the traces while he flung wide 
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the gate leading to the big shack in the 
clearing. 

Blane waited for the usual cry of 
welcome from within the heavily-built 
structure. An ominous silence _per- 
vaded the barn and _ outbuildings. 
Where were Nora and the children? he 
asked himself. 

Throwing a strip of caribou meat to 
each famished dog, Blane turned anx- 
iously towards the shack. At his 
approach a door opened stealthily ; the 
squat figure of Tess Inska showed in the 
candle-glow. Tess was old and black 
as a Sioux, but she had seen service with 
Blanes since they had settled at Gull 
Lake. Jim’s fur-wrapped figure was 
dimly visible as she held open the door. 

“Where’s Nora?” he asked, while 
her crooked fingers shot the bolts into 
place after he had entered. 

Tess blinked, and made haste to pile 
wood on the well-polished stove in the 
centre of the big living-room. ‘ You 
come back a day soon,” she answered, 
in a peculiarly caressing voice. ‘‘ Nora 
gone to Dave Harland’s to see Het 
marry that feller McGee from Dawson!” 

Blane’s roving eyes took in the silent 
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shack, the foodless table and empty 
chairs. He had quite forgotten the 
date fixed for Het Harland’s marriage, 
but he knew that the event necessitated 
Nora’s presence among the guests. One 
had to foster neighbourly intercourse 
at times. And as he prepared to shed 
his furs he became conscious of Tess’s 
blackened fingers gesticulating across 
the stove. 

“ Big wolf-pack pass here just now, 
Mister Blane. They take the old horse 
from our stable, an’ make dam heap 
noise about the shack. Only for the 
bolts they’d hev come in here an’ got 
me. Sure! ”’ 

Blane swore very softly and passed 
to the log stable at the shack rear. The 
clean-picked bones of the old horse were 
scattered about the floor. Further in- 
spection showed that his winter stock 
of caribou dog-food had been annexed 
by the hunger-maddened wolves. 
Everywhere around the barn he saw 
their tracks in the thin crust of snow. 
His practised eye followed the well-de- 
fined pads to the edge of the dwarf 
spruce that skirted the homestead’s 
southern boundary. 

Blane entered a small shed behind the 
barn and lit a lantern that dangled 
from an overhead log. A dilapidated 
automobile filled the centre. In sum- 
mer it earned its reputation as a petrol- 
drinker whenever the Blane family 
desired to visit Battle Bridge or Nine 
Fish Creek. He had acquired it at 
scrap rates, from a pelt thief in Seattle, 
who pointed out that the car’s ugliness 
was more than balanced by its pace and 
solidity. 

Blane regarded the torpedo-shaped 
machine with slow-burning eyés, while 
his thoughts went out to Nora and the 
absent children. Harland’s place was 
fully twelve miles distant and was situ- 
ated on the southern shores of Gull 
Lake. 

It was unthinkable that they would 
come home at that late hour. Yet he 


had known Nora drive over the ice to 
Harland’s when the spirit prompted. 
And the night was clear enough to 
tempt her to the feat. “ There would be 
a crowd of people at Harland’s, mill- 
owners and their wives from Fiddler’s 
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Gap, and a lot of farming people from 
the south. Harland could not accom- 
modate so large a gathering for the 
night. Many of the guests who lived 
near would return to their homes. 
Chance seemed to favour Nora at- 
tempting a swift, short run over the ice 
with the children beside her in the 
sledge. 

He heard the soft lash of wind in the 
spruce outside, felt the sudden sting of 
cold on his cheek as he stood sullenly 
introspective in the lantern-lit door- 
way. From the distant lake-border 
came a mournful fluting that he had 
often heard in the far north. It died 
away and was again caught by the wind, 
until it sounded like the sobbing of a 
child in pain. 

Blane’s shoulders quivered as though 
a lash had touched them. If Nora 
came by the lake trail, if—— His 
nerves leaped, while a cold, sick feeling 
seized his limbs. With shaking fingers 
he filled the petrol tank of the car, and, 
after what seemed the most baffling of 
engineering feats, brought the iron- 
bodied behemoth gasping and stammer- 
ing from the shed. The tyres were 
good and well bandaged for ice-travel. 
The car itself seemed to have been built 
of scrap boiler-plates and cast-off loco- 
motive parts. Yet in spite of its rough 
exterior it had the pace of a 30-h.p. 
Remington or Darracq. 

Blane flung a word to Tess Inska, 
standing in the candle-lit door of the 
shack, as the car, with many explosions, 
gained the road. Three minutes later 
the rough, wind-scoured ice: of Gull 
Lake swung into view. Spruce and 
pine forest lined the eastern shores for 
miles. On his right stretched the open 
ice and a sky that held a setting moon 
in its far-eastern corner. 

A pair of black foxes ran into view 
and then scurried to the spruce shelter. 
The rough ice gave out a strange 
moaning throb heard above the shrill- 
ing of the wind. With the shore in his 
wake Blane accelerated and clung 
grimly to the rust-eaten steering-wheel. 
The old car seemed to roar from its in- 
terior, the footboards vibrated alarm- 
ingly, while blasts of heat and petrol 
fumes struck up into his face. Re- 








Blane’s smarting eyes made out the sledge and the team of racing? 
Scarcely a hundred yards separated! 


course to the speed-gear steadied the 
dangerous oscillations and permitted 
his sense of hearing to remain unim- 
paired. 

* The cry of the wolf-horde had set 
Blane thinking hard. It was possible, 
he argued, that the brutes had made a 
detour in the direction of Harland’s. 
Old Dave had a number of fat stock 


under cover during the winter, and 
their presence would act like a blood- 
scent to the hunger-driven pack. 

The car ran easier once the boulder- 
edged shore-line had been passed. On 
his left stretched the never-ending pine 


and dwarf spruce. Before him lay an 
expanse of ice, whose outer rim merged 
into the naked skyline. 





The spruce thicket exercised a 
terrible fascination over Blane. Again 
and again he scanned it, eyes and ears 
straining to catch some fleeting echo of 
the wolf-song. 

_ A forest-clad spur came suddenly 
into view, its great foot sloping far out 
into the lake. The car swung wide, 
then slowed a moment as Blane turned 


ligure of a woman was visible, leaning forward, whip 
the onrushing pack (age 755). 
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in hand. 


to inspect the sombre tree-covered 


promontory. From its depths rose the 
insistent wolf-chorus that died away to 
the old plaintive sobbing. 

In the after-silence the sound of the 
running car was like a drum-beat on 
the ice, and for thirty seconds Blane 
studied the erratic beatings of his heart 
as one riding in the funeral cortége of 
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some dear friend. For a moment his 
eye followed a grey cloud of flitting 
shapes that suddenly drifted at right 
angles from the forest shadows towards 
the lake centre. 

Blane had seen wolf-packs on the 
Yukon, had encountered them with no 
more apprehension than if they were 
the coyotes of his native Colorado. But 
this grey army of fleeting shapes ahead 
had a Dantesque effect on his throbbing 
brain. Their long-drawn flutings struck 
upon him like a blade. From his seat 
in the car the galloping wolf-army 
seemed to draw in a solid squadron of 
bristling manes and flying paws. A 
peculiar mist rose from their centre as 
though their measured stride scattered 
fine particles of ice and snow into the 
air. It enveloped them in a cloud- 
wreath. 

With a trapper’s instinct Blane knew 
that the wolf-horde had made a detour, 
after raiding the stable and barn, and 
was now in full cry towards Harland’s 
cattle-sheds. One thought stayed in 
his illumined mind and sent the blood 
in gusts from his heart. . . . If Nora 
had decided to come home, her sledge- 
team would run into the centre of the 
wolf-army. No manceuvring or fast 
driving would avail her in the least. 

The strong wind blowing from Har- 
land’s would drive back all sound of the 
approaching marauders. She would 
receive no hint of their coming until 
they ran into view. 

Blane’s life had been passed in re- 
gions where death looked at men in 
many guises. He had seen it in a 
roaring gehenna of jamming log-rafts, 
and in a dozen ice-swollen rapids. He 
had been so near it, at times, that his 
heart had leaped to its swift embrace. 
But now—all that he held dear in life 
was riding, probably, into a vortex of 
rending teeth and jaws. To fling away 
his own life was nothing, but the 
thought of the two warm, breathing 
children, sitting beside Nora in the 
sledge, brought the sweat like blood- 
drops to his brow. 

He was shaken from his savage intro- 
spections by the almost ghost-like 
tinkle-tinkle of bells. The sound seemed 
to rise and lose itself in the long-drawn 
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whine of the fast-travelling pack in 
front. Blane leaned from the car, a 
cry escaping him. The bells were 
Nora’s, he felt sure. Like every other 
settler south of the Mackenzie, he knew 
the sound of his own sledges at night. 
Besides—her return by that route was 
inevitable sooner or later. 

His foot went to the accelerator 
while the big drops of sweat fell upon 
his gloved fingers. 

Tinkle, tinkle, tankle ! 

He was conscious that the wolf-army 
was slackening its gait. The leaders 
almost slid on their haunches in their 
efforts to wheel in the direction of the 
oncoming sounds. For a few moments 
the pack outspanned and became a 
serried line of leaping shoulders and 
flaming eyes. 

The sight thawed the frozen fear in 
Blane and again drove his foot to the 
accelerator. A cautious turn of the 
steering-wheel slewed the car in a 
line with the sea of leaping heads and 
shoulders. 

Hitherto the strong wind had borne 
away all sound of his proximity. But 
the sudden rush of the auto caused the 
wolf centre to divide, leaving a clear 
track ahead. Blane hesitated for the 
millionth fraction of time, then slewed 
and charged the stampeding flanks of 
grey. 

A wolf is no higher than the axles of 
an ordinary car. Blane struck them 
with a slanting rush that carried him 
into the heart of the pack. He felt 
the sickly heat of their bodies, followed 
by a carnivorous odour that stayed in 
his throat like warm poison. For a 
period that held his nerves on a blade- 
edge the car swayed like a boat on the 
rocking wolf-heaps under the tyres. 
Blane clung to his wheel with the hands 
of frenzy, for in that blind rush he saw 
himself shooting from his seat into the 
millstream of terror-stricken beasts. 

The car chugged and ploughed for- 
ward, and the noise of its wheels 
gripping ice and wolf-fur was a new 
note in the howling pandemonium. 
To avert capsizing Blane swung clear 
and again charged. By striking them 
square, he discovered, the wheels cleared 
the writhing bodies and carried him 
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over and through the running wolf- 
mass. By well-timed appeals to the 
accelerator he was able to overtake 
them in divided groups, flinging them 
far ahead, catching and pulping them 
under wheel as they slithered and rolled 
on the ice. 

Turning at a difficult angle, the nose 
of the auto dipped and Blane saw a 
huge, stiff-eared animal hurled over the 
wheel-guard. Before he could pull 
aside, the wolf was beside him in the 
car. 

Blane’s left hand flashed to his hip 
where his thin-bladed pelt-knife lay. 
The car oscillated and swerved, but 
before the steel was in the air the wolf 
had leaped into the dark, howling as it 
rolled in the choking petrol fumes 
behind. 

Blane saw that the main body of the 
pack had broken away to the right. 
The bell-sounds had also veered in that 
direction. It became evident that 
Nora, who was a faultless driver and 
quick of hearing, had divined danger 
ahead and was making a final dash for 
home. 

Away on his left the scattered wolf- 
bands exploited the mangled heaps 
that lay in the track of the car. It was 
the sudden movement of the main 
body that disconcerted him. Unmind- 
ful of the smoking behemoth that 
roared in their wake, they raced for 
the oncoming sledge. 

Blane felt that their cunning was 
greater than his own. He saw clearly 
that the final struggle would be around 
the sledge that carried his wife and 
children. For how could he hope to 
snatch the little ones into the car 
under the jaws of the scrambling horde ? 

The severed pack was composed 
mainly of old animals, quick to scent 
danger in the fast-travelling machine 
that covered the ice with their dead 
brothers. Unscathed and fleet as 
horses, they kept ahead, their wolf- 
brains exercised by the proximity of 
the sledge and its occupants. 

Foot by foot Blane drew on their 
flanks, the tyres flinging the ice crystals 
far in the rear, his face and eyes shrink- 
ing from the freezing rush of air. 

Tinkle, tinkle, tankle! + 


The sound was clear now above the 
mill-like vibration of the car. His 
smarting eyes made out, in the dim 
light, the sledge and the team of 
frantically-racing dogs. The figure of 
a woman was visible, leaning forward, 
whip in hand, calling at intervals to 
the straining leaders. Scarcely a hun- 
dred yards separated them from the 
onrushing pack. 

With his hand on the steering-wheel 
Blane tasted death and life in each 
stroke of the machine. One false 
movement and the car would be a 
capsized ruin, with a hundred fangs 
rending at his throat and the throats 
of his dear ones. 

The pack was a streaming mass of 
grey in front, solid in the centre, ragged 
at the edges, with heads and paws 
criss-crossing alternately. Blane de- 
pressed the accelerator and the auto 
“ gurr’d” into the turning flanks. Then 
—in a flash it was revealed to him that 
the old wolves had learned his methods 
of pursuit. The solid flanks opened 
fanwise while the leaders swung howling 
upon the sledge. 

“Cut the traces!’’ Blane roared. 
“Let the dogs go! ”’ 

In spite of their rapid movements the 
car struck the turning wolf-leaders, 
hurling them across the ice, breaking 
with its heavy body their clever side 
rush towards the sledge. Like a torrent 
they crashed against the car sides, to 
be jammed and maimed under the 
churning wheels. 

“Cut, cut!” 

The woman in the sledge leaned 
forward, slashing desperately with her 
small knife at the green hide traces. 
Blane had now brought the car along- 
side the running sledge, and the ex- 
plosions, together with the sudden 
violent discharge of petrol fumes, held 
the encircling wolf-leaders for the mil- 
lionth fraction of time. 

The woman in the sledge straightened 
herself involuntarily as the severed 
traces released the dogs. With a yelp 
they struck across the ice in the direc- 
tion of the shack. A pair of wolves 
sprang in their wake and a moment 
later the whole pack was in full 


cry. 
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Blane stooped to haul the two chil- 
dren from the sledge, while Nora climbed 


up hastily beside him. ‘‘ Those poor 
dogs!’”’ she gasped. ‘‘They’ve no 
chance with that herd of man-eaters ! ”’ 

Blane kissed her quickly, and, with 
a final glance at the children, now 
stowed in the rugs inside the car, began 
the home journey over the wind- 
scoured ice. 

Sounds of the released sledge-dogs 
reached them, followed by the tremu- 
lous howling of the half-maddened 
pack. The car thundered in their 
wake, Blane hoping to render a final 
service to the brave creatures that had 
borne his little family straight to his 
arms. The traces would hamper the 
dogs, and he knew that the wolf-cloud 
would engulf them before they reached 
the lake-edge. 

Nora shivered, and then her arms 
went out to the distant spruce-clumps 
on their right. ‘‘ Look!’ She indi- 
cated a hundred fire flares crimsoning 
the distant forest-line. 

As they approached, it seemed as if 
the bank were alive with blazing pine- 
branches and _ tar-barrels that were 
being rolled out like flaming wheels 
upon the ice. A sudden baying of 
camp-dogs was followed by the heavy 
boom of concentrated rifle-fire. The 
wolf-cloud in front of Blane scattered 
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before the hail of shot that opened wide 
gaps in their close-packed front. 

Nora’s hand restrained him as he 
attempted to turn in pursuit. ‘“ Not 
too fast, Jim,’ she cautioned. “ Re- 
member Mick Nolan, of Dawson city, 
who went after wolves in that petrol 
coupé of his.” 

“What happened?” Blane ques- 
tioned, his hand still gripping the wheel, 

“Oh, he ran out of petrol when he 
caught up with the pack ’’—Nora 
smiled—“‘ and they cleaned him up to 
the last grease-spot on the axles. We'll 
go home, Jim.” 

They passed a crowd of lumbermen 
who had come from the foothills to 
harry the wolf-herd. Cheers followed 
them as they drove homeward. Out- 
side the shack gate they were met by 
the shivering team of sledge-dogs, foam- 
covered, and still dragging their traces. 

Blane slipped from the car as it 
stopped dead in the path. “ My 
petrol’s gone, too,” he said in a hoarse 
whisper. ‘‘ You stopped me in time,” 
he added, lifting the children in his 
arms. ‘‘ Those Alaskan vermin might 
have got us after all!” 

Far down the lake came the mournful 
note of the flying wolf-pack, followed 
by the loud cracking of rifles. Nora 
prayed quietly as she led the children 
into the warm shelter of the house. 

ALBERT DORRINGTON 
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." not, O air she sings, 
wu On other lips— 

We shall not hear thee. 
Thy beauty only brings 

A rival near thee. 
Thou'lt have no music of thy own, poor strain, 
Until thou livest in her voice again. 





EDWARD STORER. 
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By 
HIM 


LTHOUGH I am still 
a comparatively 
young man, I feel 
that I have lived a 
very full and varied 
life, and as I look 
back overmy twenty- 
two years of activity 

I feel how lucky I have been in my 

choice of a life-work. 

Life has been a never-ending adven- 
ture with me, and although I may have 
been at times addicted to the pursuit of 
air-castles and dreams, I have always 
been brought back to earth by the me- 
chanical nature of my process. You 
may dream as much as you like before 
nature, but when you come to make an 
exposure you must think, to a certain 
extent, in the definite terms of science, 
and in the dark-room a man who dreams 
ls apt to have a rude awakening. 

A photographer who wishes to use his 
medium as a means of personal expres- 
sion should, I believe, begin young, like 
a musician, a linguist, or anyone else in 
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fact who attempts to master a difficult 
technique. The camera thus becomes a 
part of the very existence of the user. 
There should be no fumbling or uncer- 
tainty, but a sureness and mastery of 
the complexity of the instrument that 
will leave the mind free to grasp the im- 
portance of the emotion nature has 
flashed to the brain of the artist. 

That the camera has limitations and 
very serious ones, no one, least of all my- 
self, will hesitate to admit ; but then so 
has every other means of expression ! 
When primitive man scratched with a 
burnt stick on his cave-wall the sem- 
blances of the ideas that had awakened 
his sense of beauty, he was expressing 
himself to the best of his ability within 
his limitations—yet think how far we 
have travelled since that time. 


THE Macic Box 
To-day we have an instrument that 
will give a perfection of rendering of 
nature to a degree that would suggest 
the supernatural to a primitive man. 
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We witness the fear of the American 
Indian, the water-carriers of the desert 
of Northern Africa, and other uncivilised 
people in the presence of the camera. 
It is the evil eye, the magic box which 
snares the soul, and many other highly 
imaginary things, and more than once 
I have been stoned in my endeavour to 
work my spells on the inhabitants of un- 
travelled corners of the world. 

And the camera really has a sort of 
magic about it, for, no matter how 
familiar one may become with its inner 
workings, it seems almost past under 
standing how it is able to take a 
fragment of nature, flashed through 
the eye-like lens, and permanently 
impress it on a sensitive surface ; and 
although a child may and 
operate a pocket camera, and although 
each day the papers mutilate examples 
of photography for the gratification of 
the curiosity of the multitude, still the 
mystery remains. 

In the hands of a man, like myself for 
example, who has made the finding of 
pictures by photography a life-work, it 
is able to do some quite astonishing 
things. Can you imagine a more per- 
fect way of studying and permanently 
recording the subtle play of sunlight on 
moving water? I have spent hours on 
the canals of Venice, and in the water- 
ways of many other places, feasting my 
eyes on the rhythmic beauty and the 
poetry of liquid surfaces, hours punctu- 
ated at intervals of exceptional charm 
by the click of my shutter. 

They have been rare days, and full 
of a great joy—for whatever the 
camera may not do, it certainly does 
this one thing: it teaches you to look 
at the world about you. Even a very 
small camera and a very large in 
experience will do this, and at last, if 
vou persevere, you will be rewarded 
with the satisfaction of self-expression. 


dOSSESS 
I 


THE STUDY OF CLOUDS 


Speaking of water always brings to 
my mind the associated idea of clouds, 
for these two ever-changing forms of 
natural beauty seem to me to be very 
closely akin ; they are both undoubtedly, 
either taken collectively or each by 
subjects to 


itself, the most fitting 











display the art of photography at its 
culminating point. ; 

Of course there are still a few people 
who are antiquated enough to take ex- 
ception to my calling photography an 
art, as I have occasionally done in the 
course of this paper, and I am afraid 
that many of them are the indifferent 
painters who have been driven from the 
field of illustration by the precision and 
speed of photography. People may 
deride the camera in public, and secretly 
use it to aid their feeble drawing and 
lack of memory. 


PAINTERS AND THE CAMERA 

lhe great painters, without exception, 
welcome the artist-photographer and 
appreciate what he is doing. It is 
always my test of a painter, the attitude 
he takes towards photography. The 
camera will never do the large decora- 
tive work of a master-painter like 
Brangwyn, but it has simply pulverised 
wood-engraving as a means of magazine 
illustration, so that only a man like 
Timothy Cole can still practise it. He, 
indeed, being a great artist-craftsman, 
holds his place in the keen competition 
in spite of—certainly not because of— 
his process. 

Look at the magazines of twenty 
years ago, and then look at them now! 
Count how many illustrations of the first 
magazine you pick up to-day are made 
with the camera and you will see what 
I] mean. Of course half-tones printed 
on chalk-surfaced paper that will dis 
integrate before many years are over is 
the worst feature of modern printing 
methods, causing us to think slightingly 
of much printed matter owing to its 
temporary character, but machine- 
wrinted photogravure-—the process em- 
ployed for reproducing this article—is 
going to revolutionise all that. I 
would like to prophesy that within the 
next ten years more than three-fourths 
yf the illustrations of the world will be 
produced by this process. 

I seem to be constantly wandering 
into the by-paths of my ideas, and 
away from what I am supposed to be 
writing about, but I believe that a man 
is never so interesting as his ideas, and 
that by-paths are always more amusing 
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than high-roads—and speaking of by- 
paths reminds me of the Pilgrims’ Road. 

I first made its acquaintance where it 
wanders in such a friendly way along 
the edge of Box Hill. I came down to 
the district to make my portrait of 
Meredith, and I stayed on to admire the 
poet’s landscape. There seems to be so 
much to admire in the great hill and the 
great man who lived by the side of it. 


How I WENT TO PHOTOGRAPH 
MEREDITH 

The place a man chooses for his habi- 
tation, quite as much as the clothes he 
wears, proclaims his nature. I confess 
that I instantly and instinctively ad- 
mired Box Hill, as I had been as surely 
charmed with Richard Feverel and The 
Shaving of Shas gpat, and I feel that it 
was not altogether in vain that I read 
those books, and afterwards went reso- 
lutely determined to photograph the 
author of them—for if I have done no 
other thing in my life, I have made a 
worthy portrait of George Meredith. I 
say this without conceit or humility, as 
a simple statement of a fact. 

The Pilgrims’ Way does not start at 
Winchester and follow the South Downs 
to Canterbury ; rather it begins at Win- 
chester and Canterbury, respectively, 
and meets at Box Hill—at least it does 
so for me, for it was from this vantage- 
point that I first gazed upon it and it was 
from here that I started on my many 
rambles along its yew-lined paths in 
search of adventure and photographs. 
Some day when I have covered the 
hundred and twenty miles of its entire 
length I will be tempted to divulge some 
of my experiences, but until then I must 
desist and get back to the high-road of 
my story again. 

My aim in photography, as my friend 
Mr. Bernard Shaw has written, “is 
always to convey a mood and not to 
impart local information.” This is not 
an easy matter, for the camera if left to 
its own devices will simply impart local 
information to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. 

If you ask me how can a camera 
be made to convey a mood, I can 
only tell you that photography is a 
question of patience: waiting for the 
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right hour, the right moment, and re- 
cognising it when you see it. It also 
means a training in self-control, which 
teaches one to forego the subjects, at- 
tractive perhaps in some respects, which 
you know are not entirely satisfactory, 
The artist-photographer must be con- 
stantly on the alert for the perfect 
moment, when a fragment of the jumble 
of nature is isolated by the conditions of 
light or atmosphere, until it becomes a 
perfect expression. I always think’ in 
this connection of Whistler’s classic re- 
mark that “ nature was creeping up a 
bit.” The astonishing thing about it is 
that nature will “ creep up a bit ”’ if you 
sit patiently and wait for her in ambush. 
If she knows you are there she is off in 
an instant like a frightened doe. 

To speak of “‘ composition ” in con- 
nection with photography seems, on first 
thinking of the problem, to be rather a 
contradiction in terms—that you really 
ought to say “ isolation,’’ which would 
perhaps come nearer to what is done in 
most cases ; but while it is not possible 
to shift trees and hills about in the Her- 
culean manner of the painter, it is still 
possible to move the camera in such a 
way that an entirely new arrangement 
is achieved, a few inches sometimes 
changing the entire construction of the 
picture. 

And I wish to state here very em- 
phatically that I do not believe in 
any sort of hand-work or manipulations 
on a photographic negative or print. 

I would much rather have a hard, 
sharp, shiny, old-fashioned silver print, 
which was an honest workmanlike article 
with no nonsense about it, than the 
modern trash, part photography, part 
very indifferent draughtsmanship, with 
not even the virtue of a mongrel dog, 
that fills the walls of many of our ex- 
hibitions of so-called artistic photo- 
graphy to-day. I cannot refrain from 
quoting Shaw again. “A man may 
imitate the noises of a barn-yard and 
do it very well, but it is an unpardon- 
able condescension all the same.” 


PHOTOGRAPHS WHICH ARE NOT 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
These photographs which are not 
photographs, or anything else under 
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the sun, do more harm to the cause 
of photography in its fight for recog- 
nition as an art, than the millions of 
quite bad snapshots which, after all, do 
not pretend to be anything except what 
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they are: a quite innocent and usually 
harmless amusement. 

There is no formula for success in 
photography any more than there is a 
lormula for anything else in the world 
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which is really worth while. We used 
to worship what was called beauty, 
and people came to think that beauty 
and art were synonymous, but the 
Post - Impressionists have shown us 


&. 


From his photographic study of himself 


that art and what we may have thought 
was ugliness may produce a harmony, 
for it is expression, not conventional 
beauty, which gives to art a power and 
to life a significance 

ALVIN LANGDON COBURN. 





Lafayelie. 
- (— Ex-High Commissioner for Canada. 


















Lord Strathcona 





4 JI Study in Personafity 





day 
some years 
ago I went 
to see the 
first open- 
ing day of 
the White 
City; and 
in the dis- 
tance I 
saw two 
men, who 
seemed to me to be walking at a 
pace which was far more rapid than I 
should like to attempt. One of the men 
seemed to be so active that he had to 
move his arms with great energy as well 
as his legs ; in short, he seemed a vivid 
picture of exuberant vitality. 

I was somewhat surprised to find 
when I came up with these feverish 
pedestrians that one of them was Lord 
Strathcona ; and he was nearly ninety 
years of age at the time. 


A Born Leader 
of Men 





He is a man on whom Nature has 
written in legible letters, for all to see, 
the remarkable and versatile gifts which 
have made one of the most varied, most 
brilliant and most beneficent careers of 
our time. The massive head, the eyes 
at once keen and humorous, the patri- 
archal white beard, not soft and silken, 
but strong and rugged, the eyebrows 
snow-white, and bristling and protu- 
berant, the firm mouth, and the robust 
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frame, all proclaim one of the born 
leaders of men. 

The quickness and alertness of the 
mind of this nonagenarian, the rapidity 
with which he goes right straight to 
the heart of any subject, his judgment 
so well balanced, all afford some ex- 
planation of his marvellous life. 


Spftness and 
Sweetness 

Another first impression of him is 
the softness and even sweetness of 
the voice and the manner; and that 
also is illuminating as to the career, 
for the greatest of Lord Strathcona’s 
achievements have been won by a 
singular combination of strength of will, 
tenacity of purpose and an indulgent 
and sympathetic attitude to all men, to 
all creeds and to all situations. Like 
Carlyle’s wife, he has been invincible be- 
cause he has so often been gentle ; it 
was gentleness concealing strength as 
many people ultimately found out. 

It is a wonderful career, and every- 
body knows that; and everybody knows 
Lord Strathcona. His impressive figure 
has been seen thousands of times on all 
the great occasions of London life ; at 
Royal Jubilees, at court receptions, in 
the House of Lords, at great funerals, 
at the annual banquets of the Canadians 
in London. I last met him at the 
memorial service to poor Captain Scott. 
The veriest street urchins would know 
his figure as he drove by in the streets. 
And yet I doubt whether one in ten 
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thousand of the citizens of London have 
fully realised what astrange, momentous, 
historic figure Lord Strathcona is ; what 
a wilderness—if I may use the word—of 
varied strange, unprecedented experi- 
ences there lie behind him ; how much 
he embodies in his single person—the 
drama, the tragedy, all the mighty 
labour-pains of a great Empire coming 
into being, and in that painful phase 
fighting Nature in her fiercest and man 
in his most irrational shapes. 

The career has ended in a blaze of 
triumph, of world-wide respect, of pros- 
perity beyond thedreams ofavarice. But 
there is not a step of it which has not 
been marked by some tremendous strug- 
gle with nature and with man ; so that 
if you want to see the wondrous New 
Canada which has come out of some- 
thing like chaos and like night, within our 
own time—embodied, epitomised and 
symbolised in the life and in the person- 
ality of one man, then look at this won- 
drous old man who now represents his 
country in London; and in hisown peace- 
ful though strenuous old age, and in the 
capital of the mother-country, also 
marks the stage of advance to European 
recognition to which Canada has at- 
tained. 


The Story of Can- 
ada in a Life 


Even in the fact that the life and 
career start in a Highland village, 
there is again much of the story of 
Canada. Frenchmen have contributed 
enormously to the discovery and de- 
velopment of Canada; one old French 
Abbé, still living, did most of the early 
exploring of our own times. There are 
innumerable Irishmen in Canada who 
have helped to build up her develop- 
ment and are the chiefs of her greatest 
enterprises; notably Sir Richard 
M’Bride, the Prime Minister of British 
Columbia, and Sir Thomas Shaugh- 
nessy, the President of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. 

Many Englishmen have done their 
share, though not as many as might 
have; the races of all Europe are 
among the new tide of immigration 
which is flowing into Canada ; and the 
Americans have not been slow to see the 
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immense potentialities of the great new 
land and to invest their millions there 
with their characteristic lavishness, [ 
have myself been in a Canadian town of 
modern growth, Regina, the capital of 
Saskatchewan; and have heard that 
there were already twenty-six European 
races represented among its citizens. 


Donald Smith is 
born in Forres 

But there is one race which above all 
others can claim to be the greatest 
factor in the development of Canada, 
and that is the race beyond the Tweed. 

Alexander Smith was a typical North 
of Scotland man ; he came of an ancient 
family—one of them had been “out ”’ in 
"45. He married a Stewart—equally of 
ancient descent ; and associated with 
the well-known family of the Grants, 
one of whom, Sir Archibald, had founded 
the town of Archieston and gives his 
name to Grantown. 

It was in Forres—known to us all 
as the scene of most of the great 
episodes in M acbeth—that Donald Smith, 
son of these parents, first saw the 
light. He was lucky in his place of 
birth—for it gave the opportunity of 
getting an excellent education ; he was 
luckier in some of his relationships—for 
the brother of his mother had already 
been in the service of the great Hud- 
son Bay Company, had amassed some 
wealth, and had learned enough of the 
young lad to encourage his own ardent 
and bold spirit in his ambition to seek 
fortune in wider space and by more 
rapid methods than in the prosaic and 
slow progress of business in Scotland. 


A® “ Atlantic Liner” 

of 800 tons 

It did require courage in a lad to 
enter on such a bid for success and 
wealth; for all the obstacles were 
stupendous, and the life hard and drear 
beyond anything it is possible for stay- 
at-homes to realise. It is hard to remem- 
ber, for instance, that when this young 
growing Scotch lad took his first voyage 
to Canada, it extended to forty to fifty 
days ; that the vessel, considered quite 
a respectable size at the time, was a 
clipper ship of only 800 tonnage. Half- 
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a-century later this boy, now grown to 
world-wide fame, was able to pass from 
London to Montreal, to spend a week 
there, and be back again in London 
within twenty-one days. 

But that is not the most remarkable 
fact in this part of his career—in some 
respects the most picturesque and the 
most remarkable part of his whole ad- 
venturous life. He was, as has been 
said, employed by the Hudson Bay 
Company; and to anybody even 
slightly acquainted with the history of 
that mighty and ancient organisation, 
what a vista it offers to even the boldest 
imagination of all that almost pre- 
historic work which has to precede the 
final conquest of civilisation over Nature 
and over man! 


At Employé of the Hud- 
son Bay Company 

First try to realise that the Com- 
pany at that moment has most of its 
work in the semi-Arctic if not Arctic 
regions; that winter lasts from De- 
cember to June—and a winter of over- 
whelming darkness; that these vast 
spaces under the black and icy sky of 
the Arctic extend to infinite distances, 
with great lakes, primeval and thick 
forests, lofty mountains ; that there are 
no inhabitants except a few Red 
Indians, and that wild beasts still 
roam through this primeval world ; and 
that the only settlements that break this 
vast desert are the small knots of half- 
a-dozen wooden houses, with about a 
dozen men inside of them, who are the 
agents of the Hudson Bay Company. 


Tre Thousand Miles on 
Foot and Sleds 


A dwelling-place, a hunting-lodge and 
a fort, this is what each little settlement 
is in combination ; its inhabitants have 
to cross through the country at inter- 
vals, to meet the aboriginals and deal 
with them in furs ; occasionally to re- 
tire and protect their forts from savage 
attack ; always to fight against the in- 
clemencies of the skies and the im- 
passable and vast distances. It helps 
to give one some idea of the terrible iso- 
lation in which these fearless pioneers of 
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a new world lived that the great event 
of the year was the post which came 
from home and had adventures such 
as few posts have ever had in the his- 
tory of the modern world. There are 
two thousand miles of land travel be- 
tween Quebec and Ungava; and along 
this route, even in the depths of winter, 
Lord Strathcona in the days of his 
brave youth had to pass on foot and in 
dog-sleds, not once but several times. 


Thirteen Years 
of Hardship 

When Isee the gigantic prosperity and 
magnificence of his position to-day in 
the heart of the Empire, I cannot help 
thinking of all the splendid courage, 
tenacity and endurance which lie be- 
hind in those terrible thirteen years in 
Labrador, amid the tents of the Esqui- 
maux and under the terrors of the 
Arctic lands. 

For thirteen long years Donald Smith 
went through this terrible life of solitude 
and hardship; never complaining, 
never fretting apparently, sticking to 
his work—and with such keen busi- 
ness aptitude and undivided attention 
that he was always able to show 
a profit. Frozen in winter, tortured in 
summer by the terrible mosquito, with 
no companionship save that of a few 
fellow-settlers, Donald Smith served 
this grim ’prenticeship. I repeat that 
whatever glories there have come to his 
old age, this youth of fierce and ever- 
enduring work under such conditions 
has more than earned. 


Beginning a Career 
at Fifty 

Then all of a sudden, when already he 
was approaching fifty, promotion and 
reward, which had been so long and so 
slow in coming, rushed upon him all at 
once: he becamesuccessively chief factor 
and then chief executive officer of the 
great Company, with headquarters no 
longer in the wilds, but in Montreal. He 
had by this time served thirty years ; 
and he had reached the highest place 
the Company could give him ; and well 
might he have thought that he had 
reached the height of his ambition and 
the summit of his career. And though 
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he was forty-eight years of age, it was 
comparative youth for such eminence. 

It is difficult to realise that Donald 
Smith was not at the culmination, but 
the real beginning of his great career. 
Conditions presented themselves which 
might have meant ruin to a weak man, 
but were mere stepping-stones to the 
strong man he is. The growth of 
Canada’s population and power had at 
last compelled the Government—and 
especially its then daring head, Sir 
John A. Macdonald—to contemplate 
transferring the rule of the vast 
country of the Hudson Bay Company 
to the State. Donald Smith then 
stood at the great parting of the ways 
—at the new birth of Canada and 
at the partial death of the old band 
of daring adventurers who had so long 
ruled such vast territories. 


From Trader 
to Diplomat 

There was a parting of the ways in 
another and even more difficult sense. 
The scattered inhabitants, largely 
French half-breeds who had lands in 
the dominions that were about to be 
transferred from the great Company to 
the State, were in revolt; they had 
found a leader, formidable, reckless 
and irresponsible, in the famous Riel, 
afterwards doomed to die on thescaffold; 
and the acquisition of the new terri- 
tories was evidently to be a work of 
danger and perhaps even of bloodshed. 

It was then that Donald Smith had 
to abandon his work as a peaceful 
man of business engaged in big opera- 
tions, but in trade, and transform 
himself into a diplomatist, a negotiator, 
and even run some of the risks of 
the soldier in the field. He was ap- 
pointed to meet Riel and his threaten- 
ing forces ; for months he was daily in 
risk of hislife, for months he was virtually 
a prisoner; but patient, sweet-tempered, 
diplomatic in temper, unyielding in 
purpose even under threats of instant 
death, he paved the way for the new 
State, and Garnet Wolseley and the 
Red River Expedition finished the work 
he had begun; and the vast, peaceful 
and daily growing great West of America 
stands as the indestructible monument 
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of Donald Smith’s work—a monument 
far more spacious and enduring, and 
even it may be said stupendous, than 
any the hand of man has ever raised 
to any of the conquerors of the world. 


(Creator of the 
Great West 

But in an even more real and essential 
sense the next work of Donald Smith 
created the great West. Among his 
countrymen and related to him by 
marriage was another powerful person- 
ality, then a draper and simply Mr. 
Stephen ; now Lord Mount-Stephen. 
It was Stephen and Donald Smith who 
were at the inception of the great enter- 
prise which first linked the two oceans 
between which the vast territory of 
Canada lies. 

These are not the pages in which 
to retell the melodramatic story of 
the creation of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. There are few people even 
to-day in England who realise what 
that vast enterprise means; with its 
system greater than any in the world; 
with its trains running their hundreds 
of miles across the great continent 
daily ; withits vast fleet, joining Canada 
to Europe on the one side and Canada 
to China and Japan and the great East 
on the other. 


Wit it meant to build 
me «& FP. &. 


Suffice it to say that there was 
scarcely a mile of that great system 
which had not been fought for in the 
early days; against want of capital, 
against tremendous natural difficulties, 
against violent and powerful political 
opposition. 

There are episodes in the story that 
read more like scenes in a daring melo- 
drama than incidents in the real and 
hard life of railway construction. Again 
and again the vast enterprise trembled 
in the balance. There are stories of 
moments when the men who had staked 
their all—which with some of them 
already meant millions—and who stood 
at the cross-roads, one of which led to 
dazzling wealth and the other to the 
abyss of bankruptcy and irredeemable 
poverty; there are stories of some of 
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these men who are said to have waited 
through nights of agony prepared to 
face self-inflicted death rather than the 
impending catastrophe of the morrow. 
The Man whose Nerve 
never failed 

But amid all this agony of hope and 
despair there is one man whose nerve 
is never reported to have failed; and 
that was the quiet, soft-spoken, gentle 
but grimly resolute Scotchman who had 
learned self-control and silence and en- 
durance under Arctic skies. Some of 
the sayings of Donald Smith in those 
moments of agony passed into the ver- 
nacular of Canada, as the dispatches of 
General Grant during the closing year of 
the Civil War flew from lip to lip. And 
in the end Donald Smith and his asso- 
ciates triumphed; and the Canadian 
Pacific runs smoothly over prairie and 
by lake and past mountains from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, opening up to 
the world that vast continent of millions 
of acres of the best land in the world. 

There are other episodes in this 
dramatic career to which I can only 
briefly allude ; in the life of any other 
man they would have been sufficient to 
make up a momentous life. Though 
little inclined by temperament to the 
controversies of public life, Lord 
Strathcona had to enter political life, 
and for years to take his share in the 
heated and passionate and often vio- 
lently personal and acrimonious debates 
of the Parliament at Ottawa ; now and 
then fiercely assailed by disappointed 
rivals who had become enemies from 
being friends; quiet until he was aroused 
by his indignation, and potential in 
attack as well as in defence; and at 
one time, placed by a combination of 
circumstances in a position in which 
his single voice and vote decided the 
fate of a great Minister and the transfer 
of power from one great party to another. 


The Wonderful Sunset of 
an Arduous Career 


And then came the wonderful and 
prolonged sunset of the arduous and 
chequered career ; with all controversies 
left behind, with party politics aban- 
doned and succeeded by the represen- 
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tation of the great young nation he 
had helped to create in the interests 
of all the nations; and the universal 
respect and veneration which the new- 
born land delighted to join in giving to 
one of its creators and parents. 

This part of Lord Strathcona’s career 
may be dismissed here summarily, for it 
is known to all. For more than a genera- 
tion he has had this new life ; has added 
this new chapter to an already remark- 
able career. In spite of the weight of 
more than ninety years, he is in his 
office daily at VictoriaStreet. Heisready 
to receive everybody. He is always 
doing something for Canada ; he is even 
more frequently doing something for 

Giver of 


Canadians. 
A Millions 


This is no money-grub sitting on his 
millions ; but a man keenly interested 
in all the movements of the world, 
and ready to listen to every appeal 
of. education, of religion, of philan- 
thropy and of sorrow. His benefac- 
tions to universities, to churches, to 
charities, run to many millions. He 
does even yet his full share of the enter- 
taining of the representatives of his 
country and all distinguished guests 
within the gate of London ; he goes to 
all public ceremonials where his pres- 
ence is needed to represent his land; he 
is as tireless as if he were beginning his 
strenuous life. 

And how does he think of it all ? 
With some wonder, with some amuse- 
ment, with no self-flattery, with no 
illusions that glitter represents realities, 


= Trent Pounds a Year 

and all found.” 

I met him on the steps of his office 
on the day Henry Irving was buried in 
Westminster. Looking at me with his 
bright but humorous eyes, through the 
thicket of his long white eyelashes and 
thick and protuberant and bushy eye- 
brows, he said with conscious humour : 
“Once I had twenty pounds” (I am not 
sure that he didn’t pronounce the word 
“twenty pons”’) ‘‘a year and all found. 
Wasn’t that a fine income,” he said— 
“twenty pounds a year and all found!” 
“tee 
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———=\ HE RE issomewhere 


in Brompton or 
Kensington an 
interminable 
avenue of tall 
houses, rich but 
largely empty, 
that looks like a 
terrace of tombs. The very steps up 
to the dark front doors seem as steep as 
the sides of pyramids ; and one would 
hesitate to knock at the door, lest it 
should be opened by a mummy. But 
a yet more depressing feature in the 
grey facade is its telescopic length and 
changeless continuity. The pilgrim 
walking down it begins to think he will 
never come to a break or a corner ; but 
there is one exception—a very small 
one, but hailed by the pilgrim almost 
with a shout. There is a sort of mews 
between two of the tall mansions, a 
mere slit like the crack of a door by 
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comparison with the street, but just 
large enough to permit a pigmy ale- 
house or eating-house, still allowed by 
the rich to their stable-servants, to 
stand in the angle. There is something 
cheery in its very dinginess and some- 
thing free and elfin in its very insignifi- 
cance. At the feet of those grey stone 
giants it looks like a lighted house of 
dwarfs. 

Any one passing the place during a 
certain autumn evening itself almost 
fairylike might have seen a hand pull 
aside the red half-blind which (along 
with some large white lettering) half 
hid the interior from the street, and a 
face peer out not unlike a rather inno- 
cent goblin’s. It was, in fact, the face 
of one with the harmless human name of 
Brown ; formerly priest of Cobhole in 
Essex, and now working in London. 
His friend Flambeau, a semi-official 
investigator, was sitting opposite him, 
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making his last notes of a case he had 
cleared up in the neighbourhood. They 
were sitting at a small table, close up to 
the window, when the priest pulled the 
curtain back and looked out. He 
waited till a stranger in the street had 
passed the window, to let the curtain 
fall into its place again. Then his 
round eyes rolled to the blind white 
lettering on the window above his head, 
and then strayed to the next table, at 
which sat only a navvy with beer and 
cheese, and a young girl with red hair 
and a glass of milk. Then (seeing his 
friend put away the pocket-book), he 
said softly : 

“Tf you’ve got ten minutes, I wish 
you'd follow that man with the false 
nose.” 

Flambeau looked up in surprise ; but 
the girl with the red hair also looked up, 
and with something that was stronger 
than astonishment. She was simply 
and even loosely dressed in light brown 
sacking stuff ; but she was a lady, and 
even, on a second glance, a rather need- 
lessly haughty one: ‘‘ The man with 
the false nose! ’’ repeated Flambeau. 
“Who's he?” 


“T haven’t a notion,’ answered 
Father Brown. ‘I want you to find 
out; I ask it as a favour. He went 


down there ’’—and he jerked his thumb 
over his shoulder in one of his undistin- 
guished gestures, “‘and can’t have 
passed three lamp-posts yet. I only 
want to know the direction.” 
Flambeau gazed at his friend for 
some time with an expression between 
perplexity and amusement ; and then, 
rising from the table, squeezed his huge 
form out of the little door of the dwarf 
tavern, and melted into the twilight. 
Father Brown took a small book out 
of his pocket and began to read steadily : 
he betrayed no consciousness of the fact 
that the red-haired lady had left her 
own table and sat down opposite him. 
At last she leaned over and said in a 
low, strong voice: ‘“‘ Why do you say 
that ? How do you know it’s false ? ”’ 
He lifted his rather heavy eyelids, 
which fluttered in considerable em- 
barrassment. Then his dubious eye 
roamed again to the white lettering on 
the glass front of the public-house. The 
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young woman’s eyes followed his, and 
rested there also, but in pure puzzledom. 

“No,” said Father Brown, answering 
her thoughts. “It doesn’t say ‘ Sela,’ 
like the thing in the psalms: I read it 
like that myself when I was wool- 
gathering just now: it says ‘ Ales.’ ” 

““ Well ? ’”’ inquired the staring young 
lady. ‘‘ What does it matter what it 
says?” 

His ruminating eye roved to the girl’s 
light canvas sleeve, round the wrist 
of which ran a very slight thread of 
artistic pattern; just enough to dis- 
tinguish it from a working dress of a 
common woman and make it more like 
the working dress of a lady art-student. 
He seemed to find much food for thought 
in this ; but his reply was very slow and 
hesitant. ‘‘ You see, madam,” he said, 
“ from outside the place looks . . . well, 
it is a perfectly decent place . . . but 
ladies like you don’t . . . don’t generally 
think so. They never go into such 

“Well?” she repeated. 

“Except an unfortunate few who 
don’t go in to drink milk.” 

“You are a most singular person,” 
said the young lady. ‘‘ What is your 
object in all this ? ” 

“Not to trouble you about it,” he 
replied, very gently. ‘‘Only to arm 
myself with knowledge enough to help 
you, if ever you freely ask my help.” 

“But why should I need help ? ” 

He continued his dreamy monologue. 
“You couldn’t have come in to see 
protégées, humble friends, that sort of 
thing, or you’d have gone through into 
the parlour . . . and you couldn’t have 
gone in because you were ill, or you’d 
have spoken to the woman of the place, 
who’s obviously respectable . . . besides, 
you don’t look ill in that way, but only 
unhappy. . . . This street is the only 
original long lane that has no turning ; 
and the houses on both sides are shut 
up. ... I could only suppose that you’d 
seen somebody coming whom you 
didn’t want to meet; and found the 
public-house was the only shelter in this 
wilderness of stone. . . . I don’t think I 
went beyond the licence of a stranger in 
glancing at the only man who passed 
immediately after .. . and as I thought 
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he looked like the wrong sort .. . and 
you looked like the right sort... I 
held myself ready to help if he annoyed 
you; that is all. As for my friend, 
he’ll be back soon; and he certainly 
can’t find out anything by stumping 
down a road like this. .. . I didn’t think 
he could.” 

“Then why did you send him out ? ” 
she cried, leaning forward with yet 
warmer curiosity. She had the proud, 
impetuous face that goes with reddish 
colouring and a Roman nose, as it did 
in Marie Antoinette. 

He looked at her steadily for the first 
time, and said, “‘ Because I hoped you 
would speak to me.” 

She looked back at him for some time 
with a heated face, in which there hung 
a red shadow of anger ; then, despite her 
anxieties, humour broke out of her eyes 
and the corners of her mouth, and she 
answered almost. grimly: “‘ Well; if 
you're so keen on my conversation, 
perhaps you'll answer my question.” 
After a pause she added, “I had the 
honour to ask you why you thought the 
man’s nose was false.”’ 

“‘ The wax always spots like that just 
a little in this weather,’ answered 
Father Brown with entire simplicity. 

“But it’s such a crooked nose,” 
remonstrated the red-haired girl. 

The priest smiled in his turn. “I 
don’t say it’s the sort of nose one would 
wear out of mere foppery,” he ad- 
mitted. ‘‘ This man, I think, wears it 
because his real nose is so much nicer.” 

“But why ?”’ she insisted. 

“What is the nursery-rhyme? ” 
observed Brown absent - mindedly. 
“There was a crooked man and he 
went a crooked mile... that man, I 
fancy, has gone a very crooked road— 
by following his nose.” 

“Why, what’s he done?” she de- 
manded, rather shakily. 

“I don’t want to force your con- 
fidence by a hair,”’ said Father Brown, 
very quietly. ‘‘ But I think you could 
tell me more about that than I can tell 
you.” 

The girl sprang to her feet and stood 
quite quietly, but with clenched hands, 
like one about to stride away; then 
her hands loosened slowly, and she 
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sat down again. ‘‘ You are more ofa 
mystery than all the others,” she said 
desperately ; ‘‘ but I feel there might be 
a heart in your mystery.” 

“What we all dread most,” said the 
priest in a low voice, “is a maze with 
no centre. That is why atheism is only 
a nightmare.”’ 

“ T will tell you everything,” said the 
red-haired girl doggedly, “ except why 
I am telling you; and that I don’t 
know.” 

She picked at the darned table-cloth 
and went on: “ You look as if you 
knew what isn’t snobbery as well as 
whatis: and when I say that ours is a 
good old family, you’ll understand it is 
a necessary part of the story ; indeed, 
my chief danger is in my brother’s high 
and dry notions, noblesse oblige and all 
that. Well, my name is Christabel 
Carstairs; and my father was that 
Colonel Carstairs you’ve probably heard 
of, who made the famous Carstairs 
Collection of Roman coins. I could 
never describe my father to you: the 
nearest I can say is that he was very 
like a Roman coin himself. He was as 
handsome and as genuine and as valu- 
able and as metallic and as out of date. 
He was prouder of his Collection than of 
his coat-of-arms—nobody could say 
more than that. His extraordinary 
character came out most in his will. 
He had two sons and one daughter. He 
quarrelled with one son, my brother 
Giles, and sent him to Australia on a 
small allowance. He then made a will 
leaving the Carstairs Collection, actually 
with a yet smaller allowance, to my 
brother Arthur. He meant it as a 
reward, as the highest honour he could 
offer, in acknowledgment of Arthur’s 
loyalty and rectitude and the distinc- 
tions he had already gained in mathe- 
matics and economics at Cambridge. 
He left me practically all his pretty 
large fortune ; and I am sure he meant 
it in contempt. 

“Arthur, you may say, might well 
complain of this; but Arthur is my 
father over again. Though he had some 
differences with my father in early 
youth, no sooner had he taken over the 
Collection than he became like a pagan 
priest dedicated to a temple. He 
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The priest pulled the curtain back and looked out. He waited till a stranger tn the street had 
passed, Then he said softly, “I wish you’d follow that man with the false nose” (Page 777). 
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mixed up these Roman half-pence with 
the honour of the Carstairs family in 
the same stiff, idolatrous way as his 
father before him. He acted as if 
Roman money must be guarded by all 
the Roman virtues. He took no plea- 
sures; he spent nothing on himself: 
he lived for the Collection. Often he 
would not trouble to dress for his simple 
meals ; but pottered about among the 
corded brown-paper parcels (which no 
one else was allowed to touch), in an old 
brown dressing-gown. With its rope 
and tassel and his pale, thin, refined 
face, it made him look like an old 
ascetic monk. Every now and then, 
though, he would appear dressed like a 
decidedly fashionable gentleman ; but 
that was only when he went up to the 
London sales or shops to make an 
addition to the Carstairs Collection. 

“Now, if you’ve known any young 
people, you won’t be shocked if I say 
that I got into rather a low frame of 
mind with all this: the frame of mind 
in which one begins to say that the 
Ancient Romans were all very well in 
their way. I’m not like my brother 
Arthur; I can’t help enjoying enjoy- 
ment. I got a lot of romance and 
rubbish where I got my red hair, from 
the other side of the family. Poor 
Giles was the same; and I think the 
atmosphere of coins might count in 
excuse for him; though he really did 
wrong and nearly went to prison. But 
he didn’t behave any worse than I did ; 
as you shall hear. 

“T come now to the silly part of the 
story. I think a man as clever as you 
can guess the sort of thing that would 
begin to relieve the monotony for an 
unruly girl of seventeen placed in such a 
position. But I am so rattled with 
more dreadful things that I can hardly 
read my own feelings ; and don’t know 
whether I despise it now as a flirtation 
or bear it as a broken heart. We lived 
then at a little seaside watering-place in 
South Wales, and a retired sea-captain 
living a few doors off had a son about 
five years older than myself, who had 
been a friend of Giles’s before he went to 
the Colonies. His name does not affect 
my tale; but I tell you it was Philip 
Hawker because I am telling you every- 
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thing. We used to go shrimping to- 
gether, and said and thought we were in 
love with each other: at least he cer- 
tainly said he was, and I certainly 
thought I was. If I tell you he had 
bronze curly hair and a falconish sort of 
face, bronzed by the sea also, it’s not 
for his sake I assure you, but for the 
story ; for it was the cause of a very 
curious coincidence. 

““ One summer afternoon, when I had 
promised to go shrimping along the 
sands with Philip, I was waiting rather 
impatiently in the front drawing-room, 
watching Arthur handle some packets of 
coins he had just purchased and slowly 
shunt them, one or two at a time, into 
his own dark study and museum which 
was at the back of the house. As soon 
as I heard the heavy door close on him 
finally I made a bolt for my shrimping- 
net and tam-o’-shanter, and was just 
going to slip out when I saw that my 
brother had left behind him one coin 
that lay gleaming on the long bench by 
the window. It was a bronze coin, and 
the colour, combined with the exact 
curve of the Roman nose and something 
in the very lift of the long, wiry neck, 
made the head of Cesar on it the almost 
precise portrait of Philip Hawker. Then 
I suddenly remembered Giles telling 
Philip of a coin that was like him, and 
Philip wishing he had it. Perhaps you 
can fancy the wild, foolish thoughts with 
which my head went round: I felt as 
if I had had a gift from the fairies. It 
seemed to me that if I could only run 
away with this, and give it to Philip 
like a wild sort of wedding-ring, it 
would be a bond between us for ever ; 
I felt a thousand such things at once. 
Then there yawned under me, like the 
pit, the enormous, awful notion of what 
I was doing; above all, the unbearable 
thought, which was like touching hot 
iron, of what Arthur would think of 
it. A Carstairs a thief; and a thief of 
the Carstairs treasure! I believe my 
brother could see me burned like a witch 
for such a thing. But then, the very 
thought of such fanatical cruelty height- 
ened my old hatred of his dingy old 
antiquarian fussiness and my longing 
for the youth and liberty that called to 
me from the sea. Outside was strong 
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sunlight with a wind ; and a yellow head 
of some broom or gorse in the garden 
rapped against the glass of the window. 
I thought of that living and growing 
gold calling to me from all the heaths of 
the world—and then of that dead, dull 
gold and bronze and brass of my 
brother’s growing dustier and dustier as 
life went by. Nature and the Carstairs 
Collection had come to grips at last. 

“Nature is older than the Carstairs 
Collection. As I ran down the streets 
to the sea, the coin clenched tight in my 
fist, I felt all the Roman Empire on my 
back as well as the Carstairs pedigree. 
It was not only the old lion argent that 
was roaring in my rear, but all the 
eagles of the Czsars seemed flapping 
and screaming in pursuit of me. And 
yet my heart rose higher and higher like 
a child’s kite, until I came over the 
loose, dry sandhills and to the flat wet 
sands, where Philip stood already up to 
his ankles in the shallow, shining water, 
some hundred yards out to sea. There 
was a great red sunset ; and the long 
stretch of low water, hardly rising over 
the ankle for half a mile, was like a lake 
of ruby flame. It was not till I had 
torn off my shoes and stockings and 
waded to where he stood, which was 
well away from the dry land, that I 
turned and looked round. We were 
quite alone in a circle of sea-water and 
wet sand ; and I gave him the head of 
Cesar. 

“ At the very instant I had a shock 
of fancy: that a man far away on the 
sand-hills was looking at me intently. 
I must have felt immediately after that 
it was a mere leap of unreasonable 
nerves: for the man was only a dark 
dot in the distance ; and I could only 
just see that he was standing quite still 
and gazing, with his head a little on one 
side. There was no earthly logical 
evidence that he was looking at me; 
he might have been looking at a ship, or 
the sunset, or the seagulls, or at any of 
the people who still strayed here and 
there on the shore between us. Never- 
theless, whatever my start sprang from 
was prophetic: for, as I gazed, he started 
walking briskly in a bee-line towards us 
across the wide wet sands. As he drew 
nearer and nearer I saw that he was 
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dark and bearded, and that his eyes 
were masked with dark spectacles. 
He was dressed poorly but respectably 
in black, from the old black top hat on 
his head to the solid black boots on his 


feet. In spite of these he walked 
straight into the sea without a flash of 
hesitation, and came on at me with the 
steadiness of a travelling bullet. 

“T can’t tell you the sense of mon- 
strosity and miracle I had when he thus 
silently burst the barrier between land 
and water. It was as if he had walked 
straight off a cliff and still marched 
steadily in mid-air. It was as if a house 
had flown up into the sky or a man’s 
head had fallen off. He was only wet- 
ting his boots ; but he seemed to be a 
demon disregarding a law of Nature. 
If he had hesitated an instant at the 
water’s edge it would have been 
nothing. As it was, he seemed to look 
so much at me alone as not to notice the 
ocean. Philip was some yards away 
with his back to me, bending over his 
net. The stranger came on till he stood 
within two yards of me, the water 
washing half-way up to his knees. 
Then he said, with a clearly modu- 
lated and rather mincing articulation : 
‘Would it discommode you to con- 
tribute elsewhere a coin with a some- 
what different superscription ? ’ 

“With one exception there was 
nothing definably abnormal about him. 
His tinted glasses were not really 
opaque, but of a blue kind common 
enough, nor were the eyes behind them 
shifty, but regarded me steadily. His 
dark beard was not really long-or wild ; 
but he looked rather hairy, because the 
beard began very high up in his face, 
just under the cheek-bones. His com- 
plexion was neither sallow nor livid, but 
on the contrary rather clear and youth- 
ful: yet this gave a pink-and-white wax 
look which somehow (I don’t know why) 
rather increased the horror. The only 
oddity one could fix was that his nose, 
which was otherwise of a good shape, 
was just slightly turned sideways at the 
tip ; as if when it was soft it had been 
tapped on one side with a toy hammer. 
The thing was hardly a deformity ; yet 
I cannot tell you what a living night- 
mare it was to me. As he stood there 
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in the sunset-stained water, he affected 
me as some hellish sea-monster just 
risen roaring out of a sea like blood. 
I don’t know why a touch on the nose 
should affect my imagination so much. 
I think it seemed as if he could move 
his nose like a finger. And as if he had 
just that moment moved it. 

“* Any little assistance,’ he con- 
tinued with the same queer, priggish 
accent, ‘that may obviate the necessity 
of my communicating with the family.’ 

‘“‘ Then it rushed over me that I was 
being blackmailed for the theft of the 
bronze piece : and all my merely super- 
stitious fears and doubts were swallowed 
up in one overpowering practical ques- 
tion. How could he have found out ? 
I had stolen the thing suddenly and on 
impulse ; I was certainly alone: for I 
always made sure of being unobserved 
when I slipped out to see Philip in this 
way. Ihad not, toall appearance, been 
followed in the street ; and if I had, 
they could not ‘ X-ray’ the coin in my 
closed hand. The man standing on the 
sand-hills could no more have seen what 
I gave Philip than shoot a fly in one eye, 
like the man in the fairy-tale. 

“* Philip!’ I cried helplessly, ‘ ask 
this man what he wants.’ 

“When Philip lifted his head at last 
from mending his net he looked rather 
red, as if sulky or ashamed ; but it may 
have been only the exertion of stooping 
and the red evening light: I may have 
only had another of the morbid fancies 
that seemed to be dancing about me. 
He merely said gruffly to the man, ‘ You 
clear out of this ’ ; and, motioning me to 
follow, set off wading shoreward with- 
out paying further attention to him. 
He stepped on to a stone breakwater 
that ran out from among the roots of 
the sand-hills, and so struck homeward ; 
perhaps thinking our incubus would 
find it less easy to walk on such rough 
stones, green and slippery with sea- 
weed, than we, who were young and 
used to it. But my persecutor walked 
as daintily as he talked: and he still 
followed me, picking his way and pick- 
ing his phrases, I heard his delicate, 
detestable voice appealing to me over 
my shoulder, until at last, when we had 
crested the sand-hills, Philip’s patience 
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(which was by no means so conspicuous 
on most occasions) seemed to snap, 
He turned suddenly, saying, ‘ Go back, 
I can’t talk to you now.’ And, as the 
man hovered and opened his mouth 
Philip struck him a buffet on it that 
sent him flying from the top of the 
tallest sand-hill to the bottom. I saw 
him crawling out below, covered with 
sand. 

“ This stroke comforted me somehow, 
though it might well increase my peril : 
but Philip showed none of his usual 
elation at his own prowess. Though as 
affectionate as ever, he still seemed cast 
down : and before I could ask him any- 
thing fully, he parted with me at his 
own gate, with two remarks that struck 
me as strange. He said that, all things 
considered, I ought to put the coin back 
in the Collection ; but that he himself 
would keep it ‘ for the present.’ And 
then he added, quite suddenly and 
irrelevantly, ‘ You know Giles is back 
from Australia ?’” 

The door of the tavern opened and 
the gigantic shadow of the investigator 
Flambeau fell across the table. Father 
Brown presented him to the lady in his 
own slight, persuasive style of speeches, 
mentioning his knowledge and sym- 
pathy in such cases ; and almost with- 
out knowing, the girl was soon reitera- 
ting her story to two listeners. But 
Flambeau, as he bowed and sat down, 
handed the priest a small slip of paper. 
Brown accepted it with some surprise 
and read on it : ‘‘ Cab to Wagga Wagga, 
379, Mafeking Avenue, Putney.” The 
girl was going on with her story. 

““T went up the steep street to my 
own house with my head in a whirl ; it 
had not begun to clear when I came to 
the doorstep, on which I found a milk- 
can—and the man with the twisted 
nose. The milk-can told me the ser- 
vants were all out ; for of course, Arthur, 
browzing about in his brown dressing- 
gown in a brown study, would not hear 
or answer a bell. Thus there was no 
one to help me in the house, except my 
brother, whose help must be my ruin. 
In desperation I thrust two shillings 
into the horrid thing’s hand and told 
him to call again in a few days, when I 
had thought it out. He went off sulking, 






























Flambeau telephoned for doctor and police. An empty medicine-bottle lay on the floor. 
Across the table the body of the man in the dressing-gown lay (fage 780). 
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but more sheepishly than I had ex- 
pected—perhaps he had been shaken by 
his fall—and I watched the star of 
sand splashed on his back receding 
down the road with a horrid vindictive 
pleasure. He turned a corner some six 
houses down. 

“Then I let myself in, made myself 
some tea, and tried to think it out. I 
sat at the drawing-room window looking 
on to the garden, which still glowed with 
the last full evening light. But I was 
too distracted and dreamy to look at the 
lawns and flower-pots and flower-beds 
with any concentration. So I took the 
shock the more sharply because I’d 
seen it so slowly. 

“The man or monster I’d sent away 
was standing quite still in the middle of 
the garden. Oh, we've all read a lot 
about pale-faced phantoms in the dark ; 
but this was more dreadful than any- 
thing of that kind could ever be. Be- 
cause, though he cast a long evening 
shadow, he still stood in warm sunlight. 
And because his face was not pale, but 
had that waxen bloom still upon it that 
belongs to a barber’s dummy. He 
stood quite still, with his face towards 
me: and I can’t tell you how horrid he 
looked among the tulips and all those 
tall, gaudy, almost hothouse-looking 
flowers. It looked as if we’d stuck up 
a wax-work instead of a statue in the 
centre of our garden. 

“Yet almost the instant he saw me 
move in the window he turned and ran 
out of the garden by the back garden 
gate, which stood open and by which 
he had undoubtedly entered. This 
renewed timidity on his part was so 
different from the impudence with 
which he had walked into the sea, that 
I felt vaguely comforted. I fancied, 
perhaps, that he feared confronting 
Arthur more than I knew. Anyhow, I 
settled down at last, and had a quiet 
dinner alone (for it was against the 
rules to disturb Arthur when he was 
rearranging the museum), and, my 
thoughts a little released, fled to Philip 
and lost themselves, I suppose. Any- 
how, I was looking blankly, but rather 
pleasantly than otherwise, at another 
window, uncurtained, but by this time 
black as a slate with the final night-fall. 
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It seemed to me that something like a 
snail was on the outside of the window- 


pane. But when I stared harder, it was 
more like a man’s thumb pressed on the 
pane: it had that curled look that a 
thumb has. With my fear and courage 
reawakened together, I rushed at the 
window and then recoiled with a 
strangled scream that any man but 
Arthur must have heard. 

“ For it was not a thumb: any more 
than it was a snail. It was the tip of a 
crooked nose, crushed against the glass : 
it looked white with the pressure ; and 
the staring face and eyes behind it were 
at first invisible and afterwards grey 
like a ghost. I slammed the shutters 
together somehow, rushed up to my 
room, and locked myself in. But even 
as I passed, I could almost swear I saw 
a second black window with something 
on it that was like a snail. 

“It might be best to go to Arthur 
after all. If the thing was crawling 
close all round the house like a cat, it 
might have purposes worse even than 
blackmail. My brother might cast me 
out and curse me for ever ; but he was 
a gentleman, and would defend me on 
the spot. After ten minutes’ curious 
thinking, I went down, knocked at the 
door and then went in: to see the last 
and worst sight. 

““My brother’s chair was empty; 
and he was obviously out. But the 
man with the crooked nose was sitting 
waiting for his return, with his hat still 
insolently on his head, and actually 
reading one of my brother’s books under 
my brother’s lamp. His face was com- 
posed and occupied, but his nose-tip 
still had the air of being the most 
mobile part of his face, as if it had just 
turned from left to right like an ele- 
phant’s proboscis. I had thought him 
poisonous enough while he was pur- 
suing and watching me. But I think 
his unconsciousness of my presence was 
more frightful still. 

“‘T think I screamed loud and long ; 
but that doesn’t matter. What I did 
next does matter: I gave him all the 
money I had, including a good deal in 
papers which, though it was mine, I 
daresay I had no right to touch. He 
went off at last, with hateful, tactful 
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regrets all in long words: and I sat 
down, feeling ruined in every sense. 
And yet I was saved that very night by 
a pure accident. Arthur had gone off 
suddenly to London, as he so often did, 
for bargains; and returned, late but 
radiant, having nearly secured a trea- 
sure that was an added splendour even 
to the family Collection. He was so 
resplendent that I was almost em- 
boldened to confess the abstraction of the 
lesser gem ; but he bore down all other 
topics with his overpowering projects. 
Because the bargain might still miss fire 
any moment, he insisted on my pack- 
ing at once and going up with him 
to lodgings he had already taken in 
Fulham, to be near the curio-shop in 
question. Thus, in spite of myself, I 
fled from my foe almost in the dead of 
night—but from Philip also. . . . My 
brother was often at the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, and, in order to make some 
sort of secondary life for myself, I paid 
for a few lessons at the Art Schools. 
I was coming back from them this 
evening—when I saw the abomination 
of desolation walking alive down the 
long straight street ; and the rest is as 
this gentleman has said. 

“T’ve got only one thing to say. I 
don’t deserve to be helped ; and I don’t 
question or complain of my punish- 
ment; it is just, it ought to have 
happened. But I still question, with 
bursting brains, how it can have hap- 
pened. Am I punished by miracle ? 
or how can any one but Philip and 
myself know I gave him a tiny coin in 
the middle of the sea ? ” 

“Tt is an extraordinary problem,” 
admitted Flambeau. 

“Not so extraordinary as the an- 
swer,” remarked Father Brown, rather 
gloomily. ‘‘ Miss Carstairs, will you be 
at home if we call at your Fulham place 
in an hour and a half hence ? ” 

The girl looked at him; and then 
rose and put her gloveson. ‘“‘ Yes,’’ she 
said, “I’ll be there”; and almost 
instantly left the place. 

That night the detective and the priest 
were still talking of the matter as they 
drew near the Fulham house, a tene- 
ment strangely mean even for a tem- 
porary residence of the Carstairs family. 
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*‘Of course the superficial, onreflection,”’ 
said Flambeau, ‘‘ would think first of 
this Australian brother who’s been in 
trouble before, who’s come back so 
suddenly, and who’s just the man to 


have shabby confederates. But I can’t 
see how he can come into the thing by 
any process of thought, unless 

“Well?” asked his companion pa- 
tiently. 

Flambeau lowered his voice. ‘‘ Un- 
less the girl’s lover comes in too, and he 
would be the blacker villain. The 
Australian chap did know that Hawker 
wanted the coin. But I can’t see how 
on earth he could know that Hawker 
had got it: unless Hawker signalled to 
him or his representative across the 
shore.” 

“That is true,” assented the priest, 
with respect. 

“Have you noted another thing ?”’ 
went on Flambeau eagerly, “this 
Hawker hears his love insulted; but 
doesn’t strike till he’s got to the soft 
sandhills, where he can be victor in a 
mere sham-fight. If he’d struck amid 
rocks and sea, he might have hurt his 
ally.”’ 

“That is true again,” said Father 
Brown, nodding. 

“And now, take it from the start. 
It lies between few people, but at least 
three. You want one person for sui- 
cide ; two people for murder; but at 
least three people for blackmail.”’ 

“Why ?”’ asked the priest, softly. 

“Well, obviously,” cried his friend, 
“there must be one to be exposed ; 
one to threaten exposure ; and one at 
least whom exposure would horrify.”’ 

After a long ruminant pause, the 
priest said, ‘‘ You miss a logical step. 
Three persons are needed as ideas. 
Only two are needed as agents.” 

“What can you mean ?”’ asked the 
other. 

“Why shouldn’t a_ blackmailer,” 
asked Brown, in a low voice, ‘‘ threaten 
his victim with himself? Suppose a 
wife became a rigid teetotaller in order 
to frighten her husband into concealing 
his pub-frequenting: and then wrote 
him blackmailing letters in another 
hand, threatening to tell his wife! 
Why shouldn’t it work? Suppose a 
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father forbade a son to gamble, andthen, 
following him in a good disguise, 
threatened the boy with his own sham 
paternal strictness |! Suppose—but here 
we are, my friend.” 

“My God !”’ cried Flambeau, “ you 
don’t mean , 

An active figure ran down the steps 
of the house and showed under the 
golden lamplight the unmistakable 
head that resembled the Roman coin. 
** Miss Carstairs,’ said Hawker without 
ceremony, ‘‘ wouldn’t go in till you 
came.”’ 

“Well,” observed Brown confiden- 
tially, ‘‘ don’t you think it’s the best 
thing she can do to stop outside—with 
you to look after her? You see I 
rather guess you have guessed it all 
yourself.” 

“Yes,” said the young man, in an 
undertone, ‘“‘ I guessed on the sands and 
now I know; that was why I let him 
fall soft.” 

Taking a latchkey from the girl and 
the coin from Hawker, Flambeau let 
himself and his friend into the house 
and passed into the outer parlour. It 
was empty of all occupants but one. 
The man whom Father Brown had seen 
pass the tavern was standing against the 
wall as if at bay ; unchanged, save that 
he had taken off his black coat and was 
wearing a brown dressing-gown. 

*“ We have come,” said Father Brown 
politely, “‘ to give back this coin to its 
owner.” And he handed it to the man 
with the nose. 

Flambeau’s eyes rolled. “Is this 
man a coin-collector ?” he asked. 

‘* This man is Mr. Arthur Carstairs,” 
said the priest positively, “‘ and he is 
a coin-collector of a somewhat singular 
kind.” 

The man changed colour so horribly 
that the crooked nose stood out on his 
face like a separate and comic thing. 
He spoke, nevertheless, with a sort of 
despairing dignity. ‘‘ You shail see, 
then,” he said, “‘ that I have not lost all 
the family qualities ’’; and he turned 





suddenly and strode into an inner room, 
slamming the door. 
“Stop him !”’ shouted Father Brown, 
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bounding and half falling over a chair: 
and, after a wrench or two, Flambeau 
had the door open, But it was too late. 
In dead silence Flambeau strode across 
and telephoned for doctor and police. 

An empty medicine-bottle lay on the 
floor. Across the table the body of the 
man in the brown dressing-gown lay 
amid his burst and gaping brown-paper 
parcels ; out of which poured and rolled, 
not Roman, but very modern English 
coins. 

The priest held up the bronze head of 
Cesar. ‘‘ This,” he said, ‘‘ was all that 
was left of the Carstairs Collection.” 

After a silence he went on, with more 
than common gentleness, ‘It was a 
cruel will his wicked father made, and 
you see he did resent it a little. He 
hated the Roman money he had, and 
grew fonder of the real money denied 
him. He not only sold the Collection 
bit by bit, but sank bit by bit to the 
basest ways of making money—even 
to blackmailing his own family in a dis- 
guise. He blackmailed his brother 
from Australia for his little forgotten 
crime (that is why he took the cab to 
Wagga Wagga in Putney), he black- 
mailed his sister for the theft he alone 
could have noticed. And that, by the 
way, is why she had that supernatural 
guess when he was away on the sand- 
dunes. Mere figure and gait, however 
distant, are more likely to remind us of 
somebody than a well-made-up face 
quite close.” 

There was another silence. ‘ Well,” 
growled the detective, ‘and so this 
great numismatist and _ coin-collector 
was nothing but a vulgar miser.”’ 

‘Ts there so great a difference?” 
asked Father Brown, in thesame strange, 
indulgent tone. ‘‘ What is there wrong 
about a miser that is not often as wrong 
about a collector? What is wrong, 
except ... thou shalt not make to thy- 
self any graven image; thou shalt not 
bow down to them nor serve them, for 
I... but we must go and see how the 
poor young people are getting on.” 

“TI think,” said Flambeau, “ that, in 
spite of everything, they are probably 
getting on very well.” 

G. K. CHESTERTON. 
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might have been the song 

of the chaffinch that first 

woke the hives. A couple 

of these happy birds were 

singing, a little before 

their time, on the gnarled 

apple-boughs close by; 

and presently a song-thrush, perched 

upon the orchard gate, began to re- 

hearse in subdued, uncertain fashion, 

as though for the greater glory of a 

spring unborn. Then I saw one of the 

hives send out its advance-guard of 

worker bees ; others followed, and soon 

the faint bee music was everywhere, 

as the shrill toilers took their cleansing 
flight. 

They did not stay long in the wintry 
sunshine ; their exercise over, silence fell 
almost as suddenly as song had risen ; 
but I knew in the harsh following days 
that all was well in bee-land. When 
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the sun returned and the wind fel] and 


the green woodpecker called gaily from 


the plantation, some of the workers 
were busy round bushes upon which the 
hazel had hung its catkins and among 
the larches, whose crimsoning tufts pro- 
claimed the knowledge in the wise 
hearts of the trees that the hosts of 
winter were preparing to retreat before 
the far flung banners of the spring. 


HEN came March days. The robin 
sang and the yellow-hammer made 

the hedgerows musical, the last of the 
crocuses flowered amid the grass and 
the days grew long. The high elms 
showed their blossoms to the sun, so 
carefully that all save those who know 
the elm’s reserved habit might have 
passed her by. The sallows down by 
the river were musical, so were the 
early daffodils that starred the meadow ; 
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and with twilight the bats were abroad, 
and strange beetles roused from winter’s 
rest. Save when the winds were too 
boisterous, bees were taking full ad- 
vantage of sunshine and of the flowers 
that came forth at its bidding. In a 
warm hour I opened one of the hives, 
found signs that the queen was at work, 
and knew that the young brood would 
see the light with April. 

Two summers have passed since this 
mother-bee welcomed the unknown 
daylight to rejoice in the few hours that 
witnessed the solitary romance of her 
life, the pursuit of the ardent drones, the 
glad surrender to the strongest, his cruel 
death. She had flown towards the sun, 
and the drones at play in the meadows 
had seen and followed—it was for this 
wild pursuit that some hive had raised 
and reared them. And the victor died 
in his hour of victory, father of count- 
less thousands of workers and drones 
in days and years tocome. Now for the 
lifelong widowhood of his partner there 
shall be no more than the gloom of 
the hive, save in some brief hours of 
swarming. 


HERE were reasons in Nature’s judg- 
ment why she should not lead the 
swarm last year. Summer had stimu- 
lated her in the usual fashion. She had 
filled the brood-cells with eggs until 
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there was no room in the hive for the 
new-born and the old. On the short 
warm nights the unhoused clustered 
round the alighting board. Without her 
knowledge the workers had fashioned 
the acorn-shaped queen cells of the base 
of the brood comb, had transferred an 
egg to each, and by special feeding and 
ventilation had bred young queens. 
The old hive-mother, hearing these call, 
had sought to destroy them, but the 
workers had restrained her and she had 
given the: signal for swarming. So 
much the hive had told me as plainly 
as though the story had been written 
down. I looked to see the swarm on 
the following morning, but the day 
broke cold and wet and the month had 
changed its summer mood. Thereupon 
the wisdom of the hive decided that 
swarming wasimpossible—for howcould 
shelterless bees face cold and wind and 
rain? So the workers themselves des- 
troyed the new-born queens and no 
swarm issued. 

In the days to come some of her 
children, noting her failing strength, 
will surround and _ suffocate their 
mother, though not before she has 
given perhaps a quarter of a million 
workers to the surrounding fields. She 
has not seen the April light nor heard 
the season’s song nor scented the blos- 
soming orchard, but, despite the gloom 





“* Tie song of the chaffinch that woke the hives.” 
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of the hive, she knows that spring is here as 
surely as her labouring daughters do. 


U HO shall savour the full sense of the days 

when bee-land wakes to pay that precious 
tribute to blossoming-time of which we knew so 
little only a few years ago? Not those who go 
to the country when it wears a gala dress, and 
spend the harsher seasons elsewhere. The joy 
of the changing time is reserved for those of us 
who have watched day by day the lessening of 
the sun’s power, the shortening of the hours 
of light, the time when “ ways are dank and 
roads are mire,’ who have seen nothing but 
winter jasmine and aconite a-flower in the 
garden ways and shepherd’s purse or mayweed 
beyond. We are the country lovers, we who 
have faced these things at times when even our 
friends would not leave town, and have consoled 
ourselves by remembering 


How red was the reign of the roses 
Over the rose-crowned land. 


HERE is something pathetically trustful about 
spring life. The sun calls, and it responds, 
full of hope. Then the sun forgets, the frost, 
the wind and the rain remember, and all the 
land’s innocent pride is abashed. There is no 
day in March on which the sun can shine with 
simulated kindness without attracting number- 
less small unheeded lives to their doom. You can 
note these things, seeking in vain to understand 
the cruel prodigality of Nature, and then April 
sweeps by. The hedgerow, the riverside, and 
the wood reclothe themselves at her bidding, the 
sights, the sounds, the scents, increase and 
multiply so rapidly, that in a little while you 
feel the merry mockery of the month, her 
contempt for your shallow knowledge. And 
you go back to your hives and sit meekly by the 
side of one and endeavour to learn how the 
honey-makers have faced a transformation that 
has become too much for you. 

There are young bees in ever-increasing 
quantities ; the old ones did but live through the 
winter to bring them into the world and teach 
them the way of life. Now they feel they are 








“ The Queen had flown 

towards the sun, and 

the drones at play had 
seen and followed.” 
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“* Some of the workers 

were busy among the 

larches, whose crimson- 

ing tufts proclaimed 

that the hosts of winter 

were preparing to re- 
treat.” 
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no longer necessary to the hive. One by 
one they have sought some ditch well away 
from the home they have served through 
that long life of darkness and scanty food, 
five or six months in all, and they have 
fallen to rise no more. 


EAR after year I sit by my hives and 
D watch the stream of workers pouring 
out and in, the company on the alighting- 
board waiting to help the heavy-laden; the 
resin-gatherers coming in from the chestnut 
trees by the riverside with their store of 
reddish propolis that serves a dozen purposes 
of the hive. There are others that return 
bearing nectar, to deposit in one of the 
hexagonal cells which must not only be filled, 
but properly evaporated, tinctured with 
formic acid, and finally sealed down before 
it is ready to serve its economic purpose. 
Yet it is not the nectar-gatherers, nor the 
bearers of propolis, nor the burly, lazy, happy 
drones that hold the watcher ; it is the pollen- 
gatherers alone that can do this. They fly 
slowly, as though the labour of collecting:and 
carrying the store were almost as much as 
ther frail frames can endure; sometimes 
they come to rest on a branch of the old 
apple tree, or on a leaf of the filbert bushes 
that they will guard against intruders when 
autumn comes along. They have sailed over 
a smiling, happy land, they have brought 
their argosies to port at last, and they are 
laden with many-coloured offerings from 
stately fruit tree or simple wayside flower. 


T is a little late in the day to say that 
5 pollen is the fertilising dust of flowers, 
or that a bee on its rounds is faithful to a 
chosen species, or that this custom, for which 
no explanation exists, is the cause of the 
fertilisation of our orchard trees, and of the 
humbler growths that, save for the worker 
bee and other insects that labour on similar 
lines, could never hope to attain full growth. 
In the hive this pollen is mixed with honey 
for food ; it serves to cap the natal cells. If 
the stores be plentiful, as they are here in 
normal seasons, the workers fill some of the 
brood-cells with pollen, and, curiously enough, 
though they collect it in fashion described, 
selection ceases when the hive is reached. 
Pollen from the fruit trees and the dandelions 
mingles together as though Nature had 
enforced a prohibition to be removed only 
when the alighting-board is reached. 
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You cannot mistake the source of 
some of the treasure, for the blossoms 
have their own story to tell, not in 
words, but in colour. The pollen bags 
stand prominent on the two hind legs 
of the bee. Apple pollen is of delicate 
yellow, blackberry is grey green, the 
dandelion ‘fringing the dusty road 
with harmless gold” yields a gay 
orange-coloured burden to the bees’ 
market baskets. 

But dearest of all to the labouring bee 
are the cottage gardens with their wealth 
of wallflowers, hollyhocks, bergamot, 
stocks and other simple growths that 
seem to fill the beds from early spring 
tolate autumn, and sometimes keep the 
hive at work and the queen active until 
October ends. The poor country man 
who gives so much and takes so little, 
serves the hive-as faithfully as he serves 
his master, and, because of his lack of 
knowledge, or pence, his garden all too 
often houses no hive, or at best one 
of the old straw skeps which is con- 
signed to the sulphur pit in autumn that 
the labourers of the hive may find in 
death the guerdon of their tireless toil. 


| eon I follow the bees on their 
rounds, down the long meadow 
with banks on which all manner of wild 
flowers grow, as far as the little river 


on whose brink the water-vole sits 
enjoying the sun, and the foolish, 
nervous moorhen scuttles into the 


rushes as though she thought her life in 
danger. 


Then the path runs by way 
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of the ford into the wood that has 
fashioned itself a carpet of bluebells and 
anemones, woodsorrel and periwinkle, 
with here and there a purple orchis to 
strike its faint original colour-note. 
The stinging nettle and the cuckoo 
pint are wind-fertilised, but most of 
the more attractive growths of the 
hedgerow open their petals to their 
insect lovers and thrive by their em- 
brace. Wild geraniums, dove’s foot 
and herb-robert, which scatter their 
seeds abroad in cunning fashion, lead 
the way in company with the stitch- 
wort to the water meadows, and there 
the kingcups and the oxlip run riot, the 
latter in the grass, the former all along 
the ditches that carry the rain-water 
under the shadow of the restless willows 
to the main stream. And the _ bees 
chant among the willows all day long. 


HE labour of life rebukes idleness. 
Not only are the flowers turning the 
hours to good account, not only are the 
bees and other insects helping them in 
return for some gift of pollen or of 
nectar, but the birds are building in 
every bush, the lively elusive tadpoles 
have come from the spawn left by the 
frogs, and the toads are abroad. 

Even in the wood the bees are tireless 
in the open spaces that the foresters 
cleared in January, and there is much 
reward for industry. Not far from the 
wood is an old crab-apple tree, a mass 
of musical blossom. It has lived so long 
and flowered so bravely that I think 
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its most splendid hours must needs be a 
tradition in bee-land. 


N the sunlight when midday has 
5 called labour on the land to a halt 
and there is a silence that permits the 
undersong of spring to assert itself, 
when not far away cuckoo is calling for 
the first time, and the earliest swallows 
—the Pilgrim Birds, as the Arabs call 
them—are a-wing, there comes to the 
country lover a thrill of pure joy that 
words are powerless to express. Do the 
bees feel that this tree or that would 
be worth a pilgrimage if it stood miles 
away from the hives? Is their toil 
as happy as it is prolonged amid the 
snowy bloom? I think not; all their 
thoughts are bent upon the service of 
the hive, upon work that will yield to 
them no more than the strength to 
continue working for a few short 
weeks. There is no six months’ life 
for the spring-born bee, seven or 
eight weeks will suffice to exhaust her 
strength, and then, like her sisters 
before her, she will seck some quiet spot 
in which to die. Only the idle unpro- 
ductive drone that cannot even feed 
itself may have the freedom of the fields 
and lanes and enjoy life in boisterous 
fashion until the summer ends and the 
council of the hive dooms one and all to 
death, a sentence against which there is 
neither appeal nor defence. 


ILENCE is of the first importance as 
you watch the bees at work, for, if 
you make no sound, the unseen bird 
will sing from many a bush and tree in 
such familiar fashion that the burden 
of the song becomes a part of the 
spring’s message— 
Happy melodist unwearied 
. .. piping songs for ever new. 


Should you move, the song ceases or 
assumes another note, a scolding, me- 
nacing cry as though the frightened 
singer hoped by this mild harshness to 
drive you from the spot that hides a 


nest now in the making. 

yy all the living things that rejoice 
just now, how few are making pre- 

parations for another season! Nature is 
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storing up in bush and tree the vitality 
that shall enable each to endure, but 
bird and beast are careless and prodigal, 
and the most of insect life takes but 
little care for the morrow. All hold 
carnival while the worker bee is labour- 
ing and carrying the fruits of her labours 
to the hive for another generation to 
enjoy. She eats no more than will 
suffice to keep her strength up to the 
hive standard ; in the great festival of 
procreation she has no share. The 
manifold activities around her are all 
lit by love and tainted with selfishness ; 
it is spring passion that bids birds mate 
and build, breed and rear the generation 
to replace their own. The worker bee, 
passionless, sexless, unselfish, goes 
where beauty lies only that she may 
gather the richest harvest in the 
smallest time. The hive is her only 
love, her only ruler, the centre of a 
devotion for which there is no reward. 


HESE spring efforts are all made in 
preparation for the brief summer 
season that bee masters call the Honey 
Flow. There are a few short weeks 
when flowerland lies saturated in nectar, 
when, though every bee in the country 
could strive without rest throughout 
the day and the night, neither garden 
nor meadow, wood nor lane could sur- 
render a tittle of its wealth. June sees 
the Honey Flow, and the labours of 
March, April and May bring the popula- 
tion of the hive to the point at which 
it is best able to take advantage of the 
golden hours. Even the newly-housed 
swarms may hope to “ o’er-brim their 
clammy cells ’’ at this season, that the 
winter which so few among them will 
live to see may hold no terrors for the 
hive. Until the flow begins there has 
been small chance of establishing the 
winter store. A very delirium of labour 
is now upon bee-land; it is the time when 
the mortality among the healthy workers 
is at its highest, for they labour to their 
death—as though some instinct higher 
than self-protection or some passion 
beyond the reach of prudence urged 
them to do their uttermost without 
counting the cost. From the queen- 
mother, laying perhaps two thousand 
eggs in a day, to the new-born worker 
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ready within a few hours of birth to 
undertake her share of the work, there 
is but one thought dominating the 
hive. And for all that anxiety to fill 
the home with life and stores there is 
neither confusion nor neglect in the ranks. 
The drones must be fed and housed, 
watch must be kept at the entrance, 
wax must be made, cells shaped, feats 
of engineering accomplished on_ the 
spur of the moment, draughts shut out, 
intruders ejected, ventilation provided 
for, still-born bees carried away, birth- 
cells cleaned, the queen guarded, sus- 
tained with special food and directed 
over the brood-comb. These and 
countless other tasks go on while Honey 
Flow is at its height. 


HE bee master knows that it was to 
these hours that all the labours of 
the year are directed ; it is his pleasant 
task to aid the toil he cannot lighten. 
It is not within his gift now, as it was 
in winter time, to lengthen by a day 
the brief span of the worker’s life; but 
he can see that his hives have ample 
racks of deep frames, shallow frames, 
or sections, that there may be no over- 
crowding, and that the wasteful labour 
of swarming may perchance be avoided. 
He cannot often succeed in this last 
endeavour—it is probable that the long- 
inherited instinct to swarm persists in 
spite of the lessening need—but he waits 
and strives and hopes. And when spring 
is drawing to its eventful close and 
summer is advancing across the land 
her sister season has made glorious, the 
bee master is among his hives when the 
day has gone to its rest, listening for 
the sounds which bring a warning to the 
trained ear. 
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| ane hushes the tired country side ; 
on the hill across the valley I see 
the lights go out one by one. Perhaps 
through a warm evening in late April, 
May or June, the husbandman has been 
working in his garden for a while, with 
thoughts of summer’s flower-show and 
its prizes to help the moon to light 
him. Now the occasional sounds of his 
activity are at an end; in every cottage 
“weary labour laid a-heap”’ gathers 
strength for the toil of another day. 
Blackcap and wood lark may have 
sung late, but the nightingale is not often 
heard in this valley. Perhaps fox calls 
to vixen from the far side of the river or 
the wood owl cries; there is little other 
sound in the scented garden air until 
one approaches the hives and becomes 
conscious of cities awake and alert in 
the darkness. The electric lamp flashed 
cautiously reveals the fanners whose 
wings are aiding others within the hive 
to create the current of pure air, lack of 
which would put a period to thousands 
of little lives. I see the guards, 
whose labours seem to know no end, 
and a few workers who have gone 
out to certain of the night-blooming 
flowers that attract by their scent. 
But the murmur of life, gathering vol- 
ume from the surrounding silence until 
it is startling in its intensity, tells that 
for numberless bees labour did not end 
in the fields. 


T is all familiar enough, but the old 
5 appeal comes back again, the sense 
of a striving that knows no rest, of 
workers who may not heed the over- 
whelming appeal of night, until that 
night shall come wherein they may no 
longer work. 


S. L. BENSUSAN. 
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CHAPTERS 


Youth,” lived with his 


mother, Mrs. Button, his step-father, Mr. Button, and six little 


Buttons, his half-brothers 


as it is, the 


and sisters, in 
ston, a factory-town in Northern England. 
3uttons are the scandal of 


Budge Street, Blud- 
Grimy and squalid 


Budge Street. Little Paul is the 


victim of his mother’s venomous hatred, and the object of his life is the 


evasion of uncarned ill-treatment. 


He himself suspects that he is of a 


different clay, and that, in fact, the Buttons are not his real parents, and 
in his eleventh year this fancy receives great encouragement owing to his 


hearing himself referred to as “‘ 


a poor little prince in a fairy-tale.” 


This is at a Sunday-school treat, where the same goddess who has thus 
referred to him presents him with a cornelian heart for running “ for 


her ’”’ (though he did not win) in a race. 
most treasured possession. 
and 


of his life. 


He keeps his tattered books in a hole in an old brickfield ; 


This ‘‘ talisman ’’ becomes his 


Subsequently, he is kicked into a factory, 
reading and dreaming that he is of noble birth become the solaces 


thither 


one Saturday night comes Barney Bill, a wandering caravan merchant 


who evidently has some acquaintance with his past and his mother. 


Paul 


recognises a friendly spirit, and unfolds his childish belief in his princely 


origin. 


born parents, and offers him a lift to London. 


Barney Bill suggests that he shall set out in search of his high- 


This the boy (after a 


perilous return home for the cornelian heart hidden beneath a slab in the 
scullery floor) accepts, and takes to the caravan life with glee. 





CHAPTER IV 


T was a day of dust and blaze. 

Dust lay thick on the ground, 

it filled the air, it silvered 

the lower branches of the 
wayside trees, it turned the 

old brown horse into a dappled 

grey, it powdered the black 

hair of Barney Bill and of 

Paul until they looked like vagabond 
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millers. They sat side by side on the 
footboard while the old horse jogged 
on, whisking flies away with a scanty 
but persistent tail. 

Paul, barefoot and barelegged, hat- 
less, coatless, absorbed blaze and dust 
with the animal content of a young 
lizard. A month’s summer wander:ng 
had baked him to gipsy brown. A 
month’s sufficient food and happ.ness 
had filled gaunt hollows in his face and 
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covered all too visible ribs with flesh. 
Since his flight from Bludston, his life 
had been one sensuous trance. His 
hungry young soul had been gorged with 
beauty—the beauty of fields and trees 
and rolling country, of still, quivering 
moons and starlit nights, of exultant 
freedom, of never-failing human sym- 
pathy. 

He had a confused memory of every- 
thing. They had passed through many 
towns similar to Bludston, and had 
plied their trade in many a mean street, 
so much the counterpart of Budge 
Street that he had watched a certain 
window or door with involuntary trepi- 
dation, until he realised that it was not 
Budge Street, that he wasa happy alien 
to its squalor, that he was a butterfly, 
a thing of woods and hedgerows flutter- 
ing for an inconsequent moment in the 
gloom. He came among them, none 
knew whence, he was going, none knew 
whither. He was conscious of being a 
creature of mystery. He pitied the 
fettered youth of these begrimed and 
joyless towns—slaves, Men with Muck- 
rakes (he had fished up an old Pil- 
grim’s Progress from: the lower depths 
of the van) who obstinately refused to 
raise their eyes to the glorious sun in 
heaven. In his childish arrogance 
he would ask Barney Bill, ‘“ Why 
don’t they go away and leave it, like 
me?’’ And the wizened little man 
would reply, with the flicker of an eye- 
lid unperceived by Paul, “ Because 
they haven’t no ’igh-born parents wait- 
ing for em. They're born to their low 
estate and they knows it.’’ Which to 
Paul was a solution of peculiar com- 
fort. 

Even the blackened lands between 
the towns had their charm for Paul, in 
that he had a gleeful sense of being 
excluded from the wrath of God, which 
fell continuously upon them and the 
inhabitants thereof. And here and 
there a belt of leafy country gave pro- 
mise, or confirmed Barney Bill’s pro- 
mise of the Paradise that would come. 
Besides, what mattered the perpetua- 
tions of Bludston brickfields, when the 
Land of Beulah shimmered ahead in the 
blue distance, when Martin Chuzzlewit 
lay open on his knees, when the smell of 
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the bit of steak sizzling on the cooking- 
stove stung his young blood ? 

And now they were in Warwickshire, 
county of verdant undulations and deep 
woods and embowered villages. Every 
promise that Barney Bill had made to 
him of beauty was in process of fulfil- 
ment. There were no more blighted 
towns, no more factories, no more chim- 
neys belching forth smoke. This was 
the Earth, the real broad-bosomed 
Mother Earth. What he had left was 
the Hell upon Earth. What he was 
going to might be Paradise, but Paul’s 
imagination rightly boggled at the con- 
ception of a Paradise more perfect. 

And, as Paul’s prescient wit had con- 
jectured, he was learning many things ; 
the names of trees and wild flowers, the 
cries of birds, the habits of wayside 
beasts ; what was good for a horse to 
eat and what was bad: which was the 
Waggon, and Orion’s Belt and the 
Bunch of Keys in the heavens ; how to 
fry bacon and sew up rents in his cloth- 
ing ; how to deal with his fellow man, or 
rather with his fellow woman, in a per- 
suasive manner ; how to snare a rabbit 
or a pheasant and convert it into food, 
and how, at the same time, to evade the 
terrors of the law; the differences be- 
tween wheat and oats and barley ; the 
main lines of cleavage between political 
parties, hitherto a puzzle to Paul, for 
Barney Bill was a politician (on the Con- 
servative side) and read his newspaper 
and argued craftily in taverns ; and the 
styles and titles of great landowners by 
whose estates they passed ; and how to 
avoid the nets that were perpetually 
spread by a predatory sex before the 
feet of the incautious male. On the 
last point Barney Bill was eloquent ; but 
Paul, with delicious memories sanctify- 
ing his young soul, turned a deaf ear to 
his misogyny. Barney Bill was very old 
and crooked and dried up; what 
beautiful lady would waste her blandish 
ments on him? Even the low-born 
lasses with whom they at timesconsorted 
had scarce an eye for Barney Bill. The 
grapes were sour. Paul smiled in- 
dulgently on the little foible of his 
friend. 

They jogged along the high road on 
this blazing and dusty day. Their 
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bower of wicker chairs crackled in the 
heat. It was too hot for sustained con- 
versation. Once Barney Bill said : “ If 
Bob ’’—Bob was the old horse’s un- 
imaginative name—‘‘if Bob doesn’t 
have a drink soon his darned old hide’ll 
crack.” 

Ten minutes later: ‘‘ Nothing under 
a quart’ll wash down this dust.” 

“Have a drink of water,’’ suggested 
Paul, who had already adopted this cure 
for drouth, with satisfactory results. 

“A grown man’s thirst and a boy’s 
thirst is two entirely different things,” 
said Barney Bill sententiously. ‘ To 
spoil this grown-up thirst of mine with 
water would be a crime.” 

A mile or so farther on the road, he 
stretched out a lean brown arm and 
pointed. ‘“‘See that there clump of 
trees ? Behind that is the Little Bear 
Inn. They gives you cool china pots 
with blue round the edge. You can 
only have ’em if you asks for ‘em, Jim 
Blake, the landlord, being pertickler- 
like. And if yer breaks ’em——”’ 

“What would happen ?”’ asked Paul, 
who was always very much impressed 
by Barney Bill’s detailed knowledge of 
the roads and the inns of England. 

Barney Bill shook his head. “ It 
would break ’is ’eart. Them fots was 
being used when William the Conqueror 
was a boy.” 

“ Ten-sixty-six to ten-eighty-seven,”’ 
said Paul the scholar. ‘‘ They mun be 
nine hundred years old.” 

“Not quite,”’ said Barney Bill, with 
an air of scrupulous desire for veracity. 
“But nearly. Lor’ lumme!”’ he ex- 
claimed, after a pause, “it makes one 
think, doesn’t it? One of them there 
quart mugs—suppose it has been filled, 
say, ten times a day, every day for nine 
hundred years—my Gosh ! what a Paci- 
fic Ocean of beer must have been poured 
from it! It makes one come over all of 
religious-like when one puts it to one’s 
head.” 

Paul did not reply, and reverential 
emotion kept Barney Bill silent until 
they reached the clump of trees and the 
Little Bear Inn. 

It was set back from the road,in a kind 
of dusty courtyard masked off on one 
side by a gigantic elm and on the other 
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by the fringe of an orchard with ruddy 
apples hanging patiently beneath the 
foliage. Close by the orchard stood 
the post bearing the signboard on which 
the Little Bear, an engaging beast, was 
pictured, and presiding in a ceremonious 
way over the horse-trough below. In 
the shade of the elm stretched a trestle- 
table and two wooden benches. The 
old inn, gabled, half-timbered, its upper 
story overhanging the doorway, bent 
and crippled, though serene, with age, 
mellow in yellow and russet, spectacled, 
as befitted its years, with leaded dia- 
mond panes, crowned deep in secular 
thatch,smiled with the calm and homely 
peace of everlasting things. Its old 
dignity even covered the perky gilt in- 
scription over the doorway, telling how 
James Blake was licensed to sell a 
variety of alcoholic beverages. One 
human figure alone was visible, as the 
chair- and mat-laden van slowly turned 
from the road towards the horse-trough 

that of a young man in straw hat and 
grey flannels making a _ water-colour 
sketch of the inn. 

Barney Bill slid off the footboard and, 
looking neither to right nor left, bolted 
like a belated crab into the cool recesses 
of the bar in search of ambrosia from the 
blue and-white china mug. Paul, also 
afoot, led Bob to the trough. Bob 
drank with the lusty moderation of 
beasts. When he had assuaged his 
thirst, Paul backed him into the road 
and, slinging over his head a comforting 
nosebag, left him to his meal. 

The young man, sitting on an up- 
turned wooden case, at the extreme edge 
of the elm-tree’s shade, a slender easel 
before him, a litter of paraphernalia on 
the ground by his side, painted assidu- 
ously. Paul idly crept behind him 
and watched in amazement the smears 
of wet colour, after a second or two of 
apparent irrelevance, take their place in 
the essential structure of the drawing. 
He stood absorbed. He knew that 
there were such things as pictures. He 
knew too that they were made by hands. 
But he had never seen one in the making. 
After a while the artist threw back his 
head, looked at the inn and looked at 
hissketch. There was a hot bit of thatch 
at the corner near the orchard and, 
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Jane, a lanky, fair, blue-eyed girl, attended to “Mr. Paul’s” modest wants with a zeal 
somewhat out of proportion to the payment received. Paul had the novel sensation of 
finding some one at his beck and call. He beckoned and called often (page 799). 
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below the eaves, bold shadow. The 
shadow had not come right. He put in 
a touch of burnt umber and again con- 
sidered the effect. 

“Confound it! that’s all wrong,”’ he 
muttered. 

“It’s blue,” said Paul. 

The artist started, twisted his head 
and for the first time became conscious 
of the ragamuffin’s presence. ‘ Oh, 
you see it blue, do you?” He smiled 
ironically. 

“Ay,” said Paul, with pointing finger. 
“Look at it. . It’s not brown, anyhow. 
Yon’s black inside and blue outside.”’ 

The young man shaded his brow and 
gazed intently. Brilliant sunshine 
plays the deuce with tones. “‘ My hat!” 
cried he, “‘ you’re right. It was this 
confounded yellow of the side of the 
house.” He put in a few hasty strokes. 
“ That better ? ’ 

“ Ay,” said Paul. 

The artist laid down his brush, and 
swung round on his box, clasping knees. 
‘““ How the devil did you manage to see 
that when I didn’t ? ” 

“Dunno !”’ said Paul. 

The young man stretched himself and 
lit a cigarette. 

“What are yo’ doing that for, mister?” 
Paul asked seriously. 

“ That ?” 

“ Ay,” said Paul. 
a reason.” 

“You’rea queer infant,’’ laughed the 
artist. “‘Do you really want to know?”’ 

“T’ve asked yo’,” said Paul. 

“ Well, if you’re anxious to know, I’m 
an architecton a holiday, and I’msketch- 
ing any old thing I come across. I don’t 
pretend to be a painter, my youthful 
virtuoso, and that’s why I go wrong 
sometimes on colour. Do you know 
what an architect is? ”’ 

“No,” said Paul, eagerly. 
a 

He had been baffled by the meaning 
of the word, which he had seen all his 
life, inscribed on a brass plate in the 
Bludston High Street : ‘“‘ E. Thomson, 
Architect & Surveyor.” It had seemed 
to him odd, cryptically fascinating. 

The young man laughed and ex- 
plained ; Paul listened seriously. An- 
other mystery was solved. He had 
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often wondered how the bricklayers 
knew where to lay the bricks. He 
grasped the idea that they were but in- 
struments carrying out the conception 
of the architect’s brain. ‘“‘ I’d like to 
be an architect,” he said. 

“Would you?” After a pause, the 
young man continued: “‘ Anyhow, you 
can earn sixpence. Just sit down there 
and let me make a sketch of you.” 

“What for ? ”’ asked Paul. 

‘‘ Because you're a picturesque per- 
son. Now I suppose you'll be asking 
me what’s the meaning of picturesque.” 

“ Nay,” said Paul. “I know. Yo’ 
see it in books. ‘Th’ owd grey tower 
stood out picturesque against the crim- 
son sky.’ ss 

‘ Hullo ! you’re a literary gent,” said 
the young man. 

“Ay,” replied Paul proudly. He 
was greatly attracted towards this new 
acquaintance, whom, by his speech and 
dress and ease of manner, he judged to 
belong to the same caste as his lost but 
ever-remembered goddess. 

The young man picked up pencil and 
sketch-book and posed Paul at the end 
of the seat by the trestle-table. ‘‘ Now 
then,’’ said he, setting to work. ‘“‘ Head 
a little more that way. Capital! Don’t 
move. If you’re very quiet I'll give 
you a shilling.’’ Presently he asked, 
“What are you? If you hadn’t beena 
literary gent I’d have thought you might 
be a gipsy.”’ 

Paul flushed and started. 
a gipsy.”’ 

“ Steady, 


““T’m not 


steady,” exclaimed the 


artist. ‘‘ I’ve just said you couldn't be 
one. Italian? You don’t look Eng- 


lish.”’ 

For the first time the idea of exotic 
parentage entered Paul’s head. He 
dallied for a moment or two with the 
thought. ‘‘I dunno what I am,” he 
said romantically. 

‘Oh? What’s your father?” The 
young man motioned with his head 
towards the inn. 

‘“Yon’s not my father,” said Paul. 
“It’s only Barney Bill.” 

‘‘ Only Barney Bill,’ echoed the other, 
amused. ‘‘ Well, who is your father ? ii 

“Dunno,” said Paul. 

“ And your mother ? 
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“ Dunno, either,”’ said Paul, in a mys- 
terious tone. ‘‘ I dunno if my parents 
are living or dead. I think they’re 
living.” 

“ That’s interesting. What are you 
doing with what’s-his-name Bill ? ”’ 

“T’m just travelling wi’ him to 
London.”’ 

“And what are you going to do in 
London ? ”’ 

‘T’ll see when I get there,” said Paul. 

“So you're out for adventure ? ’ 

“ Ay,” said the boy, a gleam of the 
Vision dancing before his eyes. “‘ That's 
it. I’m going on an adventure.”’ 

“There, keep like that,’”’ cried the 
artist. ‘‘ Don’t stir. I do believe I’m 
getting you. Holy Moses, it will begreat! 
If only I could catch the expression ! 
There’s nothing like adventure, is there ? 
The glorious uncertainty of it! To 
wake up in the morning and know that 
the unexpected is bound to happen 
during the day. Exciting, isn’t it?” 

“ Ay,” said Paul, his face aglow. 

The young man worked tense and 
quick at the luminous eyes. He 
broke a long silence by asking, 
“What’s your name ? ” 

“ Paul Kegworthy.” 

“Paul? That’s odd.”’ In the sphere 
of life to which the ragged urchin be- 
longed Toms and Bills and Jims were as 
thick as blackberries, but Pauls were 
rare. 

“ What’s odd ? ”’ said Paul. 

“Your name. How did you get it? 
It’s uncommon.” 

“T suppose it is,” said Paul. “I never 
thowt of it. I never knew anybody of 
that name afore.” 

Here was another sign and token of 
romantic origin suddenly revealed. 
Paul felt the thrill of it. He resisted a 
temptation to ask his new friend whether 
it was an appellation generally reserved 
for princes. 

“ Look here, joking apart,” said the 
artist, putting in the waves of the thick 
black hair, “‘ are you really going to 
be dumped down in London to seek 
your fortune ? Don’t you know any- 
body there ? ”’ 

“No,” said Paul. 

“ How are you going to live ? ” 

Paul dived a hand into his breeches 
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pocket and jingled coins. ‘“ I’ve got 
th’ brass,’’ said he. 

“How much ?” 

“Three shillings and sevenpence- 
ha’penny,” said Paul, with an opulent 
air. ‘And yo'r shilling will make it 
four and sevenpence-ha’penny.” 

“Good God!” said the young man. 
He went on drawing for some time in 
silence. Then he said: ‘“‘ My brother 
is a painter—rather a swell—an R.A. 
He would love to paint you. So would 
other fellows. You could easily earn 
your living as a model—doing as a 
business, you know, what you’re doing 
now for fun, more or less.” 

“ How much could I earn ? 

“It all depends. Say a pound to 
thirty shillings a week.” 

Paul gasped and sat _ paralysed. 
Artist, dusty road, gaudy van, distant 
cornfields and uplands were blotted 
from his senses. The cool waves of 
Pactolus lapped his feet. 

“Come and look me up when you get 
to London,” continued the friendiy 
voice. ‘““ My name is Rowlatt—W. W. 
Rowlatt, 4, Gray’s Inn Square. Can 
you remember it ? ”’ 

“ Ay,” said Paul. 

“ Shall I write it down ? ” 

‘Nay. ‘W. W. Rowlatt, 4, Gray’s 
Inn Square.’ I’m noan likely to forget 
it. I never forget nowt,” said Paul, 
life returning through a vein of boast- 
fulness. 

“Tell me all you remember,” said 
Mr. Rowlatt, with a laugh. 

“TI can say all the Kings of England 
with their dates, and the counties and 
chief towns of Great Britain and 
Ireland andall the weights and measures, 
and ‘ The Assyrian came down like a 
wolf on the fold oa 

“Holy Moses!” cried 
“ Anything else ? ’ 

“Ay. Lots more,” said Paul, anx- 
ious to stamp vividly the impression 
he saw that he was making. ‘I know 
the Plagues of Egypt.” 

“TI bet you don’t.” 

“ Rivers of Blood, Frogs, Lice, Flies, 
Murrain, Boils, Hail, Locusts, Darkness 
and Death of Firstborn,”’ said Paul, in 
a breath. 

‘“ Jehoshaphat!” cried Rowlatt. “I 
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Rowlatt. 
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in reciting the Thirty-Nine Articles. 

Paul puckered his forehead in thought. 
‘““ D’yo’ mean,” he asked after a pause, 
‘the Thirty-Nine Articles 0’ Religion, 
as is in th’ Prayer-buk? I ha’ tried 
to read ’em, but couldno’ understand 
‘em reet.” 

Rowlatt, who had not expected his 
facetious query to be so answered, 
stopped his drawing for a moment. 
“What in the name of goodness 
attracted you to the Thirty-Nine Ar- 
ticles ?”’ 

““T wanted to learn about things,”’ 
said Paul. 

The young man looked at him and 
smiled. ‘‘ Self-education is a_ jolly 
good thing,” said he. ‘‘ Learn all you 
can, and you'll be a famous fellow one 
of these days. But you must cultivate 
a sense of humour.” 

Paul was about to seek enlightenment 
as to this counsel when Barney Bill 
appeared, cool and refreshed, from the 
inn door, and lifted a cheery voice. 
““ Let’s be getting along, sonny.” 

Rowlatt held up a detaining hand. 
“Just a couple of minutes, if you can 
spare them? I’ve nearly finished.” 

“All right, sir,” said Barney Bill, 
limping across the yard. “ Taking a 
picture of him ? ” 

The artist nodded. 
looked over his shoulder. 
he cried in admiration. 


Barney Bill 
“By Gosh!” 
“ By ‘Gosh ! ” 


“Tt has come out rather well, 
hasn’t it?’’ said the artist, compla- 
cently. 


“It’s the living image of him,”’ said 
Barney Bill. 

“ He tells me he’s going up to London 
to seek his fortune,’ said Rowlatt, 
putting in the finishing touches. 

“And his ’igh-born parents,” 
Barney Bill, winking at Paul. 

Paul flushed and wriggled uncom- 
fortably. - Instinct deprecated crude 
revelation of the mystery of his birth 
to the man of refinement. He felt 
that Barney Bill was betraying confi- 
dence. Gutter-bred though he was, 
he accused his vagrant protector of a 
lack of good taste. Of such a breach 


said 


he himself, son of princes, could not 
have been guilty. Luckily, and as Paul 
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thought, with admirable tact, Mr. 
Rowlatt did not demand explanation, 

“A young Japhet in search of a 
father. Well, I hope he’ll find him. 
There’s nothing like romance. Without 
it life is flat and dead. It’s what 
atmosphere is to a picture.” 

““ And onions to a stew,”’ said Barney 
Bill. y 

“ Quite right,” said Rowlatt. ‘‘ Paul, 
my boy, I think after all you'd better 
stick to Mr.——? ”’ 

3arney Bill, sir, at your service, 
And if you want a comfortable chair, or 
an elegant mat or a hearth-brush at a 
ridiculous cheap price ’’—he waved to- 
wards the van. Rowlatt turned his 
head and, laughing, looked into the 
twinkling black eyes. ‘I don’t for a 
moment expect you to buy, sir, but I 
was only. a satisfying of my artistic 
conscience.” 

Rowlatt shut his sketch-book with a 
snap, androse. “ Let us have a drink,” 
said he. ‘Artists should be better 
acquainted.” 

He whispered a message to Paul, who 
sped to the inn and presently returned 
with a couple of the famous blue-and- 
white mugs frothing deliciously at the 
brims. The men, their lips to the 
bubbles, nodded to each other. The 
still heat of the August noon enveloped 
their bodies, but a streak of heavenly 
coolness trickled through their souls. 
Paul, looking at them enviously, longed 
to be grown-up. 

Then followed a pleasant half-hour of 
desultory talk. Although the men did 
not make him, save for here and there 
a casual reference, the subject of their 
conversation, Paul, with the Vision 
shimmering before his eyes, was sensi- 
tive enough to perceive in a dim and 
elusive way that he was at the back of 
each man’s thoughts and that, for his 
sake, each was trying to obtain the 
measure of the other. At last, Barney 
Bill, cocking at the sun the skilled eye 
of the dweller in the wilderness, called 
the time for departure. 

“Could I see th’ picture?” 
Paul. 

Rowlatt passed him the sketch-book. 
The sudden sight’ of oneself as one ap- 
pears in another's eyes is always a shock, 
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even to the most sophisticated sitter. 
To Paul it was uncanny. He had often 
seen his own reflection and was familiar 
with his own appearance, but this was 
the first time that he had looked at him- 
self impersonally. The sketch was 
vivid, the likeness excellent ; the motive 
the picturesque and romantic. A proud 
lift of the chin, an eager glance in the 
eye, a sensitive curve of the lip at- 
tracted his boyish egotism. The por- 
trait was an ideal, something to live up 
to. Involuntarily he composed his 
features. 

Barney Bill again called time. Paul 
surrendered the sketch-book reluctantly. 
Rowlatt, with a cheery word, handed 
him the shilling fee. Paul, than whom 
none better knew the magic quality of 
money, hesitated for a second. The 
boy in the sketch would have refused. 
Paul drew himself up. ‘“‘ Nay, I'll take 
noan. I liked doing it.”’ 

Rowlatt laughed and pocketed the 
coin. ‘“‘ All right,’ said he, with a 
playful bow. “I’m exceedingly in- 
debted to your courtesy.” 

3arney Bill gave Paul an approving 
glance. ‘‘ Good for you, boy. Never 
take money you’ve not earned. Good 
day to you, sir’’—he touched his cap. 
“ And ’’—with a motion towards the 
empty mugs—‘‘ thank you kindly.”’ 

Rowlatt strolled with them to the 
van, Barney Bill limping a pace or two 
ahead. ‘‘ Remember what I told you, 
my young friend,”’ said he in a low voice. 
“| don’t go back upon my word. I'll 
help you. But if you’re a wise boy and 
know what’s good for you, you'll stick 
to Mr. Barney Bill and the freedom of 
the high-road and the light heart of the 
vagabond. You'll have a devilish sight 
more happiness in the end.”’ 

But Paul, who already looked upon his 
gipsy self as being dead as his Bludston 
self, and these dead selves as stepping- 
stones to higher things, turned a deaf 
ear to his new friend’s paradoxical 
philosophy. ‘‘ I’ll remember,” said he. 


“Mr. W. W. Rowlatt, 4, Gray’s Inn 
Square.” , 

The young architect watched the van 
with its swinging, creaking excrescences 
lumber away down the hot and dusty 
road, and turned with a puzzled ex- 
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pression to his easel. Joy in the Little 
Bear Inn had for the moment departed. 
Presently he found himself scribbling a 
letter in pencil to his brother, the Royal 
Academician. 

““So you see, my dear fellow,’’ he 
wrote towards the end of the epistle, “ I 
am in a quandary. That the little 
beggar is of startling beauty is undeni- 
able. That he has got his bill agape, 
like a young bird, for whatever food of 
beauty and emotion and knowledge 
comes his way, is obvious to anybody. 
But whether, in what I propose, I’m 
giving a helping hand to a kind of wild 
genius, or whether I’m starting a vain 
boy along the primrose path in the 
direction of the everlasting bonfire, 
I’m hanged if I know.” 

But Paul jogged along by the side of 
Barney Bill in no such state of dubiety. 
God was in his Heaven, arranging every- 
thing for his especial benefit. All was 
well with the world where dazzling des- 


tinies like his were bound to te ful- 
filled. 
“T’ve heard of such things,’ said 


Barney Bill, with a reflective twist of 
his head, when Paul had told him of 
Mr. Rowlatt’s suggestion. ‘‘ A cousin of 
mine married a man who knew a gal 
who used to stand in her birthday suit 
in front of a lot of young painter chaps 
—and I’m bound to say he used to de- 
clare she was as good a gal as his own 
wife, especially seeing as how she sup- 
ported an old father what had got a 
stroke, and a houseful of young brothers 
and sisters. So I’m not saying there’s 
any harm init. And I wouldn’t stand 
in your way, sonny, seeing as how you 
want to get to your ’igh-born parents. 
You might find ’em on the road, and 
then again you mightn’t. And thirty 
bob a week at fourteen—no—it would 
be flying in the face of Providence to 
say ‘don’t do it.’ But what licks me 
is: what the blazes do they want witha 
little varmint like you ? Why shouldn’t 
they pay thirty bob a week to paint 
me?” 

Paul did not reply, being instinctively 
averse from wounding susceptibilities. 
But in his heart rose a high pity for the 
common though kindly clay: that was 
3arney Bill, 











“ Ay, yo’ can laugh—yo’ can laugh till yo’ bust!” Paul cried, falling back into his Lanw 
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ent, “But yo’ll never see me here agen. Never, never, never!” (age So4). 
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CHAPTER V 
HEN they reached London in 
November, after circuitous 
wanderings, Barney Bill said to 
Paul: ‘‘ You’ve seed enough of me, 


matey, to know that I wish yer good and 
not harm. I’ve fed yer and I’ve housed 
yer—lI can’t say as how I’ve done much 
towards clothing yer—and three months 
on the road has knocked corners off the 
swell toggery yer came to me in; but I 
ain’t beat yer or cursed yer more than 
yer deserved ’’—whereat Paul grinned 

“and I’ve spent a lot of valuable time, 
when I might have been profitably doing 
nothing, a-larning yer of things and, so 
to speak, completing yer eddication. Is 
that the truth or am I a bloomin’ liar ? ”’ 

Paul, thus challenged, confirmed the 
absolute veracity of Barney Bill’s state- 
ment. The latter continued, bending for- 
ward, his lean brown hand on the boy’s 
shoulder and looking at him earnestly: 
“IT took yer away from your ‘appy ‘ome 
because, though the ’ome might have 
been ’appy in its own sweet way, you 
wasn’t. I wanted to set yer on the track 
of yer ’igh-born parents. I wanted to 
make aman of yer. I want to do the 
best for yer now, so I put it to yer 
straight: If yer likes to come along of 
me altogether, I’ll pay yer wages on the 
next round, and when yer gets a little 
older I'll take yer into partnership and 
leave yer the business when I die. It’s 
a man’s life and a free life, and I think 
yer likes it, don’t yer?” 

“ Ay,” said Paul, “ it’s fine.”’ 

‘“ On the other hand, as I said afore, 
I won’t stand in yer way, and if yer 
thinks you'll get nearer to your ‘igh- 
born parents by hitching up with Mr. 
Architect, well—you’re old enough to 
choose. I leave it to you.”’ 

But Paul had already chosen. The 
road had its magical fascination. to 
which he would have surrendered all his 
boyish soul, had not the call of his des- 
tiny been more insistent. The road led 
no-whither. Princes and _ princesses 
were as rare as hips and haws in summer- 
time. Their glittering equipages did 
not stop the van, nor did they stand at 
the emblazoned gateways of great parks 
waiting patiently for long-lost sons. Ee 
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knew that he must seek them in their 
own social world, and to this he would 
surely be raised by his phantasmagorical 
income of thirty shillings a week. 
“You won't object to my keeping a 
friendly eye on yer for the next year or 
two ?”’ asked Barney Bill, with twisted 
mouth, and a kindly satirical glance. 
Paul flushed. He had the conscious- 
ness of being a selfish, self-centred little 
beast, not half enough grateful to 
Barney Bill for delivering him out of 
the House of Bondage and leading him 
into the Land of Milk and Honey. He 
was as much stung by the delicately im- 
plied rebuke as touched by the solici- 
tude as to his future welfare. Romantic 
words, such as he had read in the story- 
books. surged vaguely in his head, but he 
could find none to utter. He kept silent 
for a few moments, his hand in his 
breeches pocket. Presently he drew it 
forth rather slowly, and held out the 
precious cornelian heart to his bene- 
factor. 
“ T ’ud like to give it thee,’’ said Paul. 
Barney Bill took it.- “‘ Thank ’ee, 


sonny. I'll remember that you gave it 
tome. But I won't keep yer talisman. 
"Ere, see—”’ he made a pretence to spit 
on it—‘‘ that’s for luck. Barney Bill’s 


luck and good wishes.”’ 

So Paul pocketed the heart again, 
immensely relieved by his friend’s mag- 
nanimity, and the little sentimental 
episode was over. 


A month later when Barney Bill 
started on his solitary winter pilgrim- 
age in the South of England, he left be- 
hind him a transmogrified Paul, a Paul, 
thanks to his munificence, arrayed in 
decent garments, including collar and 
tie (insignia of caste) and an overcoat 
(symbol of luxury), for which Paul was 
to repay him out of his future earnings ; 
a Paul lodged in a small but comfortable 
third floor back, a bedroom all to him- 
self, with a real bed, mattress, pillow, 
sheets and blankets all complete, and a 
looking-glass, and a stand with ewer and 
yasin so beautiful that, at first, Paul 
did not dare wash for fear of making the 
water dirty ; a Paul already engaged for 
a series of sittings by Mr. Cyrus Rowlatt, 
R.A., his head swimming with the 
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wonder of the fashionable painter’s 
studio ; a Paul standing in radiant con- 
fidence upon the brink of life. 

“ Sonny,” said Barney Bill, when he 
said good-bye. ‘‘ D’yer see them there 
lovely lace-up boots you’ve got on?” 

“Ay,” said Paul, regarding them 
complacently. 

‘Well, they’ve got to take yer all 
the way up the hill, like the young 
man what’s-his-name ?—Excelsure—in 
the piece of poetry you recite; but 
they'll only do it if they continues to fit. 
Don’t get too big for’em. At any rate, 
wait till they’re worn out and yer can 
buy another pair with yer own money.” 

Paul grinned, because he did not 
know what else to do so as to show his 
intellectual appreciation of the parable ; 
but in his heart, for all his gratitude, he 
thought Barney Bill rather a prosy 
moraliser. It was one of the disabilities 
of advanced old age. Alas! what can 
bridge the gulf between fourteen and 
forty ? 

“Anyhow, you’ve got a friend at the 
back of yer, sonny, and don’t make no 
mistake about it. If you’re in trouble 
let me know. I can’t say fairer than 
that, can I ? ”’ 

That, for a season, was the end of 
Barney Bill, and Paul found himself 
thrillingly alone in London. At first 
its labyrinthine vastness overwhelmed 
him, causing him to feel an unimportant 
atom, which may have been good for his 
soul, but was not agreeable to his vanity. 
By degrees, however, he learned the lie 
of the great thoroughfares, especially 
those leading to the quarters where 
artists congregate, and, conscious of 
purpose and of money jingling in his 
pocket, he began to hold his head high 
in the crowded streets. In the house in 
Barn Street, off the Euston Road, where 
: he lodged, he was called ‘‘ Mr. Paul ” by 
his landlady, Mrs. Seddon, and _ her 
thirteen-year-old daughter, Jane, which 
was comforting and stimulating. Jane, 
a lanky, fair, blue-eyed girl, who gave 
promise of good looks, attended to his 
modest wants with a zeal somewhat out 
of proportion to the payment received. 
Paul had the novel sensation of finding 
some one at his beck and call. He 
beckoned and called often, for the sheer 
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pleasure of it. So great was the change 
in his life, that, in these early days, it 
seemed as if he had already come into 
his kingdom. He strutted about, poor 
child, like the prince in a fairy tale, and 
in spite of Barney Bill’s precepts he 
outgrew his boots immediately. Mrs. 
Seddon, an old friend of Barney Bill, 
whom she addressed and spoke of as Mr. 
William, kept a small shop in which she 
sold newspapers and twine and penny 
bottles of ink. In the little back par- 
lour Mrs. Seddon and Jane and Paul had 
their meals, while the shop boy, an in- 
considerable creature with a perpetual 
cold in his head, attended to the unex- 
pected customer. To Paul, this boy, 
with whom a few months ago he would 
have joyously changed places, was as 
the dust beneath his feet. He sent him 
on errands in a lordly way, treating him 
as, indeed, he had treated the youth of 
Budge Street after his triumph over 
Billy Goodge, and the boy obeyed meek- 
ly. Paul believed in himself ; the boy 
didn’t. 

Almost from the beginning he usurped 
an ascendancy over the little house- 
hold. For all their having lived in 
the great maelstrom of London, he 
found his superficial experience of life 
larger than that of mother and daughter. 
They had never seen machinery at work, 
did not know the difference between an 
elm and a beech and had never read 
Sir Walter Scott. Mrs. Seddon, thin, 
careworn and slackly good-natured, 
ever lamented the loss of an astonish- 
ingly brilliant husband; Jane was 
markedly the more competent of the 
two. She had character, and, even 
while slaving for the romantic youth, 
made it clear to him that for no other 
man alive would she so demean herself. 
Paul resolved to undertake her educa- 
tion. 

The months slipped by golden with 
fulfilment. News of the beautiful boy 
model went the round of the studios. 
Those were simpler times (although not 
so very long ago) in British art than the 
present, and the pretty picture was still 
in vogue. As Mr. Rowlatt, the young 
architect, had foretold, Paul had no 
difficulty in obtaining work. Indeed it 


was fatally easy. Being fabulously paid, 
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he thought his new profession the most 
aristocratic calling in the world. Ina 
remarkably short time he was able to 
repay Barney Bill. The day when he 
purchased the postal order was the 
proudest in his life. The transaction 
gave him a princely feeling. He alone 
of boys, by special virtue of his origin, 
was capable of suchathing. Again, his 
welcome in the painting world confirmed 
him in the belief that he was a person- 
age, born to great things. Posed on 
the model throne, the object of the 
painter’s intense scrutiny, he swelled 
ingenuously with the conviction of his 
supreme importance. The lazy luxury 
of the model’s life appealed to his sen- 
suous temperament. He loved the 
warmth, the artistic setting of the 
studios ; the pictures, the oriental rugs, 
the bits of armour, the old brocade, the 
rich cushions. If he had not been born 
to it, why had he not remained, like all 
the youth of Bludston, amid the filth 
and clatter of the factory ? He loved, 
too, to hear the studio talk, though at 
first he comprehended little of it. The 


men and women for whom he sat pos- 


sessed the same quality as his never- 
forgotten goddess and Lady Chudley 
and the young architect—a quality 
which he recognised keenly, but for 
which his limited vocabulary could find 
no definition. Afterwards he realised 
that it was refinement in manner and 
speech and person. This quality he 
felt it essential to acquire. Accordingly 
he played the young ape to those who 
aroused his admiration. 

One day when Jane entered the back 
parlour he sprang from his seat and ad- 
vanced with outstretched hand to meet 
her: ‘‘ My dear Lady Jane, how good of 
you to come! Do let me clear a chair 
for you.” 

“What are you playing at ? ”’ 
Jane suspiciously. 

“That’s the way to receive a lady 
when she calls on you.” 

“Oh!” said Jane. 

He practised on her each newly- 
learned social accomplishment. He 
minced his broad Lancashire, when he 
spoke to her, in such a way as to be 
grotesquely unintelligible. By listen- 
ing to conversations he learned many 
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amazing social facts ; among them that 
the gentry had a bath every morning 
of their lives. This stirred his imagina- 
tion to such a pitch that he commanded 
Jane to bring up the matutinal wash- 
tub to his bedroom. By instinct 
refined, he revelled in the resultant 
sensation of cleanliness. He paid great 
attention to his attire, modelling him- 
self, as far as he could, on young Row- 
latt, the architect, on whom he occa- 
sionally called to report progress. He 
bought such neckties and collars as 
Rowlatt wore and submitted them for 
Jane’s approval. She thought them 
vastly genteel. He also entertained her 
with whatever jargon of art-talk he 
managed to pick up. 

Thus, though the urchin gave himself 
airs, which rendered him intolerable to 
all of his own social status, except the 
placid Mrs. Seddon and theadoring Jane, 
he was under the continuous influence of 
a high ambition. It made himridiculous, 
but it preserved him from vicious and 
vulgar things. If you are conscious of 
being a prince in disguise, qualifying 
for butterfly entrance into your king- 
dom, it behoves you to behave in a 
princely manner, not to consort with 
lewd fellows and not to neglect oppor- 
tunities for education. You owe to 
yourself all the good that you can 
extract from the world. Acting from 
this point of view, and guided by the 
practical advice of young Rowlatt, he 
attended evening classes, where he 
gulped down knowledge hungrily. So, 
what with sitting and studying and 
backward and forward journeying, and 
educating Jane and practising the 
accomplishments of a prince and sleep- 
ing the long sound sleep of a tired 
youngster, Paul had no time to think 
of evil. He was far too much absorbed 
in himself. 

Meanwhile of Bludston not a sign. 
For all that he had heard of search 
being made for him he might have 
been a runaway kitten. Sometimes he 
wondered what steps the Buttons had 
taken in order to find him. If they 
had communicated with the police, 
surely at some stage of their journey 
Barney Bill would have been held up 
and questioned. But had they even 
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troubled to call in the police ? Barney 
Bill thought not, and Paul agreed. The 
police were very unpopular in Budge 
Street—almost as unpopular as Paul 
had been. In all probability the Buttons 
were only too glad to be ridof him. If 
he found no favour in the eyes of Mrs. 
Button, in the eyes of Button he was 
detestable. Occasionally he spoke of 
them to Barney Bill on his rare appear- 
ances in London, but for prudential 
motives the latter had struck Bludston 
out of his itinerary and could give no 
information. At last Paul ceased alto- 
gether to think of them. They be- 
longed to a far distant past already 
becoming blurred in his memory. 

So Paul lived his queer sedulous life, 
month after month, year after year, 
known among the studios as a quaint 
little oddity, drawn out indulgently 
by the men, somewhat petted, monkey- 
fashion, by the women, forgotten by 
both when out of their presence, but 
developing imperceptibly day by day 
along the self-centring line. A kindly 
adviser suggested a gymnasium to keep 
him in condition for professional pur- 
took the advice and in 


poses. He 
the course of time became a splendid 
young animal, a being so physically 
perfect as to be what the good vicar 


of Bludston had called him in tired 
jest—a lusus nature. But though 
proud of his body as any finely-formed 
human may honourably be, a_ far 
higher arrogance saved him from Nar- 
cissus vanity. It was the inner and 
essential Paul and not the outer in- 
vestiture that was born to great things. 


In his eighteenth year he gradually 
awoke to consciousness of change. 
One of his classmates at the Poly- 
technic Institute, with whom he had 
picked a slight acquaintance, said one 
evening as they were walking home- 
wards together: ‘‘ I shan’t be coming 
here after next week. I’ve got a good 
clerkship in the city. What are you 
doing ? ” 

“T’m an artist’s model,” said Paul. 

The other, a pale and perky youth, 
sniffed. His name was Higgins. ‘‘ Good 
Lord! What do you mean ? 

“I’m a model in the life-class of the 
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Royal Academy School,” said Paul, 
proudly. 

“You stand up naked in front of all 
kinds of people for them to paint you ?” 

“Of course,” said Paul. 

‘“ How beastly!’ said Higgins. 

“What do you mean ? ”’ 

“Just that,” said Higgins. 
beastly ! ” 

A minute or two afterwards he 
jumped on a passing omnibus, and 
thenceforward avoided Paul at the 
Polytechnic Institute. 

This uncompromising pronouncement 
on the part of Higgins was a shock ; but 
together with other incidents, chiefly 
psychological, vague intangible pheno- 
mena of his spiritual development, it 
showed Paul the possibility of another 
point of view. 

He took stock of himself. From 
the picturesque boy he had grown into 
the physically perfect man. As a 
model he was no longer sought after for 
subject pieces. He was in clamorous 
demand at Life Schools, where he drew 
a higher rate of pay, but where he was 
as impersonal to the intently working 
students as the cast of the Greek torso 
which other students were copying in 
the next room. The intimacy of the 
studio, the warmth and the colour and 
the meretricious luxury were gone from 
his life. 

On the other hand he was mak- 
ing money. He had fifty pounds in 
the Savings Bank, and a fair, though 
unknown, sum in an iron money-box 
hidden behind his washstand. Up to 
now he had had no time to Jearn how to 
spend money. When he took to smoking 
cigarettes, which he had done quite re- 
cently, he regarded himself as a man. 

Higgins’s ‘“‘ How beastly!” rang in his 
head. Although he could not quite 
understand the full meaning of the 
brutal judgment, it brought him dis- 
quiet and discontent. For one thing, 
like the high-road, his profession led no- 
whither. The thrill of adventure had 
gone from it. It was static, and Paul’s 
temperament was dynamic. He had 
also lost his boyish sense of impor- 
tance, of being the central figure in 
the little stage. Disillusion began to 
creep over him. Would he do nothing 
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else but this all his life? Old Erri- 
cone, the patriarchal, white-bearded 
Italian, the doyen of the models 
of London, came before his mind, a 
senile posturer, mumbling dreary tales 
of his inglorious achievements: how 
he was the Roman Emperor in this 
picture and Father Abraham in the 
other; how painters could not get on 
without him; how once he had been 
summoned from Rome to London ; how 
Rossetti had shaken hands with him. 
Paul shivered at the thought of himself 
as the Erricone of a future generation. 

The next day was Saturday and he 
had no sitting. The morning he spent 
in his small bedroom, in the soothing 
throes of literary composition. Some 
time ago he had thought it would be a 
mighty fine thing to be a poet and had 
tried his hand at verse. Finding he 
possessed some facility he decided that 
he was a poet and at once started an 
epic poem in rhyme on the Life of Nel- 
son, the material being supplied by 
Southey. This morning he did the 
Battle of the Baltic. 


He put the glass to his blind eye, 
And said ‘‘ No signals do I spy,” 


wrote Paul. Poetry taken at the gallop 
like this was a very simple affair, and 
Paul covered an amazing amount of 
ground. 

In the afternoon he walked abroad 
with Jane, who, having lengthened her 
skirts and put up her hair, was now a 
young woman looking older than her 
years. She too had developed. Her 
lank figure had rounded into pretty 
curves. Her sharp little Cockney face 
had filled out. She hada pleasant smile 
and a capable brow, and, correcting a 
tendency to fluffiness of hair of which 
she disapproved, and dressing herself 
neatly, made herself by no means un- 
attractive. Constant association with 
Paul had fired her ambitions. Like him 
she might have a destiny, though not 
such a majestic one. Accordingly she 
had studied stenography and _ type- 
writing, with a view to earning her liveli- 
hood away from the little shop, which 
did not offer the prospect of a dazzling 
career. At the back of her girlish mind 
was the desire to keep pace with Paul in 
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his upward flight, so that he should not 
be ashamed of her when he sat upon the 
clouds in glory. In awful secrecy she 
practised the social accomplishments 
which Paul brought home. She loved 
her Saturday and Sunday excursions 
with Paul—of late they had gone far 
afield: the Tower, Greenwich, Rich- 
mond—exploring London and making 
splendid discoveries such as West- 
minster Abbey and a fourpenny tea- 
garden at Putney. She scarcely knew 
whether she would care for these things 
for themselves; but she saw them 
through Paul, coloured by his vivid per- 
sonality. 

Once on Chelsea Bridge he had 
pointed out a peculiarly ugly stretch 
of low-tide mud, and said: ‘‘ Look at 
that.’’ She, by unprecedented chance, 
mistaking his tone, had replied : ‘‘ How 
lovely! ’’ And she had thought it 
lovely, until his stare of rebuke and 
wonderment brought disillusion and 
spurting tears, which for the life of him 
he could not understand. It is very 
foolish, and often suicidal, of men to 
correct women for going into rapture 
over mud-flats. On that occasion, how- 
ever, the only resultant harm was the 
conviction in the girl’s heart that the 
presence of Paul turned mud-flats into 
beds of asphodel. Then, just as she 
saw outer things through his eyes, she 
felt herself regarded by outer eyes 
through him. His rare and absurd 
beauty made him a cynosure whitherso- 
ever he went. London, vast and seeth- 
ing, could produce no such _ perfect 
Apollo. When she caught the admiring 
glances of others of her sex, little Jane 
drew her.elf up proudly and threw back 
insolent glances of triumph. “ You 
would like to be where I am, wouldn't 
you ?”’ the glance would say, with the 
words almost formulated in her mind. 
“But you won’t. You never will be. 
I’ve got him. He’s walking out with 
me and not with you. I like to see you 
squirm, you envious little cat.” 

Janewas not aprincess, she was merely 
a child of the people ; but I am willing to 
eat my boots if it can be satisfactorily 
proved that there is a princess living on 
the face of the earth who would not be 
delighted at seeing another woman cast 
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covetous eyes on the man she loved and 
would not call her a cat (or its synonym) 
for doing so. 

On this mild March afternoon Paul 
and Jane walked in the Euston Road, he 
in a loose blue serge suit, floppy black 
tie, low collar and black soft felt hat 
(this was in the last century, please re- 
member—epoch almost romantic, so 
fast does time fly), she in neat black 
braided jacket and sailor hat. They 
looked pathetically young. 

‘““ Where shall we go? ”’ asked Jane. 

Paul, in no mood for high adventure, 
suggested Regent’s Park. ‘“‘ At least 
we can breathe there,’”’ said he. 

Jane sniffed up the fresh spring air, 
unconscious of the London taint, and 
laughed. ‘‘ Why, what’s the matter 
with the Euston Road ? ” 

“It’s vulgar,” said Paul. ‘In the 
Park the hyacinths and the daffodils 
will be out.”’ 

What he meant he scarcely knew. 
When one is very young and out of tune 
with life, one is apt to speak discor- 
dantly. 

They mounted a westward omnibus. 
Paul lit a cigarette and smoked almost 
in silence until they alighted by the 
Park gates. As they entered, he 
turned to her suddenly. ‘“ Look here, 
Jane, I want to ask you something. 
The other night I told a man I was an 
artist’s model and he said ‘ How 
beastly!’ and turned away as if I 
wasn't fit for him to associate with. 
What was he driving at ?” 

“He was a nasty cad,” said Jane 
promptly. 

“ Of course he was,”’ said Paul. ‘‘ But 
why did he say it? Do you think 
there’s anything beastly in being a 
model ? ”’ 

“Certainly not.’ She added in 
modification : ‘‘ That is if you like it.” 
“Well, supposing I don’t like it ? ” 

She did not reply for a minute or two. 
Then: “If you really don’t like it, I 
should be rather glad.” 

“Why ? ” asked Paul. 

She raised a piteous face. 

“Yes, tell me,” he insisted. ‘‘ Tell me 
why you agree with that cad Higgins?” 
‘I don’t agree with him.” 

“You must.” 
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They fenced for a while. At last he 
pinned her down. 

“ Well, if you want to know,”’ she de- 
clared, with a flushed cheek, ‘“‘ I don’t 
think it’s a man’s job.” 

He bit his lip. He had asked for the 
truth and he had got it. His own dark 
suspicions were confirmed. Jane glanced 
at him, fearful of offence. When 
they had walked some yards he spoke. 
“What would you call a man’s job ? ”’ 

Jane hesitated for an answer. Her 
life had been passed in a sphere whcre 
men carpentered or drove horses or sold 
things in shops. Deeply impressed by 
the knowledge of Paul’s romantic birth 
and high destiny, she could not suggest 
any such lowly avocations, and she did 
not know what men’s jobs were usually 
executed by scions of the nobility. A 
clerk’s work was certainly genteel ; but 
even that would be lowering to the hero. 
She glanced at him again, swiftly. No, 
he was too beautiful to be penned up in 
an office from nine to six-thirty every 
day of his life. On the other hand her 
feminine intuition appreciated keenly 
the withering criticism of Higgins. 

“Well,” he said. ‘ Tell me, what 
do you call a man’s job ? ’ 

‘“« Oh, I don’t know,”’ she said in dis- 
‘something you do with your 
hands or your brain.”’ 

“You think being a model is undig- 
nified.”’ 

~ eS 

“So do I,” said Paul. ‘“ But I’m 
doing things with my brain, too, you 
know,” he added quickly, anxious to be 
seen again on his pedestal. ‘I am 
getting on with my epic poem. I’ve 
done a lot since you last heard it. I'll 
read you the rest when we get home.” 

“ That will be lovely,” said Jane, to 
whom the faculty of rhyming was a 
never-ceasing wonder. She would sit 
bemused by the jingling lines and wrapt 
in awe at the minstrel. 

They sat ona bench by the flower-beds, 
gay in their spring charm of belated 
crocus and hyacinth and daffodil, with 
here and there a precocious tulip. Paul, 
sensitive to beauty, discoursed on 
flowers. Max Field had a studio in St. 
John’s Wood opening out into a garden, 
which last summer was a dream of de- 
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light. He described it. When he came 
into his kingdom he intended to have 
just such a garden. 

“ You'll let me have a peep at it some- 
times, won’t you ?”’ said Jane. 

‘* Of course,’’ said Paul. 

The lack of enthusiasm in his tone 
chilled the girl’s heart. But she did 
not protest. In these days, in spite of 
occasional outspokenness, she was still 
a humble little girl worshipping her 
brilliant companion from afar. 

“How often could I come?” 
asked. 

“That,” said he, in his boyish pasha- 
dom, ‘‘ would depend on how good you 
were.” 


she 


On Monday Paul went to the Life 
School and stripped with a heavy heart. 
Jane was right. It was not a man’s job. 
The fact, too, of his doing it lowered 
him in her esteem, and though he had no 
romantic thoughts whatever with re- 
gard to Jane, he enjoyed being Lord 
Paramount in her eyes. He went into 
the studio and took up his pose ; and as 
he stood on the model throne, con- 
spicuous, glaring, the one startling cen- 
tral object, Higgins’s ‘‘ How beastly !”’ 
came like a material echo and smote him 
in the face. He felt like Adam when he 
first proceeded to his primitive tailoring. 
A wave of shame ran through him. He 
looked around the great silent room at 
the rows of students, each in front of an 
easel, using his naked body for their 
purposes. <A phrase flashed across his 
mind—in three years his reading had 
brought vocabulary—they were using 
his physical body for their spiritual pur- 


poses. For the moment he hated them 
all fiercely. They were a band of vam- 
pires. Habit and discipline alone saved 


him from breaking his pose and fleeing 
headlong. 

There he was fixed, with outstretched 
limbs and strained loins, a human being 
far more alive than the peering, measur- 
ing throng, far more important, called 
by a destiny infinitely higher than 
theirs. And none of them suspected it. 
For the first time he saw himself as they 
saw him. They admired him as a 
thing, an animal trained especially for 
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them, a prize bullock. As a human be- 
ing they disregarded him. Nay, in the 
depth of their hearts they despised him, 
Not one of them would have stood where 
he did. 

The head of the school snapped his 
fingers impatiently and fussed up to the 
model-stand. ‘‘ What’s the matter ? 
Tired already? Take it easy for a 
minute, if you like.” ; 

“ No,” said Paul, instinctively stiffen- 
ing himself. ‘‘ I’m never tired.” 

It was his boast that he could stand 
longer in a given pose than any other 
model, and thereby he had earned re- 
putation. 

“ Then don’t go to pieces, my boy,” 
said the head of the school, not unkindly. 
“You're supposed to be a Greek athlete 
and not Venus rising from the sea or a 
jelly at a children’s party.”’ 

Paul flushed all over, and insane 
anger shook him. How dared the man 
speak to him like that? He kept the 
thinking wild thoughts. Every 
moment the strain grew less bearable, 
the consciousness of his degradation 
more intense. He longed for something 
to happen, something dramatic, some- 
thing that would show the vampires 
what manner of man he was. He was 
histrionic in his anguish. 

A fly settled on his back—a damp, 
sluggish fly that had survived the winter 

and it crawled horribly up his spine. 
He bore it for a few moments, and then 
his over-excited nerves gave way and he 
dashed his hand behind him. Some- 
body laughed. He raised his clenched 
fists and glared at the class. ‘‘ Ay, yo’ 
can laugh—yo’ can laugh till yo’ bust!” 
he cried, falling back into his Lancashire 
accent. ‘‘ But yo’ll never see me here 
agen. Never, never, never, so help me 
God ! ” 

He rushed away. The head of the 
school followed him and, while he was 
dressing, reasoned with him. 

“Nay,” said Paul. ‘‘ Never agen. 
Aw’m doan wi’ th’ whole business.” 

And as Paul walked home through 
the hurrying streets, he thought regret- 
fully of twenty speeches which would 
have more adequately signified his in- 
dignant retirement from the profession 


pose, 


(To be continued 











‘Caught af Wicker” 


Cricket Memories 
By Alberfr Kinross 


MNestrared by S3ert Thomas 


fi N Mr. P. F. Warner’s book 
f about 


H cricket—the _ title 
escapes me, but the volume 
ee is a general dissertation on 


the game—he mentions that the 
Middlesex team, before settling 
down at Lord’s, had their head- 
quarters on the Eton and Middle- 
sex Ground, an enclosure immedi- 
ately adjacent to Primrose Hill. Well I 
remember this enclosure, and Primrose 
Hill adjoining ; to-day the one is covered 
with Willet-built villas, and houses cele- 
brities, while Primrose Hill is emptied 
of its pond—-where I have seen boys 
bathe in hot weather and come out far 
more dirty than they went in—and is 
now a neat and orderly annexe to the 
Regent’s Park. 











AN OUTRAGED Cow 


Early in the ’seventies Hampstead 
was so much open country that we 
went across fields from our house in 
Fellows Road to Swiss Cottage, the then 
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terminus of the Metropolitan Railway. 
Finchley Road was all meadowland 
and I remember well another meadow 
just over our garden wall, inhabited 
by a cow. Here we used to pitch our 
stumps and begin a game, till the cow, 
objecting, charged down on us, and 
then it was a race to the garden wall. 
Often the cow’s horns, thoughtfully 
tipped with brass, clinked against the 
bricks where a moment ago had been 
the seat of our knickers. She never 
got us, however. 


CREASE MARKED—Two SHILLINGS 


Hampstead was full of private schools 
in those days, and the ambition of every 
school was to have its own pitch on 
the Eton and Middlesex, while the com- 
moner sort were relegated to Primrose 
Hill. Middlesex County had departed 
to Lord’s, and a squat, thick-set tyrant 
presided over the ground, or, at least, 
we thought him a tyrant; for in 
addition to taking a fabulous sum in 
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rent from us, he always charged two 
shillings for marking out a crease, anda 
crease we had to have every Wednesday 
or match-day. Of players, since be- 
come famous, whom I met there, I 
especially remember Mr. Stoddart and 
Mr. Hayman. 

The former, like Darcy Anderson, the 
Rugger International, was at a school 
called Oliver’s, quite the strongest 
school of all. His prowess, long after his 
actual schooldays, lingered with us, and 
it was always a feather in our caps that 
we had played on the same ground as 
the great A. E. Stoddart. 

H. B. Hayman was a visitor—his 
school played elsewhere ; but well I 
remember him taking a century against 
my own side, a rare feat for a school- 
boy, especially in those days when 
wickets were never “ perfect’ and 
seldom “ true.” 

On the Saturday afternoons all we 
schoolboys played away and the ground 
was given up to men’s clubs. Of one 
such, the Junior Middlesex, I later on 
became a member, and began then a 
lengthy acquaintance with London club 
cricket, which I have always regarded 
as “ better than nothing at all.” I 
used to enjoy the practice at the nets, 
but in the matches I was so often 
represented by “did not bat” that 
to-day I am often astonished I did not 
“chuck it’? and go in for lawn-tennis 
or even golf. Hundreds of London 
cricketers, no doubt, have done so. 


THE SELFISH LONDON AMATEUR 


On hard, dry wickets the London 
amateur still seems to me abominably 


““The cow, objecting, charged down on us, and then it was a race to the 
garden wall.”’ 









selfish ; he will stick there by the hour 
playing for safety, and only scoring off 
the loose ones. I know I was always 
thundering glad when wet weather came 
and the bowlers and free-hitters were on 
top. 

3ut, cautious and unenterprising as 
were some of those early batsmen, 
there was hardly one who could stand 
up to the great Spofforth. He had 
been the greatest bowler of his day in 
first-class cricket, and in the ’nineties 
and until he retired he was quite the 
greatest bowlerinclub cricket. A long, 
lean man, he had perfect control of the 
ball, which he sent down from a height ; 
he could read a batsman off like an open 
book, and much of his bowling was 
playing with little children. 


““ Crock’s HARBOUR ”’ 


What a side Hampstead had in those 
days !—quite as good as a county, and 
more amusing to watch. Mr. McGregor 
was behind the sticks, the great “‘ Spoff”’ 
bowling, or S. S. Pawling, or ‘‘ Plugger ”’ 
Marsden ; and Messrs. Stoddart, Hay- 
man and Dr. Thornton each likely to 
take a century. My place was point 
in those days, when point was a piace 
and not a crock’s harbour, and well I 
remember Stoddart giving me _ two 
chances off successive balls. The first 
one I missed—it was a hard, square cut 
and it raised a bruise on my chest 
that was quite a souvenir. Black 
glances followed me from ten points of 
the compass, when along came number 
two, a curling mis-hit that I clove to 
like a contortionist. So all was well ; 
and, indeed, the great man gave me a 
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“To be batting with him at the other wicket was a liberal education in 


the art of stealing runs.” 


word of praise as he went by. The big 
players are always generous. Take a 
liberty with Blythe or rare Jack Hearne 
and smash him to the boundary, and he 
will be the first to applaud the stroke. 

My London years were numbered, and 
I have always been glad to be quit of 
them. In memory they assume the 
shape of lugging a bag about for miles 
and miles, reaching some sooty en- 
closure, and “ innings declared closed ”’ 
the moment I had got going. Every 
now and again comes a gleam, a mo- 
ment’s pure joy, athwart the soot ; such 
as six successive fours hit off a bowler at 
Wimbledon, seven at South Hampstead, 
and the “ ping”’ of drives that landed 
on the corrugated-iron roofs of pavil- 
ions. Every cricketer treasures these 
memories, adding them to the impos- 
sible catch brought off at deep extra 
cover, and the ball that pitched outside 
the off and took the leg when the county 
player was heading for his century. 

It was my luck to be quit of London 
cricket—always a deadly serious busi- 
ness, socially as well as morally—and 
so, favoured by fortune, I went to the 
other extreme. Ashworth, my new 
hunting-ground, was six miles from a 
station, twelve miles from Cambridge, 
and in the wilderness in general. I had 
been sent there to recruit after a long 
illness, and now I had my first taste of 
country cricket. It was rather more 
than a taste ; it was an orgie. 


A SUMMER MADE FOR CRICKET 


That summer—the summer of 1892, a 
year of drought—was as though made 
for cricket, and right royally did we 


respond. Ashworth itself, like all Fen 
villages, was a beery village, and, to 
make matters worse, it had no squire 
nor any visible parson. We chose our 
captain by a series of single-wicket 
games, literally played for the honour ; 
and on match-days it was my duty to 
rout the skipper out of bed. He stuck 
there till the very last moment, one of 
those boosey, good-for-nothing fellows 
whose brief youth is devoted to sport. 

Our chief patron was the village 
publican, a martyr to delirium tremens, 
who drove about with us, accompanied 
by a barrel of beer, and rewarded the 
meritorious bat or bowler with an in- 
vitation that frequently ruined that 
player’s later efforts. More often, 
however, he would use his barrel against 
the other side, incapacitating their fast 
bowler or playing old Harry with the 
optics of the leading bat. 


CRICKET HOSPITALITY 


Farther afield, at St. Ives, Bluntis- 
ham, and especially at Papworth Hall, 
was better cricket, arfd, if truth be told, 
better company. I thought nothing 
then of cycling fifteen miles, playing 
from eleven till seven, and doing the 
journey home again. I have no recol- 
lection that I ever paid for anything to 
eat ; asimple yet delightful hospitality 
ruled everywhere in this remote Fen- 
country. At Papworth Hall, now 
passed to Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Hooley, 
the cricket was run by an enthusiastic 
gentleman who turned out a side that 
numbered several forgotten Blues and 
county players, and, when short of 
bowling, he would hire Dan Hayward 
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(brother of the veteran Tom) from 
Cambridge, and Coulson, and other noted 
“ pros.” 


RANJI’S SOVEREIGNS 


Hayward and Coulson were coaching 
“Ranji” at the time, and they said 
that after each practice he used to tip 
them a sovereign apiece. They were 
proud of the Indian’s success, and later 
on at Cambridge I remember him well, 
a familiar and ever-smiling figure in the 
streets, a terrible performer in college 
cricket—I once had the pleasure of 
fielding while he topped the 200 not 
out! Curiously enough, I thought 
more of the two Druces, W. G. and N. F., 
than of ‘ Ranji,” and perhaps, could 
N. F. have spared the time, he might 
have made an equal reputation. Young 
W. G., son of the Champion, and un- 
timely dead, was playing then for 
Pembroke and received his blue. He 
was a hard-working player, with little 
of his father’s confidence and mastery. 

THE ‘“‘ SESQUEPEDALIANS ” 

Apart from college cricket, we used to 
form roving clubs with amazing titles 
and splendiferous colours. There were 
the June-bugs, for instance, the Sesque- 
pedalians, and the Embryos—they lived 
for a season and then went out. We 
played against the surrounding villages, 
and were not very serious ; but many 
of those early acquaintanceships ripened 
into friendships, and hold unwavering 
to this day. 

The game was usually followed by 
dinner, libations of cheap port, and 









“Tod did make 





his century—106 not out!” 
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skirt-dancing in cap and gown— 
especially gown. There is one famous 
head master of a famous public-school, 
severe, ordained and safe for a bishop- 
ric. I can never look on him now with- 
out the mind’s eye focussing an earlier 
picture—young J. prancing homeward 
through a moonlit court of Trinity, a’ 
second Loie Fuller, a more robust Kate 
Vaughan. 

After Cambridge came the south, with 


an occasional game in London and 
incursions into various ‘“‘ weeks,” one 


of which took me to Rickling Green, as 
renowned a pitch as that at Malling, 
where Kent County used to play when 
in its infancy. 


A TALE OF PLUTOCRACY 


I remember one such “ week” 
completely spoiled by a new and 
plutocratic family that had taken on 
the big house, and with it some sem- 
blance of the old traditions. One of 
these traditions was that the big house 
should furnish two elevens during 
cricket-week and so fill up four days. 
This the newcomers volunteered to do, 
and, as the eldest boy was at Oxford 
and presumably had cricketing friends, 
the double challenge was accepted with 
gratitude. Young Mr. H. would pro- 
duce his friends, and there would be a 
couple of two-day matches between 
them and the home side. 

The friends arrived, gorgeous 
tures with valets and copious luggage. 
They turned up in motor-cars, they wore 
the choicest colours that money could 
buy, and we outed them before luncheon 
and beat their bowling till they wept 


crea- 
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with rage. In one day they had enough 
of it—and so had we. 


THE PUPPIFIED CRICKETER 


Oxford and Harrow, by the way, 
seem to produce the worst kind of 
puppified cricketer that I have ever 
encountered. It may be my misfor- 
tune; but, on the other hand, it may 
be theirs. And, again, I often think 
that many of the smaller public schools, 
such as Repton, Malvern, or Ton- 
bridge, could give Eton and Harrow 
points and a beating. They seem to 
produce a tougher kind of boy, with a 
less cultured appetite for liqueurs, 
siestas and cigarettes. 


AUTHORS v. ARTISTS 


One club and ground of these middle 
days I remember with a peculiar affec- 
tion. It was somewhere round 1900 
that Mr. E. W. Hornung, the author, 
invited me to Esher, where for several 
years he arranged a series of matches. 
Authors v. Artists occupied the first day, 
and Authors v. Esher the second. If 
you played in both—and I always did 
you spent the night with one or another 
of the hospitable inhabitants, and 
most noticeable among these was the 
venerable Mr. Martineau, the ancestor 
of many skilful cricketers. 

Under his roof were one _ night 
gathered the creators of ‘‘ Raffles’’ and 
“ Sherlock Holmes,” to say nothing of 
such fry as J. C. Snaith and myself, and 
I well recollect how I waked up early 
next morning and heard what I took 
to be the chirping of a typewriter. 
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Drowsily I listened, wondering which of 
these authors was so methodical as to 


be hard at it with the dawn. “ It must 
be Doyle,”’ I decided—but, lo, it was 
a robin, chirruping away upon my 
window-sill ! 

Sir Arthur was, and probably still 
is, a sound batsman, of the Here-I-am 
in-and-here-I-mean-to-stay variety. 
He bowled well, too, and was a judicious 
captain. Mr. J: M. Barrie turned out 
once and enjoyed himself immensely ; 
and another’ distinguished writer, 
swopping experiences with me in the 
pavilion, told me that, when at school, 
he had once made a century by praying 
hard between each over. ‘“‘ Disgusting 
little prig!’’ he added, though, person- 
ally, I didn’t see it, and advised him 
strongly to do the same to-day. 


‘ ’ 


ONE REASON FOR “ Luck’ 

The late Edwin Abbey, R.A., played 
with the Artists, a lovable and delight- 
fully keen cricketer, whom no amount 
of misfortune could keep out of the 
field. He is the only American I have 
ever played with, and he had got to 
cricket late in life and become an en- 
thusiast. One felt that it was positive 
cruelty to “ out” him, and I fancy he 
enjoyed more luck than most of us, 
and that, as the advertisements say, 
there was a reason. 

From some cause or other these 
Author matches drifted to Lord’s, where 
we became involved with Actors and 
Publishers ; and the generally accepted 
tradition that a writer must be hard up 
and a denizen of a garret found us out 
here, for, scarcely was the first of these 
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Village cricket, of course, 1s prolific of humour.’ 
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matches started, when 
a representative of the 
trade offered a guinea 
bat to the top-scorer— 
and, alas! so little was 
our gratitude and so 
great our affluence that 
it was never claimed ! 
Major Philip Trevor, 
the finest authority on 
cricket living, was in 
these games, and to be 
batting with him at the 
other wicket was a 
liberal education in the 
art of stealing runs. He 
could judge a run to the 
fraction of an inch, and, 
if you knew this and 
were alive to it, all was 
well. I didn’t, and, after 
several warnings, ran 
him out; and I have 
always regretted it. 


‘““ Young F. prancing homeward, 
a second Loie Fuller.’ 


SERIOUS BUSINESS 


I have tried somewhat to dwell on the 
humour of the game, but good club 
cricket is a serious business, and the 
advent of the “ perfect ’’ wicket has 
only made it more so. Still, a laugh 
or two can even be got out of the player 
who bats like a machine and breaks the 
heart of any normal bowler. 

Only last year I saw a man miracu- 
lously dislodged who had stayed at the 
wicket an hour for less than twenty. His 
own side was sick of him ; we were all of 
us sick of him ; yet it looked as though 
he were destined to remain there for the 
rest of the afternoon. At last, however, 
his partner drove one back hard along 
the carpet. The bowler stuck out his 
boot, and from the boot the ball 
cannoned into the wicket. “ How’s 
that ?’’ asked the bowler ; and ‘“‘Hout!”’ 
came the reply. The non-striker was 
backing up and out of his ground. He 
had to go. Glorious uncertainty this, 


with a vengeance ! 


THE TITLE-LOVING MAYOR 


More amusing than this is the story 
of a certain south-coast Mayor who 
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AGA ZINE 
dearly loved a title, and 
so, during the local 
cricket-weck, a visiting 
player was introduced 
to him as Sir Alfred 
J—, a _ baronet of 
ancient lineage. The 
introduction took place 
overnight at a cosy inn- 
parlour much frequented 
by the cricketing talent 
of those parts. “Sir 
Alfred ’’ was in the joke 
and did his best to be- 
have like a baronet ; the 
mayor was happy as a 
grig ; and the conspira- 
tors refrained from over- 
doing it! 

Next morning’s game 
was against the Wessex 
Wanderers, captained as 
usual by Lord H——. 
The Mayor sat in the 
pavilion till the luncheon 
interval: his new-found 
friend the baronet had 
greeted him most affably and with the 
utmost condescension; Lord H 
too had given him a nod. The Mayor 
was in clover. Before going in to 
luncheon with the players, he decided 
that peer and baronet must sit together. 
So first he sought out Lord H —- and 
asked permission tointroduce Sir Alfred. 


Lord H - would be delighted, and off 
went Mr. Mayor to find the baronet. 
Then came the presentation. “‘ Sir 
Alfred!’’ roared the peer, “‘ why, it’s 


old Charlie Bates!’’ And the Mayor, 
a sensitive gentleman, flushing like a 
tomato, went home to luncheon, and 
avoided the cricket-field for the re- 
mainder of that week. 


OF VILLAGE CRICKET 


Village cricket, of course, is prolific 
of humour; indeed, I fail to see 
how anyone lacking this precious sense 
could undertake so hazardous a game. 
Smashed heads, smashed hands, and 
blows about the body are taken for 
granted, and so are dropped catches and 
the deficiencies of the umpire. Bullocks 
fringe the ground as well as spectators, 
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and often your big drive 
is fielded by a pond. 

Despite all these 
drawbacks the game 
flourishes, and, person- 
ally, I never miss a sum- 
mer Saturday afternoon 
without visiting or en- 
tertaining. 

The early cricket that 
one reads of must have 
been much like village 
cricket. I have seen an 
enthusiastic parson re- 
linquish his captaincy, 
sprint off to the church, 
bury a parishioner, and 
then come trotting back 
again. It was his 
weekly holiday, and he 
was determined to make 
the most of it. At § 
Evington, a queer, age- § 
old ground hidden in a 
valley, you go among the 
to to like a 
flannels, and a dozen 
players lurking there in various stages 
of undress make a picture that recalls 
the antique world and its mythology. 


EccENTRIC PLAYERS 

Elsewhere you meet one-armed 
players and wooden-legged players and 
one-eyed players, and, with these, men 
who have played for their county or one 
of the two Varsities. 

A century in a village match is a rare 
and memorable phenomenon. First of 
all, there is hardly time for it; and, 
secondly, though one man may get 
going, there is seldom anybody to keep 
the other end alive. A year or two 
ago, however, in the whole-day match 
which villagers play on the Whit- 
Monday, Tod Huckstep, a friend of 
mine, pulled off his first century. 

A Lucky “ CENTURY ” 

Tod had been to London and had 
looked in at a shop-window, and there 
he had seen a cricket-bag such as county 
players use, and noble gentlemen. It 
was a great leather bag, square-mouthed, 
with handles on top and at beth ends. It 
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was marked down to fifty 
shillings from seventy, 
and Tod admired, fought 
with himself, and bought 
it. Why he bought it 
he could not say, ex- 
cept that he desired it. 
Some men buy riding- 
breeches and gaiters and 
are never likely to sit a 
horse. On the same 
lines Tod bought the 
cricket-bag and took it 
home and held it up to 
the envious gaze of his 
fellow-villagers. 
“That’d make a good 
club-bag,’”’ they said; 
“the club wants a bag 
badly.”’ And they kept 
on pressing and hinting 
till, at last, Tod, who was 
more than commonly 
good-natured, thought 





A curling mis-hit that I clove itsafest to leave his bag 
contortionist.” 


at home. On the fatal 
Whit-Monday, however, 
it being a whole-day match, and all 
the village to admire, he turned out with 
the bag and chanced it. He hadn’t 
even so much as a bat of his own to put 
in it, but still it was his bag. 

At luncheon everybody asked him as 
usual when he was going to make the 
club a present of the bag. ‘‘ Well, I’ll tell 
you what,” he said at last, “‘ if I make 
a century to-day, you can have the 
bag.” As he had never made a century 
in his life and never expected to make 
one, it seemed a safe enough offer, and 
was universally regarded as such. Yet, 
for all that, Tod did make his century— 
106 not out, to be exact. 

Everything came off for him that 
afternoon: men stuck in with him who 
had never stuck in before, a wandering 
cow got in the way of the fieldsman who 
otherwise must have caught him out, and 
a second chance was diverted by the 
heavy roller. . This is a true story, 


and Boughton, Tod’s village, possesses 
that very bag at this hour of writing. 
Whether the bag was responsible for the 
century is another question, that still 
awaits an answer. 

ALBERT KINROSS 
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E announced his arri- 
val in the district 
by cornering mules. 
Van Sorner of the 
“ El Son”’ mine and 
myself needed mules 
immediately, 

perately (of which fact the brigand was 

apparently aware); we therefore rode 
into Lados and interviewed him. 

The brigand turned out to be an Irish 
tenderfoot with blue eyes and a melting 
smile, inhabiting, pro tem., the back 
room at Old Ferdinand’s. 

He shook our hands, said he was glad 
to meet us and named an appalling price 
for his mules. He had only been in the 
country a month, he told us, and had 
gambled his last cent on the brutes. 

At this information Van Sorner brigh- 
tened, and swore we’d starve him out. 

He smiled and replied, “‘ Never, as 
long as an edible mule existed.”’ 

We hectored, blarneyed, bluffed and 
pleaded, but ended by paying his price. 

Van Sorner departed, herding his 
precious half of the drove before him, 
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but I lingered on, yarning with the 
tenderfoot. 

His name was O’Mara; he hailed 
from Wicklow, and to the garlic-scented, 
fly-humming saloon of Old Ferdinand he 
brought a whiff of the homeland irre- 
sistible to an exile. 

I heard of him next as having, by the 
merest chance, stumbled on a “lost” 
gold-working some thirty miles north of 
the “Son,” and that he was pounding 
out something considerably on_ the 
sunny side of ‘‘ pay ”’ with the assistance 
of an old five-stamp battery purchased 
with the mule money. 

Van Sorner told me about it. “ That 
gol-darn kid has the devil’s own luck,” 
said he. 

“ Yes,” said I—“‘ and a smile.”’ 

Van Sorner nodded. “It’s like 
candy, honey an’ mint-julep mixed, 
ain’t it ?—kinder tickles yer doggone 
heart.” 

After which outburst of poesy he de- 
parted in the direction of “‘ E] Son” to 
hammer seven bells out of his peons. 

A month or so later, my mill being 
stopped for water, I rode over to see the 
brigand. 

He was sitting on the dump, chewing 
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a cigarette butt, overseeing a gang of 
greasers Shovelling rubble. He smiled 
his famous smile and offered me a seat 
beside him on the dump. 

He had a capable miner overseeing the 
outfit, labour was plentiful, water hold- 
ing out, the reef was rich and looked 
good for ever. All was well with the 
world—but somehow his eyes looked 
iroubled. We trotted along the tech- 
nical talk-paths of pennyweights, tail- 
ings, amalgam, cyanide and drops, and 
came out into the cross-roads of 
generalities. 

“Warm weather,”’ said I originally. 

“Yes—October. They’re cubbing at 
home. Hunting man?” 

Inodded. ‘“‘ Used to be.’ 

“Same here.’”’ He suddenly imi- 
tated the whimper of a hound as it 
feathers a doubtful scent, its deeper, 
certain note, then, doubling his fist to 
his mouth, twanged a huntsman’s horn. 

He looked at me out of thecornersof his 
blue eyesand laughed a triflesheepishly. 

‘““ Homesick ? ”’ I inquired. 

“ Damnably.”’ 

“You'll grow out of it when you've 
been away fifteen years—like me.” 

“ Fifteen years !—Oh, Lord, it would 
kill me!” 

“Well, you’ve no cause to kick,’’ I 
went on. ‘‘ You'll be home again in 
next to no time, a sucking Croesus.”’ 

“Perhaps,” he murmured, but again 
his eyes were troubled. 

We went over to his tent and he 
showed me photographs of his people, 
his horses, his puppies and his home, a 
square-faced pile nestling in a wooded 
grove of the Wicklow Hills. His gaze 
hung wistfully over the picture of the 
old place, I noticed. 

We sat up half the night playing 
dummy bridge with the miner, and the 
next day I rode home again. 

O’Mara’s next and greatest throw 
with the Goddess came like a thunder- 
clap some six months later. He rode 
down to the ranch of old Don Anton del 
Ramon y Vallejo del Rojas, etc., etc., 
and smiled at the cattle baron and per- 
suaded him that he, O’Mara, was the 
only man breathing fit to be the life- 
companion of his (del Rojas’) daughter 
Dolores. 
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We, the gringro countryside, sat back 
on our haunches and gasped. 

Dolores del Rojas was a thing asa star, 
the moon above ; beautiful, exquisite, 
unattainable. A miracle that flashed 
past one in the streets of San Martinez, 
a glimpse of impossible Paradise—no- 
thing more or less. 

Van Sorner expressed himself vigor- 
ously on the subject. ‘“ D’ye know 
what ?—I’d have thankfully stood on 
my head in the gutter, in a swimmin’ 
suit, an’ let that girl fire prickly pears at 
me; I’d ha’ thrown a quadruple somer- 
sault off Brooklyn Bridge an’ bust my 
neck, if it would have made her laugh, 
I would—an’ now that all-fired young 
Mick !—Say, Jim, don’t it beat hell all 
to a frazzle—don’t it?’ 

“It’s that smile,” said I. 

“ Yes—doggone it!” growled Van 
Sorner, swinging into the saddle. ‘“‘ Me, 
I’ve only got a grin, an’ that comes darn 
hard sometimes. S’long!” 

I was climbing the main street of San 
Martinez (our port) some time later 
when O’Mara caught me up. He ran his 
arm through mine and swung me east- 
wards through the dusk. ““ Come 
home to dinner and meet the wife,”’ said 
he. 

I went. 

Dolores, beheld close at hand, to talk 
or listen to, was more than ever a thing 
of wonder. 

“ Well,” said I to O’ Mara as we sat on 
the verandah after dinner, puffing cigars 
and watching the lights of San Martinez 
below us. ‘‘ Well, my son, I guess that 
homesick feeling has worn off—eh ? ” 

He grunted and pulled a spark at his 
cigarend. ‘ D’ye know, it’s worse than 
ever.” 

“‘ Of all dashed ungrateful, insatiable 
young brutes s 

“Sounds like it, don’t it? But— 
but——”’ And then the whole story 
came out. 

“You see, it’s like this—it’s Shin- 
vogue.” (Shinvogue was the square 
pile in the Wicklow Hills.) ‘I don’t 
know if you'll understand me, but I 
was born there and lived there all 
my life. When I was at a boarding- 
school and holidays came, I went 
whooping home to Shinvogue; I knew 
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every tenant, horse, dog, ferret ; every 
tree, pool, stream; every twist and 
turn of the old place better than I 
know my bedroom. 

“ My folk have lived at Shinvogue for 
two centuries. Shinvogue is bred in me 
—can’t help it. Man alive! I can see 
the woods turning copperyin theautumn 
and hear the pheasants calling in the 
brakes. I get a smell of wet soil and 
damp leaves in my nose now and again 
and I want to get up and run and run, 
till I get there. Can you understand at 
all?” 

“Yes,” said I. “ We all have our 
Shinvogues. But with you it’s per- 
fectly simple; you're rich now. Why, 
in the name of heaven above, the earth 
beneath, not tomention the waters lower 
still, don’t you get up and run and run?”’ 

“ That’s just it. Ican’t—the guv’nor 
kicked me out, and I believe he’d 
shoot me if I showed my nose again— 
now.” 

I said nothing, which was the only 
possible thing to say. 

O’Mara puffed a smoke-ring towards 
the harbour lights and went on: ‘‘ You 
see, the guv’nor wanted me to marry a 
certain girl. She is an heiress; her 
property adjoins ours, and he admires 
her riding. 

“ He explained his ambitions to me. 
I laughed (which of course wasn’t wise) 
and told him I’d marry a wife, I could 
hive a groom. 

“ He got in a snorting rage and gave 
me a month to come to heel. At the 
end of the month he threw me out, and 
I gradually arrived out here.”’ 

“Surely he’s got over it by now? ” 
said I. 

“Not he. I wrote to him when I 
married, and got no reply. However, 
my youngest sister sent me a letter say- 
ing he'd nearly had a fit—regarded it as 
an added insult. My father is a pecu- 
liar man. He has thousands of good 
points, but he’s been Squire and lord of 
all he surveys so long that he thinks he 
owns the earth, and all must bow to him 
or suffer. He'll cut me off and leave 
Shinvogue to my young brother, who 
lives in London, fooling at the Bar. 
He hates the country and will sell the 
place. Oh, Lord,man! I’m anO’Mara, 
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and Shinvogue’s me. I want to see 
Dolores mistress there, I want to show 
her all the horses and dogs, the nests and 
rabbit-warrens where I used to ramble 
as a kid. I want to hear the tenants 
call her ‘ Herself’ and touch their 
caubeens with a ‘ God save your Lady- 
ship,’ as they did to my mother, and 
should to my wife—Lord ! but I want it 
damn badly ! ”’ 

He got up abruptly, and we went in- 
doors, where Dolores sang old Spanish 
love-songs to a guitar. 


II 


A year later I went home to the old 
country, and, moved by a feeble deter- 
mination, took the train from Dublin to 
Wicklow town. A side-car from a local 
hotel carried me farther, and as we left 
the muddy road for the Shinvogue drive 
and the house itself peered squarely 
round flanking woods I felt a twinge of 
sympathy for the boy back in the sun of 
San Martinez. 

Shinvogue House was hard of line and 
unblushingly ugly, but it had an air of 
“home” and old associations. The 
winter woods crept down to the right, 
left and rear as if to shield an old friend 
from the criticisms of the outside world. 

The hills to the back rose misty blue 
to a tiger-striped evening sky. A 
keeper in frieze and muddied leggings 
touched his cap as we splashed past ; a 
couple of rough colts cantered, whinny- 
ing, beside the fence; a_ brilliant 
pheasant scuttled across the drive, 
under the car-horse’s nose, and disap- 
peared into a briar brake. 

I felt glad Ihad come. Billy O'Mara 
and Shinvogue were worth an effort, 


and Sir Thomas could scarcely shoot me 


at any rate. 

I found the baronet and his three 
daughters at home. The old man was a 
lean, weather-cured curmudgeon, witha 
mop of white hair that fluffed over his 
head like a wig of raw cotton, keen grey 
eyes and a mouth that clipped open 
and shut like a snapping turtle. He 
received me with evident reluctance and 
suspicion, but native hospitality pre- 
vailed, and I was invited to stay for a 
day or two. My feeble determination 






























had trickled away to nothing at the 
actual sight of the enemy, but my tongue 
took the bit in its teeth (if I may say so), 
accepting of its own accord before I 


could master it; and, as in an uneasy 
dream, I heard Sir Thomas sourly order- 
ing the butler to take my traps to the 
Blue Room. 
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O’Mara rode down and smiled at the cattle baron and persuaded 
him that he was the only man breathing fit to be the 
life-companion of his daughter (page 873). 
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Then we had tea. The sisters, flutter- 
ing, browbeaten little women, now and 
again flashed furtive glances in my direc- 
tion, and I noticed the youngest work- 


ing along the sofa towards me on one 
occasion, but the baronet was on the gui 
vive and headed all conversation his 
way—Kerry cows as milkers were, I 
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think, the absorbing topic of conversa- 

tion throughout that strained repast. 
As I went upstairs to dress for dinner 

I found the youngest sister standing in 


the shadows ‘of a corridor. ‘ That’s 
Billy’s room,” she whispered, nodding 
towards an opposite door. “ You're 


Billy’s friend’, aren’t you ?—Shish ! ” 
A heavy footfall sounded on the stair 
behind us, and we both drifted ghostlike 
towards our respective quarters. 

The old butler was laying out my 
things as I slipped into the Blue Room. 
He finished studding a shirt, coughed be- 
hind his hand and begged that I would 
excuse him, but he believed I had seen 
Master William lately. Suspecting a 
conspiracy behind this and that any in- 
formation he gleaned would reach cer- 
tain quarters via the servants’ hall and 
the ladies’ maids, I opened out on the 
subject of Master William, and noted 
the old man’s evident pleasure. He 
felt sure Master William would succeed 
at anything, he said. He had a way 
with him. But they missed him here 
at home. Master Anthony (the family 
Jacob “ fooling at the bar’) was very 
handsome and clever, but there was 
nobody like Master William. Hegavea 
finishing brush to my trousers, thanked 
me respectfully and departed, beaming. 

Dinner that night, in the matter of 
gaiety and conversational esprit, was a 
replica of afternoon tea. The sisters, in 
a common design of evening dress, sat 
bolt upright and made timid openings 
for the baronet’s cast-iron dictums. 
However, when they left the room he 
came abruptly round to business. 

“T don’t wish to seem impolite, sir, 
but if that precious cub of mine has put 
you up to pitching the repentant pro- 
digal yarn to me, I warn you it’ll be 
worse than useless—worse than useless. 
I will hear nothing ; he is dead to me, the 
ungrateful young dog !—I suppose he 
has acquainted you with his view of the 
case?” 

“He did say something,” I murmured. 

Sir Thomas snorted. “ He trpated 
me and the girl, Miss Wilson, disgrace- 
fully—disgracefully ; and now, to top 
it off, he flings this Dago woman in my 
face!’ His tone implied that Provi- 
dence had designed “‘ Dagos’”’ solely 
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for the manufacture of macaroni and 
the grinding of organs. 

“Dolores O’Mara is a beautiful and 
refined lady—her father is a hidalgo, 
the son of hidalgos,” expostulated my 
unruly tongue (my heart had disap- 
peared altogether by this time). 

“It would have killed his mother,” 
whined Sir Thomas, with a flash of 
pitiful sentiment. 

I had an idea that Billy’s mother had 
blue eyes and a smile like ‘“ mixed 
candy, honey and mint julep,” and that 
she would have welcomed Dolores with 
an overflowing heart, but I said nothing, 
and a minute later we joined the sisters. 

The next day I spent entirely in the 
company of Sir Thomas. (He saw to 
that.) We tramped plough and covert 
from breakfast to sundown, and, to me, 
every field and coppice was haunted by 
the ghost of a small boy who set rabbit- 
snares in the grass and climbed the 
hazels for robins’ eggs. 

In the evening Miss Kathleen Wilson 
came to dine. 

She was a virile young woman, a 
trifle bony, with a weather-beaten skin 
which, in evening dress, showed itself to 
be divided into two colours, white and 
tan, like the high-water mark on a dock- 
side, but withal the possessor of a cer- 
tain fascination of full-blooded health 
and energy. 

She snubbed the sisters, but seemed 
on excellent, if not jovial terms with 
the baronet—in fact, she called him 
“Tommy.” (She would eventually ad- 
dress the custodian of heaven’s wicket as 
“« Pate,’ I believe.) 

She bandied views on stock with her 
host with the language and technicalities 
of astud groom. One felt that she was 
masquerading in woman’s clothes, and 
that had she been a man, she would 
have made a fortune horse-dealing. 

When she departed in her brougham, 
one of ‘‘ Tommy’s”’ cigarettes gleaming 
in her healthy lips, I felt a sense of re- 
lief. She was somewhat overpowering. 

The next day we went a-hunting, all 
five of us, to say nothing of the groom. 
The baronet, astride of a sturdy grey, 
herded us before him, like a flock of 
sheep, down the road to the meet. 

However, when the hounds were 











As I went to dress for dinner I found the youngest sister in the shadows of a corridor. 


“You're Billy’s friend, aren’t you?” she whispered (page £76). 
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thrown in he disappeared (hunting, ap- 
parently, was the one thing he allowed 
nothing mortal to interfere with), and 
then it was that the little sister and I 
foregathered. 

She fired a breathless volley of long- 
pent-up questions at my head. “ How 
was Billy ? What was his wife like ? 
Did she really, really care for him, and 
was shea lady? How was Billy stand- 
ing the climate ? Was his wife dark, 
and did she go to bull-fights ? ”’ etc., etc. 

I replied as best I could, until the 
coppery whine of a horn and a hallelu- 
jah chorus of tongues on the far side of 
the gorse called us to business. We had 
a twenty-minutes’ burst, and then a 
check ; the little sister beckoned with 
her crop from behind a clump of hollies, 
and again I struggled to satisfy her 
inquiries. 

“Did Billy ever speak of home, of 
them? She wished papa was not so 
dreadfully strong-minded. (Pig-headed 
old tyrant!) She was sure Dolores 
was very sweet and lovely—wasn’t she? 
Billy ought to come home ; his old re- 
triever had had another litter, his colts 
wanted schooling. She remembered 
him having such a fall at that bank over 
there. She had seen him kill a brace of 
snipe, right and left, down wind, in that 
bog over yonder.” 

The whole country seemed eloquent 
of Billy. 

A note on the horn again called us 
forth from cover. We picked up our 
reins and streamed away on a burning 
scent. down a line of short-grass fields, 
crossed by solid, hazel-topped banks. 
I saw old Sir Thomas pounding his grey 
along on the huntsman’s heels, with 
Miss Kathleen Wilson, on a raking chest- 
nut, running him a close second. 

The hounds swung to the right and 
the banks grew more and more formid- 
able. We jammed our hats tight and 
raced each other to gaps. It was alto- 
gether a hell-for-leather gallop. 

I tried a line of my own (a fool’s game 
in a new country) and got stopped for 
my sins by wire; when I eventually 
came up, they had killed in the open 
and the huntsman was tossing the corpse 
to the jaws of the leaping pack, with 
a“ Yoik! Tear’em! tear’em!” The 
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field handed flasks, loosened girths and 
beamed upon one another. 

To my surprise I could discern neither 
Sir Thomas nor his daughters. 

I inquired of a red-headed squireen, 
who had pulled up beside me and was 
gazing regretfully into the bottom of an 
empty whisky flask. 

He grinned. “ Faith! didn’t I see 
him, phlastered wid muck, in a boreen 
a mile back—lookin’ fit to eat his 
gran’ mother devilled, he was.” 

I thanked him, and with the help of a 
country boy discovered the road home. 

By dint of hard hacking I came up 
with the Shinvogue cavalcade about 
half-a-mile from the lodge gates. 

The baronet rode first. His hat was 
crushed over his corrugated brow like a 
dissipated concertina, both he and his 
steed were liberally ‘‘ phlastered’”’ with 
rich black mud. 

Behind him, at a respectful distance, 
trotted the sisters and their groom. An 
air of disaster and impending doom hung 
over the whole procession. 

I reined alongside the little sister and 
asked what had happened. 

She shot an awe-stricken glance at the 
baronet’s truculent back and, leaning 
from her saddle, whispered the appalling 
story. 


III 


I climbed the hill of San Martinez, 
was let through the iron gates and, pass- 
ing under the wistaria-laden emparado, 
came again to the O’Mara house. 

Geraniums poured over the varandal 
wall in a scarlet wave ; a jewelled lizard 
gleamed for an instant on the sunlit 
coping and then whisked into a crevice. 
Below, beyond the red roofs and white 
adobes, lay the blue harbour and bay of 
San Martinez, flecked with sunny sails. 

The little green island in the Atlantic 
mists was far, far away. 

Billy O’Mara stepped across the cool 
shadow of the varandal and caught both 
my hands. “ Back again, Jim!” he 
cried. ‘“‘ And what of home? Tell me 
all about it, but gently—gently.” 

For answer I handed him four letters. 
He fairly grabbed them from me, stared 
at the handwriting of the first, swore 
with surprise and ripped it open. 





















Billy suddenly waved the letter aloft, danced the first half-dozen steps of an original 
breakdown, and howled for his wife (age 820). 
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I watched his face changing as he 
read. Then he suddenly waved the 
letter aloft, tossed his sombrero in the 
air, kicked it twenty feet as it fell, 
danced the first half-dozen steps of an 
original breakdown, pump-handled my 
fist and howled for his wife. 

She came out of the sala, her daughter 
in her arms, bowed to me and went to 
her husband. 

“Dolores mia—this is from the old 
man, the guv’nor. Listen—he says— 
he says—here it is: ‘ Dear boy (Dear, 
mark you !), little hasty—reconsidered 
decision—happy to see you and your 
wife as soon as possible.’ Do you hear 
that, my wife?’ Then, shamelessly, 
he both kissed and hugged her. 

Dolores disengaged herself after a 
short struggle and held out her gracious 
hand to me.: I kissed it. (A Celt—I 
confess to this without a blush.) Her 
dark eyes were shining with a beautiful 
delight ; at that moment I felt that to 
face ten thousand infuriated baronets 
for her sake, yea, though they bristled 
with Gatling guns, would be the height 
of man’s desire. 

Billy, who displayed most of the 
symptoms of the violently intoxicated, 
broke out again, shook, thumped and 
questioned me unmercifully. 

(Some people, I notice, invariably ex- 
press their gratitude by knocking their 
benefactors about.) 

Dolores stood at his side, smiling bene- 
dictions on the pair of us. 

Dolores’ daughter (a positively wicked 
combination of her mother’s dark hair 
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and Billy’s blue eyes), who seemed to 
have, somehow, slipped to the floor in 
the scrimmage, rolled about at our feet, 
gurgling for recognition, but for the first 
and last time in her life was unnoticed. 

It was a wild, happy hour. 

“But what happened? What on 
earth made the guv’nor change his 
mind ? ” asked Billy presently. ‘‘ How 
did the miracle occur, Jimmy ? ” 

“We were out hunting,’ I answered. 
“We all got very excited, and Miss 
Kathleen Wilson crossed your father at 
ajump. He gota fall, was ‘ phlastered 
wid muck’ and lost the run of the 
season.” 

The dutiful son flung back his head 
and bellowed with joy. 


IV 


Three nights later I dismounted 
stiffly at the adobe on the “ El Son.” 
I found Van Sorner, a trifle leaner and 
greyer, devouring tamales and the social 
column of The Bakerville Torch (‘largest 
circulation in south-west Illinois ”’). 


“Huh ! ” said he when I told him the 
news. ‘So he goes back home with her 
—huh!”’ 


He took two mugs from an ex-gelig- 
nite box then employed as a cupboard, 
and filling them with Old Ferdinand’s 
special brand of liquid hell-fire, pushed 
one towards me. “ Huh !—Say, Jim, 
we won't waste liquor drinkin’ luck to 
those who’ve got it all—Here’s to you 
an’ me!” 

We drank in the good cause. 
CROSBIE GARSTIN. 
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B’-MRS BAILLIE REYNOLDS: 
Illustrated by Nore Schkepel : 





Y dear, it’s 
raining —do 
take care 
of your 
shoes!” 
said Mrs. 
Deverell 
plaintively. 
“Let Par- 
kin hold the 
umbrella 
over you!”’ 

Juliet, 
however, 
knew the 

exact degree to which the poor relation 
is entitled to make use of the chauffeur. 

She shook her head. “‘ It’s nothing,” 

she declared stoutly, as she descended 

from the warm interior of the motor, 
into the raw, penetrating April chill. 

“My cloak covers my frock, and what 

matter the state of my hair at this 

end of the evening ? Good-night, many 
thanks for driving me home.” 

“ Good-night—if you really won’t let 
Parkin !— Open the gate, Parkin, to 
save her gloves—there ought to be a 
covered way across that dreadful court ! 











it is most unfit that 
in such a place. Now 
what I have said to- 
serious! It is not as 


Really, Juliet, 
you should live 
do think over 
night, for it is 
though——”’ 

‘“‘—T were in my first youth,” cut in 
Juliet, gathering up her skirts. ‘‘ No, 
itisn’t. I shall be thirty next birthday. 
Oh, I assure you, I do sometimes reflect. 
There! Shut yourself in, out of the 
draught ! Good-night ! ”’ 

The final leave-taking was partially 
muffled, as she hurried away. 

“Wait a minute, Parkin, till she is 
safe indoors,’ sighed Mrs. Deverell, 
drawing her furs about her. ‘‘ There 
might be anybody—a pickpocket or 
worse—lurking under that wall.” 

Parkin grinned. “‘ She’s safe enough,” 
he muttered. But he waited, as in duty 
bound, until a parallelogram of dim 
light in the side of the dark block inti- 
mated the opening and closing of a door. 
Then he returned to his seat, and the car 
slipped humming away. 

Juliet’s musings, as she picked her 
way across the wet, black gravel, were 
something like this: ‘‘ How beastly ! 
Why didn’t I bring overshoes? It would 
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be nice to have a motor, and not be 
obliged to run about alone in the wet ! 
Well, as Cousin Louisa says—poor soul, 
she has been good to me!—I have a 
chance now to get out of it all, if I like 
totakeit. Ahme! Beilby Roe! Fifty 
and gouty! Mrs. Beilby Roe, 
number two! I am almost sure 
that I prefer wet gravel and solitude ! 
What about his side of the question ? 
He has made money, and thinks he may 
afford, this time, to marry Juliet King, 
pianist, who has contrived, so far, to 
earn—well, not butter perhaps, but 
certainly bread—as a_ professional, 
chiefly, if not altogether, because she 
has influential relations.”’ 

The latch-key turned, the door 
opened, and Juliet stood in a dimly-lit 
passage, with a stone stair ascending 
into obscurity above. 

“ The influential relations, naturally, 
have never liked it. Nobody’s rela- 
tions ought to be professional, unless at 
the very top of the tree. Naturally, 
also, they are getting sick of it. So will 
the public very shortly, because J. K. 
is beginning to develop the insidious 
dowdiness which is the inevitable result 
of the old done-up evening gown, upon 
a figure which is past its youth. Nine- 
teen looks all right in penny muslin ; 


not twenty-nine. Where, oh_ kind 
powers, will thirty-nine find me ? ’ 
She contemplated her shoe. “A 


spot of mud! Heaven send it be not 
beyond the powers of French chalk ! ” 

She began to ascend. 

“ Where will thirty-nine find me? A 
baby could answer that. On the shelf, 
of course. If I have luck, and contrive 
to find pupils, I may still be in this flat, 
wherein—with a moral that always ap- 
peals to me—another Miss J. King was 
my predecessor! Oh, what a weird 
thought! The first J. King succumbed 
to pneumonia. They hustled her off to 
Chelsea Hospital, and there she gave up 
the struggle for existence, and passed 
out of these prison walls into the glorious 
liberty of the world beyond! ” 

Reaching the first floor, she took 
breath, and once more mounted. 

“Another Miss J. King takes up the 
struggle. Which will it be this time ? 
Pneumonia again ? 


Slow starvation ? 
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Or Beilby Roe? . . . He would be kind 
tome. Why does he want to marry me, 
I wonder ? Headmiresmy touch. He 
would buy not me only, but my music. 
He has to pay half-a-guinea, now, to hear 
me play. Then he could have it for 
nothing! Also, you see, my relations 
are all—quite. He is not quite: and 


knows it. Can I? CanI?” 
The second floor. ‘‘ Only one more 
flight!” . 
“T don’t feel twenty-nine, 


though I look it. That is my tragedy. 
I know I was haggard this evening, in 
the glare of all that electric light. But 
I don’t feel haggard. I would like to 
cross the world, dare fate, do anything 
youthful and unsuitable ; instead of 
which I stay in London, quailing before 
agents and managers, crawling to their 
feet for an engagement. . . and debate 
as to whether I can bring myself to 
marry Beilby Roe.” 

She had reached the third floor, and, 
having found another latch-key, let her- 
self into the wee passage which passed 
through her domain. This consisted of 
bedroom, parlour and kitchen, all ab- 
surdly small. 

Juliet paused, on entering, to slip off 
her long cloak. She stood revealed, in 
white satin, with a pale face, soft black 
hair, and melting dark eyes. She was 
tall, and would have been graceful had 
she been a shade less thin. Something 
about her was out of harmony with 
Bonaccord Dwellings. 

Suddenly she caught her breath, and 
gazed before her as at a portent. A 
light was visible, through the. glass fan- 
light, above her sitting-room door. 

Had she left her lamp burning ? 
What unpardonable carelessness! Sure- 
ly, surely, she remembered turning it 
out ? 

Quick as thought she had stepped 
forward and opened the door. 

Before the fire, immediately facing 
her, was the back of an easy chair : over 
the top, was visible an unmistakably 
masculine head. It lay a little side- 
ways ; evidently its owner had dropped 
asleep. 

Had Juliet been wise, she would have 
hurried out, and turned the key upon 
the interloper while she aroused the 
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porter : but anger sprang to life in her 
before fear had time to shape itself. 
She came right into the room, crying 
sharply—‘‘ Well! Upon my word!” 

The sleeper awoke en sursaut. He 
sprang erect. He seemed to fill 
the tiny room. “Ah, there you are, 
my darling girl!’’ he cried eagerly, 
and before she could guess his inten- 
tion, or be warned of her peril, Juliet 
was in his arms, receiving as hearty 
a kissing as any young woman could 
desire. 

One cannot describe the fierce in- 
dignation, the bewilderment, the ulti- 
mate fear, which strove in Miss King’s 
mind as she made uncompromising, un- 
dignified efforts to free herself—efforts 
which seemed to cause amusement to 
her captor, who would by no means let 
her go. 

“ Judy, Judy, dearest girl, surely you 
know who [am? It’s Con! I’m Con- 
stantine—and by George, it 
has taken me time enough 
to track you out !”’ 

Not for a moment did she 
relax her efforts to disen- 
gage herself. ‘‘ Let me go,” 
she sobbed, “let me go, 
you coward! What do you 
mean? You are a perfect 
stranger to me.” 

“My dear good 
listen to what I’m 
you! I’m Constantine ! 
Isn’t that enough? You 
haven't forgotten your own 
brother’s name ? ”’ 

“ Brother!’ she cried 
hoarsely, half beside herself 
with scare and rage, “I 
never had a brother in my 
life!” 

He released her suddenly 
on that, and stepping back, 
surveyed her with a blank 
face, on which, as he gazed, 
wrath seemed to gather. 


“ Oh,” he said harshly, ‘‘ so 


child, 
telling 


you never had a brother. 
That is the ground you 
mean to take up, is it? 


You mean to deny me! Do 
you think that’s worthy of 
you—eh ? ”’ 
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She stood flushed and breathing fast, 
staring upon him, with a sudden wonder 
in her heart as to whether she could 
possibly have a brother of whom she had 
never heard ? A passionate wish awoke 
in her that she did possess any kind of 
near kin, even this man. ; 

He was large-framed and_loose- 
limbed, with a ragged fair moustache 
and wide grey eyes. His hair was too 
long, his suit evidently the effort of 
some artist far out in the wilds, and his 
general appearance somewhat shabby 
and battered, but not altogether un- 
pleasing. 

“ Ah,” he said bitterly, after a pause 
in which Juliet remained speechless, “‘ I 
see how it is. If I had come in a motor- 
car and a fur coat, diamonds on my 
fingers, jingling my cash in my pockets, 
I’d mayhap have got a different wel- 
come. But let me reassure you on one 
point, Judy. I haven't come to beg 


Juliet came right into the room, crying sharply— 
“Well! 


bad 


Upon my word 
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from my little sister—make your mind 
easy about that. I know I disgraced 
myself in old days—I know I deserved 
that father should write and say I need 
never come back until I could come back 


clear. Well, I couldn’t do it all ina 
minute. I couldn’t do it while they 
lived. But you may take it from me 


that if I hadn’t done it now, you 
wouldn’t see me here.”’ 

“Are we both mad ?”’ asked Juliet 
faintly. ‘‘ I assure you most solemnly 
that I never had a brother ii 

‘“Come now, that won’t do,”’ he cut 
in sternly. “‘ If the parents told you to 
think of me as dead, say so, right out ! 
If not, then drop this denial, because it 
doesn’t become the beautiful woman 
into whom you have grown. Here you 
stand before me, in a room furnished 
with things I remember from babyhood. 
That table! That cabinet ! Have I lost 
my memory ? I have been three weeks 
in London, following up the clue of 
every King that seemed in the least 
likely—and there were hundreds of ’em 
—making inquiries through the police, 
doing all I could! I came here, half in- 
clined to jack up the whole thing : it was 
looking for a needle in a hay-stack. 
When the porter told me you were out, 
I said, ‘‘ Take me upstairs, let me look 
at her rooms, I shall see something I can 
recognise if this Julia King is my Julia 
King. So up we came, and hardly was 
the door open, when in the passage I 
spied the old buffalo-horn hat-stand, 
with the nick I made in the lowest 
branch, to show I had grown tall enough 
to reach it! That was enough for me ! 
“TI wait till my sister comes in,”’ I said ; 
“and here I am.” 

A great flood of light had broken upon 
Juliet. She was so sorry for the shabby, 
eager man, that she could have wept. 
Indeed, the tears sprang to her eyes. 
“Oh!” she cried, “‘ oh, how dreadful ! 
You are Julia King’s brother ! I am not 
Julia, I am only Juliet. She--your 


sister—did live in this flat, before me. 
I bought her things. 
am!” 

A silence settled down upon the room. 
The man, hands deeply thrust into his 
pockets, stood staring, trying to take 
in the sense of what she told him. He 


Oh, how sorry I 
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turned away—the room was too small 
to afford him the relief of pacing up 
and down. It seemed to her a very 
long time before he said, huskily: “ Is 
she—dead ?”’ 

She nodded. 
years ago: rather more.’ 

“You are,” he said, after another 
pause : there was a desperate appeal in 
his voice, “‘ you are—no relation ? ”’ 

She hesitated. It seemed too cruel 
to crush him utterly. ‘‘ I—I believe 
I am a sort of cousin,’ she said weakly. 

His voice changed. ‘“ Are you, 
really ?’’ He came near to her, where 
she stood drooping against the table, 
and said with emphasis, “I say, you 
know, I beg your pardon.”’ 

She nodded. She could not speak. 

There was another silence. Then he 
moved to a side table on which he had 
laid down his soft felt hat. ‘I must 
wish you good-night ; it’s very late,”’ he 
said. 

Juliet looked up. The colour his 
joyful kisses had brought to her face 
had all faded, and she looked white and 
tired. ‘‘ Have you,” she asked timidly, 
“many friends in London ? ” 

He made a slight sound, meant for a 
laugh, but his voice as he replied did 
not sound like laughter. ‘“‘ Not a 
blessed one!” 

She made an effort, moved curiously 
by the sight of his disappointment. 
“Then I hope,” she murmured, “ that 
you will come and see me again.” 

He looked wistfully, almost hungrily 
at her. ‘“‘ I suppose you have plenty of 
relations and so on? ”’ 

“ Plenty of acquaintances ; too many 
relations. They want to interfere. ° 
Very few friends.” 

“Room for a shabby one?” he 
asked, smiling: then—‘‘ I should like 
to come, awfully. I could hear, then, 
about Judy. ..mysister. You could 
tell me about her, couldn’t you? And 
explain how we come to be cousins ? ” 

Juliet’s heart was high, and she felt 
quite impenitent, though she had never 
set eyes on his sister in her life, and 
knew their cousinhood extended no 
farther than a name. “Come to- 
morrow,” said she, with a courage 
which felt capable of defying all aunts 


“Pneumonia. Two 
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“Is she—dead?” (page 824). 


and Mrs. Grundy. ‘“‘ Come to tea, and 
we will have a good talk.” 


By the following evening, though it 
is to be feared that his knowledge of 
his sister’s last moments had not ad- 
vanced at all, Juliet, on the contrary, 
had heard his life-story, and it carried 
conviction. He had _ been skilfully 
made the cat’s-paw in a dishonourable 
business transaction, the bearings of 
which he had been, at that time, too 
inexperienced fully to understand. His 
employer had reaped the fruits of his 
action, while he had been turned adrift 
without a character, and told he was 
lucky to escape prosecution. 

He described for Juliet his life in the 
South American country where his lot 
was cast ; and the talk set fire to all her 
secret desires, her craving for travel and 
adventure. 


They went about to cathedrals, 
picture galleries and theatres. He had 
evidently saved money in order to 
enjoy his holiday, and though never 
lavish, he took her to good restaurants, 
and looked after her with a_ shy 
chivalry which had something engaging 
about it. 

In a short time, they had become 
friends. Meanwhile, the Beilby Roe 
question was looming in the distance. 
This gentleman evidently “ meant busi- 
ness. 

Juliet received a letter from him one 
day, inviting her to a week-end party at 
his country house, and suggesting that 
he should motor her and Mrs. Deverell 
thither. 

This invitation she declined, osten- 
sibly on account of professional engage- 
ments, but really for no better reason 
than that she and Constantine King were 
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going that Saturday afternoon to look 
over Windsor Castle. 

This was the kind of expedition on 
which she was fairly certain not to meet 
any of her world. In going about 
London with him she was obliged to use 
some circumspection. One glance into 
a taxi in which she was seated with an 
unknown escort would furnish Aunt 
Augusta or Cousin Louisa with a ser- 
mon : and in theatres one is never safe. 

Juliet had said no word of her un- 
usual experience to anyone, chiefly, she 
told herself, because her ‘“‘ cousin’ 
would shortly return to South America ; 
the episode would then be over. Why 
make a song about it ? 

There was something delightful in the 
present state of affairs—delightful and 
novel. She was determined to do no- 
thing to interrupt the course of it ; and 
so sure was she of having beenextremely 
careful, that Aunt Augusta’s visit, when 
it came, took her wholly by surprise. 

This lady, known to the world as 
Lady Doddermouth, had only once in 
her life previously ascended the stairs 
of Bonaccord Dwellings. 

She arrived in the forenoon and sur- 
prised her niece in the act of trimming 
a particularly successful hat. She 
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Constantine leaned over Lady Doddermouth impressively, and said, quite simply: 
“Not if I know it!” (page 827). 
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seemed so amiable at first that her 
victim did not detect the hand of iron 
beneath the velvet glove. Lady Dod- 
dermouth wanted to make a theatre 
party—would Juliet come? Juliet as- 
sented cordially. So far, so good. The 
play suggested was next discussed. 
This was The House with the Red Front 
Door. 

Off her guard, Juliet owned that she 
had recently seen this play. 

Aunt Augusta upon this unmasked 
her batteries. ‘‘ Then it was true! | 
thought Mr. Beilby Roe must have been 
mistaken! Was it really you he saw? 
I denied it with indignation when he 
told me. EvennowlI can’t. . . . Were 
there perhaps others with you, my dear, 
beside the gentleman in question—he 
may have been introduced by another 
acquaintance.” 

“What gentleman is in question, 
Aunt Augusta ? ” 

“Tsee. You do not wish to tell me. 
Then I must conclude that Mr. Beilby 
Roe was right, and that you were at 
the theatre alone with a young man.” 

“Tf I were,” cried Miss King, with 
burning cheeks, ‘‘ what concern is that 
of Mr. Beilby Roe’s ? ” 


“Juliet, listen to me. Mr. Beilby 
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Roe is a man of fine feeling—very 
fine feeling. Also he has the highest 
opinion of you. He came to me in 
deep trouble, having seen you at the 
theatre, in company with a man well 
known to him as a bad character.” 

“That shows how much Mr. Beilby 
Roe is to be believed. Mr. King, the 
gentleman with whom I went to the 
theatre that night, and who is a—a 
distant cousin—is now in England 
for the first time in twenty years.” 

“ Just what Mr. Roe said. He is 
aman who almost brought ruin on the 
firm who trusted him, and escaped 
prosecution only by the leniency of 
his employers.”’ 

As she spoke, the bell rang. Her 
niece rose, with the gleam of battle in 
her eye. “‘ That-is Mr. King. He 
has come to take me out,” she said 
with peculiar zest. “‘I will tell him 
exactly what Mr. Beilby Roe is saying 
about him.”’ 


‘ 





‘Good gracious ! How dare you!” 


cried Aunt Augusta in horror. She 
rose to go; but so strait was the space 
in which she found herself that she had 
perforce to remain where she was. 

Her niece re-entered, followed by an 
unnecessarily large young man. “ Mr. 
King and I were going to Hampton 
Court,’”’ said Juliet, when she had made 
the introduction. ‘‘ Owing to your 
kind visit, Auntie, I have not done 
trimming my hat. While I finish put- 
ting in the feather, will you kindly re- 
peat to him exactly what Mr. Beilby 
Roe said to you about him ? ” 

Constantine, who had folded himself 
up in a chair, came out of it with a 
bound. ‘“‘ Beilby Roe!” 

“A gentleman who wants to marry 
me,’ said Miss King outrageously, her 
eyes demurely bent upon her work. 

Lady Doddermouth uttered a kind 
of moan: but drew back with a start 
as Constantine placed his fists upon the 
table before her, leaned over her im- 
pressively, and said, quite simply: 
“ Not if I know it!” 

“ You are acquainted, then, with Mr. 
Roe?” asked Juliet quickly, just a 
trace of anxiety in her manner. 

“ He is the man who ruined me.” 
Aunt Augusta rallied and smiled dis- 
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“Dear me! Is this a proposal?” asked Juliet, 


taking up her hat and regarding 
it pensively (age §28). 


agreeably. ‘“‘ So that is your version of 
the affair?” 

“Tt is, Madam ; and it will be Mr. 
Roe’s version also, when he has heard 
a message which, with your leave, I 
should like to send him by you.”’ He 
remained leaning on the table, and 
spoke as a man speaks who has taken a 
sudden resolution. ‘‘ Tell him he may 
choose between giving up all preten- 
sions to Miss King, and finding himself 
inthe Law Courts. The English Courts, 
ma’am, are a place where he can’t 
afford to go, I assure you. Tell him I 
am no longer in a position to be bullied : 
that for every hundred pounds he is 
willing to put down, I can put down 
three! Tell him I'll take him up to 
the House of Lords if he isn’t very care- 
ful. Go, carry him that message, and 
see what he will say to you.” 

As he reached this point, he suddenly 
caught the eye of Juliet, who, seated 
opposite, was gazing with dancing eyes 
and parted lips, her whole expression a 
perfect rapture of approval. He re- 
turned to the charge. 

““ Beilby Roe has come to London to 
spend the money he amassed in Peru by 
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methods best not inquired into. Tell 
him, if he wants to be let alone, he had 
best let me alone. If he doesn’t, I'll 
make London too hot to hold him.” 

“Atrocious, abominable impertin- 
ence! ’’ Aunt Augusta was understood to 
say, but she was stuttering with nervous- 
ness to a degree which rendered her only 
half-audible. She took up her muff 
from the table, and Juliet, rising, hast- 
ened to adjust her sable stole. 

“Good-bye, Auntie, I am sorry you 
don’t like Cousin Constantine,’ she said 
demurely, preceding her from the room. 

Constantine retired to the hearthrug. 
He did not look like a victor; his ex- 
pression was that of vexation and an- 
noyance. He heard Aunt Augusta’s 
protests gradually shut out: and ina 
minute Juliet crept back into the room, 
and stood just within the door, her 
eyes, full of mischief, fixed admiringly 
upon him. 

“ Well, that was a grand bit of bluff!” 
she cried. ‘‘ You are great! But sup- 
pose Mr. Beilby Roe goes to your 
bankers, and bursts the bubble of your 
fabulous wealth ? ” 

Constantine had been standing like 
a man braced to make an avowal. As 
she spoke, a look of extraordinary relief 
came into his face. ‘‘ He won’t do that, 
he'll be too badly frightened. He'll 
probably go to the Riviera for the 
winter, and you and I can be married as 
soon as you are ready,” he said. “I’ve 
got enough to keep a wife, even if I am 
not a multi-millionaire.”’ 

“Dear me! Is this a proposal ? ’ 
asked Juliet, taking up her hat and re- 
garding it pensively. There was safety 
in the table between them. 

“It is,” he answered steadily. ‘‘ Will 
you come out with me to Peru, and exile 
yourself from Aunt Augusta and fromall 
the applause that surroundsa public per- 
former, to become a poor man’s wife ? ”’ 

She laid down her hat and looked up 
at him. ‘“ Adventurer!’ she said 
thoughtfully. ‘“‘ You came as a thief 
in the night. What do I know of you ? 
Nothing, except what you have told me ! 
You may be a married man, you may 
even not be Constantine King at all.” 

“Hold on! There is Beilby Roe’s 
word for my being Constantine King !’ 
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“So there is! I forgot that!” 

“ And there is what you yourself have 
found out for yourself, during the days 
he urged 


we have spent together,” 
steadily. 

He was coming round the table. 

“ After all, what certificate of disin- 
terestedness could I ask better than the 
fact of his wanting to marry me ?”’ she 
demanded of the universe. ‘‘ Are you 
sure you want to, Cousin Constantine ? 
Remember, I am twenty-nine! ” 


“Thank Heaven!’ he said, when he 
had kissed her as much as she would 
permit. ‘‘ That was a near shave! ’ 

“What was a near shave ? ”’ 

He eyed her doubtfully. ‘‘ We are 
duly, formally and decisively engaged 
to be married, are we not ?”’ he asked. 
“If you heard something to my disad- 
vantage, you wouldn’t break it off ?”’ 

‘I am not afraid. As you just now 
reminded me, I know something of you, 
after all. I trust my own judgment.” 

“Good! Then there is no need for 
any further dissembling. Let us go 
out together and buy things—all the 
things I’ve been aching to buy for you 
ever since I saw you—motors, dia- 
monds, furs, houses, country seats, 
yachts—every sort of thing a woman 
ought to have.” 

“ Constantine, are you mad ?” 

“Not a bit. I was only anxious you 
should know nothing of my money until 
you had accepted me. Cheer up! It’s 
bad to begin by finding out the man 
you ve got to marry in a suppressio vert : 
but make the best of me. Nobody’s 
perfect.” 

Juliet felt a little faint. The tre- 
mendous nature of the thing which had 
befallen her was too vast and far-reach- 
ing to be appreciated in a moment. Her 
first desire was to give him tit-for-tat. 
‘Since this is the moment for revela- 
tions,’’ she announced solemnly, ‘ you 
had better hear my confession too. You 
suppressed the truth—I did worse. I 
said I was a kind of cousin to you, but 
I’m not. I’m just no sort of relation to 
you at all.”’ : 

‘“‘ We can soon remedy that,”’ he said 
complacently. 

G. M. BaILLie REYNOLDS. 





HE FAILURE of 

The Pvetenders at 

the Haymarket 

Theatre has 

actually been 

used by the ad- 

herents of the 

National Theatre 

idea as an argu- 

ment in favour of their project! If 
ever there was an exemplification of 
the Jucus a non lucendo it is this. Here 
we had a splendid play by no less an 
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Rita Martin. 


In the New Gaiety success, 
“ The Girl on the Film.” 


MISS MADELEINE 
SEYMOUR: 


author than Ibsen, superbly staged and 


admirably acted, that was “‘ no good” 
from the very beginning and could not 
attract paying audiences for even a 
month at one of the most popular 
theatres in London. 

It had everything to appeal to the 
“intellectual”’ play-goer. There were 
not enough “intellectuals”? to go 
round for four little weeks. And this 
is used as an argument for a “ national 
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theatre,” 
that it shall appeal to that superior 
public which finds itself denied, in the 
homes of the ‘commercial drama,”’ 
that high art for which its soul yearns! 
This is the funniest piece of non-logic 
that I have heard for a very long time. 

It comes to this: There is evidently 


the chief reason for which is 9 
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ms 


such a small number of superior play- \* 


goers who desire the rarefied drama 
that an intellectual play of the highest 
class cannot be kept in the programme 
for even a few weeks. Ergo, a special 
theatre is to be built for them to stay 
away from. 

Splendid ! 

We are always being told that the 
ordinary play is no good to them, that 
they aspire to higher things, that real 
art languishes because theatrical con- 
ditions to-day render it impossible to 
produce fine work. Yet when a fine 
work 7s produced—a work for the pro- 
duction of which all the quidnuncs have 
been clamouring, all the prophets of the 
ideal have been weeping, a work the 
non-production of which, we were told, 
was a disgrace to the ordinary, wicked, 
obtuse actor-manager—so far from the 
elevated ones rallying to its support, 
we see a beggarly array of empty seats 
wherein we thought to find all that was 
brightest and best of London’s erudite 


oz: 


and “‘ thoughtful ’’ leaders of the ‘‘ new 
movement” and their followers. There- 


fore we are to have a “ National 
Theatre ’’ for the same thing to happen! 
A subsidised theatre is valuable to one 
class of person, and one class of person 
only—thesalaried functionariesattached 
to it. How the gods—not to mention 
the pittites and the people in the boxes 
—must be laughing! The failure of 
The Pretenders will be the last nail in 
the coffin of the faddists if there is any 
sense of humour left in the country. 


FROM ‘‘ JEUNE PREMIER”’ TO 
*‘ CHARACTER ACTOR’’—A RARE STEP 


‘Tue Versatiniry of Mr. Henry Ainley 
is amazing. He is one of the very rare 
instancesofahandsome “jeune premier” 
becoming a “‘ character actor ”’ for sheer 
love of his art. It isalmost always the 
other way about. It is the “ character 
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Dover Street Studios. 


MISS EMMY Who plays “ The Girl on the Film” at the 
WEHLEN : Gaiety with irresistible, elegant sauciness. 
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6) " as y—<<) actor” who longs to be the romantic 
= 16)) hero, and tries to become his own 
. ‘\) manager to gratify his ambition. Sir 
©)) Herbert Tree never essayed_ the 
(©) “juvenile lead ”’ till he became his own 
y) GS master. But Mr. Ainley has been eager 
O to disguise his handsome face and figure 
under the “ make-up” of “ character 
parts.” 

In The Great Adventure, at the Kings- 
way Theatre, Mr. Ainley expressed for 
us the perfection of an overmastering 
shyness. Not only by facial play, ges- 
ture and voice, but by the very carriage 
of him, indeed by a subtle exudation of 
the spirit. It was quite wonderful. 
He made Mr. Arnold Bennett’s funda- 
mental impossibility seem possible, even 
probable. Seldom has an_ author 
found an interpreter more absolutely 
attuned to his creation, masking its 
weakness, illuminating its most inward 
meaning. 

And this was an actor who, if he 
had followed the example of most of 
his kind, would have allowed his fac« 
to restrict him to immaculate heroes 
or sword-and-feather gallants. Mr. 
Ainley’s Bishop in Mr. Bernard Shaw's 
Getting Married, his Malvolio in Twel/th 
Night, and now his Carve, the supreme 
artist in The Great Adventure, are only 
the most remarkable studies in a gallery 
of varied portraiture which is growing 
into as fine a collection as anything the 
3ritish theatre has to show. Long 
may he be spared to add to it! 

One of these days, assuredly, Mr. 
Ainley will be at the head of an enter- 
prise of his own, and then, if he is strong 
enough not to follow in the footsteps of 
the majority of the actor-managers, he 
will tread steadfastly those paths of his 
art which bring to view delineation in 
its real sense, the subordination of per- 
sonality to interpretation ; he will give 
us that acting—how rare it is !—which 
is worthy to rank as creative art, almost 
equal in degree to the creativeness of 
the author who conceived it. He will 
not simply “ bring his body on ”’ to bi 
the idol of the ‘‘ matinée girls,” or 
be content to be among the merely 
aan FS ang er the new piece, “The superfic ial ‘* centre-of-the-stagers ”’ who 

+ Marriage Market,” at Daly's Theatre. attract the eye but leave the under- 


standing cold. 
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MISS LILIAN 
HALLOWES: 


JUDGMENT “ OUT OF FOCUS’”’? 


W uy pi Sir Herbert Tree pro- 
duce The Happy Island? Here 
we have an actor who is so much 
more than merely an actor—a 
man of the keenest intellect and 
subtlest brain, who knows a 
hawk from a hernshaw better 
than most men, but who, for some 
reason or another, saw virtue in 
this weak and flabby adaptation 
from the Hungarian. 

Why? It would be so in- 
teresting to know. Truly, the 
part he played was a “ showy” 
one, the character was verbose 





Bassano. 


As Juliet in ‘Romeo and Juliet” at the New Princess’s Theatre. 


and pseudo-philosophical in a forest of 
words—but that would not have been 
enough so utterly to deceive so keen a 
judge as Sir Herbert Tree. 

What is the hypnotism exercised by 
plays which, even to the layman, have 
no attributes of success, over the minds 


_of skilled and intellectual actors and 


managers ? A great reputation, thou- 
sands of pounds being at stake, it is 
absurd to believe that it is mere egotism 
and vanity which override their judg- 
ment, the mere desire to achieve a per- 
sonal success, to be prominently “ in 
the limelight,’’ to portray a character 
which affords scope for the display of 
personal talent although the environ- 
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MISS JUDITH 
NELME : 


ment is worthless. Besides, these ex- 
perienced actor-managers know that a 
good part in a bad play does not even 
reflect apersonalgloryonthemselves. A 
poor play overrides a good part most 
completely. Fine playsmake fineacting, 
and the occasions could be counted upon 
the fingers of one hand when the real 
public remembers an outstanding per- 
formance in a work which made that 
one character comparatively ineffective. 

Sir Herbert Tree produced Mr. Zang- 
will’s The War God, which was, if pos- 
sible, a more futile thing than The 
Happy Island. In this, again, his char- 
acter of a kind of Tolstoi had to philo- 
sophise through several weary acts of 


Hoppé. 
One of the Gaiety girls in‘‘ The Girl on the Film.” 


antiquated loquacity. The hero 
of The Happy Island was but a 
variant of this. 

And yet those who know Sir 
Herbert are aware that no con- 
ventional, out-at-elbows, hack- 
neyed disquisition on a frayed 
and well-worn theme can hold 
his attention for a single mo- 
ment. His mind is alert, inter- 
rogative ; his epigrams burst out 
without hesitation ; he is nimble 
and versatile. 

Why, then, are all these quali- 
ties in abeyance when he 
in judgment upon a play of the 


calibre of The Happy Island? 


sits 
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MISS WISH 
WYNNE: 


It is quite an interesting conundrum, 
and has a psychological value. 

MISS ETHEL IRVING'S PLANS 
Mr. ARNOLD BENNETT, in The Great 
Adventure, made his theme the pretence 
of a man to be dead, who lived as some- 
body else and heard what everyone 
thought of the supposedly dead man. 
It was a theme rare in, if not new to, 
the theatre. Then, by one of those 


curious coincidences of which literature 
and the drama have given so many 
examples, we had, a few nights later, 
Vanity at the Globe Theatre, in which 
Mr. Denny, the author, showed us a 
woman doing exactly the same thing. 

The man, in The Great Adventure, was 
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Bassanc 


Who, coming from the variety stage, won immediate suc- 
cess in ‘‘ The Great Adventure” at the Kingsway Theatre 


a famous painter, in Vanity the woman 
was a musical-comedy “star.” The 
reseniblance of the two pieces went no 
farther. Mr. Bennett’s work was a 
thing of art, Mr. Denny’s wasn’t. It 
did not afford that fine actress, Miss 
Ethel Irving, anything like the chance 
that The Great Adventure afforded Mr. 
Ainley, but, nevertheless, it allowed her 
rare talent plenty of opportunity in its 
minor phases. 

Vanity is to be followed by an English 
version of Sardou’s vivid and blood- 
curdling play, La Tosca, in which Mme. 
Bernhardt, in Paris, and Mrs. Bernard 
Beere, in London, appeared. Miss 
Irving will find scope in the character 
for the deeper and more tragic side of 
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her art, and it will be very surprising if 
she does not realise the horror of the 
part with splendid effect. 

It is all very well to sneer at the 
‘‘machine-made drama,’’ but when it 
is as well made as Diplomacy and 
La Tosca, its effect upon the modern, 
sophisticated public is just as strong 
as in the days of our youth. The 
twentieth century is very like, in funda- 
mentals, the Victorian era, and a thrill 
is a thrill in every century all the world 
over. More of this anon. 

We are also promised by Miss Irving 
a revival of Lady Frederick. This is 
a wonderful play. Mr. Somerset 
Maugham’s comedy—the story of which 
is a reversal of that of David Garrick, 
with a woman disillusioning a man in- 
stead of a man a woman—survived the 
ordeal of transference, not from one 
to asecond theatre, but from, I think, 
five houses in turn. One transference 
usually kills, or very nearly kills, a play 
in the ordinary course of events, but 
Lady Frederick went from house to house 
with undeviating triumph. This happy 
state of affairs was due both to play and 
player ; they suited each other to per- 
fection. Miss Irving’s gift of comedy 
closely allied to tears has never found a 
better medium of expression. 

I really do think that the Censor 
might now license Les Trois Filles de 
Mons. Dupont. We have advanced 
far since the period when he inter- 
dicted it, and many more outspoken 
things have been seen upon the stage in 
these later days. 

It was in an English translation of 
this play that Miss Ethel Irving made 
her first decisive stride from musical 
comedy to the higher ranks of the 
drama. When it was produced at a 
“private ’’ performance by the Stage 
Society at the Court Theatre, Miss 
Irving electrified London by her play- 
ing of the great scene between the 
woman and her husband. It would be 
fine if Miss Irving were allowed to in- 
clude this in her repertory at the Globe 
Theatre. I am aware that the English 
rightsare vested in Mr. Laurence Irving, 
but I am sure that he is sufficiently un- 
selfish, and sufficiently an artist, not 
to depriveusof apiece of actingsostimu- 
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lating as that of Miss Irving in the chief 
part. There is no other actress upon 
our stage so well equipped as she to 
give to the play the fullness of its mean- 
ing, its power and its tragedy. 


ACTIONS AND MOTIVES 


Due revivat of Diplomacy at Wynd- 
ham’s proved two things—how far 
we have travelled and how we remain 
in exactly the same place. We have 
journeyed leagues in actuality, depth 
and in the metaphysical trend of the 
drama; we are rooted to the same 
square yard of theatrical emotion, ex- 
citement and make-believe—+#f these three 
last are good of their kind. Except the 
“intellectuals ’’ (once again), who are 
usually ‘“‘ deadheads ’’ and who are cer- 
tainly very few, we are just as happy 
as before to shut our eyes and close our 
ears to logic and inevitability, so long 
as we are entertained and roused. 

The best of modern drama depends 
nothing at all upon the pretence that 
people might from given motives do 
certain things ; they do the things that 
such motives would inevitably lead them 
to do. But Sardou, and those of his 
time, did not similarly restrict them- 
selves. They made their characters act 
in such a way as to fit in with a certain 
“situation.” We see this in Diplomacy. 
Had the people done what the average 
human being would have done, the 
great situation could not have arrived. 
But, the situation having arrived, it 
proved as thrilling and as exciting as 
ever—and the modern audience was 
content to be dominated by the situa- 
tion without looking back to find why 
it was there. Therefore we have moved, 
and therefore we remain in the same 
place. 

Another thing was proved by the 
revival of Diplomacy—that acting to- 
day is just as good, in the average, as it 
was in the old days. When we come to 
the heroic drama it may not be so; it 
is probable that the giants of the past 
have no equal to-day. But in comedy 
we are certainly as good—and there is 
also this probability, that the old actors 
could not possibly have been so fine as 
our contemporaries in plays of absolute 
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naturalness, which to-day register the 
high-water mark of our drama. 

I am not writing of the players of only 
a decade or two ago, for I have seen 
some of them tackle the new spirit, the 
new method, with astonishing success, 
and have watched with amazement 
how some of the old school, trained in 
fustian or in the heroic drama, ac- 
climatised themselves, with no ap- 
parent effort, to the new order of 
things. No; I am referring to the rhe- 
torical “‘stars’’ of the spacious days 
of Drury Lane and Covent Garden, 
who laughed at the “ cup-and-saucer ”’ 
drama of Tom Robertson, and who 
desired always “‘ something to get their 
teeth into,’’ as Pinero said in Tve- 
lawny of the ‘ Wells.” 


THE SUBTLE PSYCHOLOGY OF JAPAN 


7 yPHoon, at the Haymarket, added 
another rung to the ladder of London’s 
cosmopolitanism. Plays of French, 
Russian, German life were succeeded 
by Typhoon, which sought to show us 
the innermost working of the subtle 
psychology of Japan. And the London 
audience watched, enjoyed and under- 
stood. 

Who said insularity ? 

It did not titter, mistaking the strange 
for the ludicrous, which has been the 
besetting sin of the average Englishman 
since the Conquest. It seemed to enter 
into the minds and hearts of these re- 
mote people, whose ethics and whose 
habits of thought are as far as the poles 
asunder from our own. 

Mr. Laurence Irving’s acting was once 
again an “eye-opener.” Tohis triumph 
as the Frenchman of The Lily, the 
Norwegian Skule of The Pretenders, he 
added the Japanese Dr. Takeramo. It 
was an extraordinary piece of work, of 
absolute delineation, of the suppression 
of individuality, of the taking on of 
another body and another mind. 

How fine it was could best be judged 
by the failure of Miss Mabel Hackney 
even tosuggest the Frenchcocotte. Miss 
Hackney remained Miss Hackney—a 
powerful and intellectual actress, but 
one quite incapable of becoming some- 
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body entirely distinct from herself. 
She never suggested the Paris cocotte : 
the effect was that of a clever artist 
impersonating a strident young woman 
of lower London who was no better than 
she should be. 


THE NEW GAIETY “GIRL ” 


A new Nellie Farren has come to the 
Gaiety—from Vienna, curiously enough. 
Miss Emmy Wehlen came to London a 
few years ago and appeared in The 
Dollar Princess, having at that time 
very little English at her command. She 
was well liked, but made nothing in the 
way of a furore. Then Miss Wehlen 
went to America and took the States by 
storm. Now, in The Girl on the Film, 
she returns to play the leading part at 
the Gaiety, speaking our language per- 
fectly and arriving at once as a “ star” 
of the first musical-comedy magnitude. 
Miss Wehlen has chic—to use a badly- 
treated word—charm, high spirits and 
devilry. Like Nellie Farren, she cannot 
sing very remarkably, and, so far, her 
dancing has not been more than so-so. 
But, also like Nellie Farren, she has a 
something in herself which is much more 
rare and much more valuable than any 
particular talent—she has the genius of 
personality. 

She is magnetic, she projects her 
temperament over the foot-lights. She 
takes the house to her with a gesture 
and subjugates the audience with a 
twinkle of the eye. She is distinctly 
“saucy,’’ but elegantly saucy ; she moves, 
so tospeak, with a lilt ; she is more “‘ femi- 
nine’ than was the never-to-be-for- 
gotten Farren, and she has more variety. 
She is not so much the inimitable gamin 
that ‘‘ our Nellie ’’ could be on occasion; 
she may not have—we do not yet know 

Nellie Farren’s gift of tears. I hope 
Miss Wehlen has come to stay at the 
Gaiety—it will be so interesting to 
watch her development. 

As for The Girl on the Film, there is 
nothing much more to say at this time 
of day—except to welcome that de- 
lightful actor of comedy, Mr. Charles 
Maude, as a distinct acquisition to the 
lighter lyric stage. 

BoyLE LAWRENCE. 
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SUMMARY CHAPTERS 
Richard Blake, a Secret-Service man acting for the U.S.A. Government, at Panama during a 
street brawl, aids Eileen O’Creagh, the daughter of the newlv-appointed British Vice-Consul 
of Riego, a natural port of Costanagua (Central America). On his arrival at Riego, O’Creagh 
learns, like every new-comer, that the district 1s dominated by Mulken Bros., German engineers, 
who under a concession are exploiting the old copper-mine of the ‘‘ Muralla Encarnada.”’ 
Accidentally he stumbles on The Secret, thereafter using his knowledge to blackmail Mulkens. 
Eventually Blake is dispatched to investigate the Germanisation. To his delight he again 
meets Eileen and they fall mutually in love. But he is not welcome to O’Creagh and the 
Mulkens, and they pian to dispose of him during an expedition into the interior. Hindered 
by the presence of Eileen and her elderly friend the Port doctor, Don Concepcion, they are 
unexpectedly recalled by a surprise visit of the President, Don Felipe Barranco, to Riego. 
Meanwhile Blake has been wounded by a jaguar, and Eileen makes up her mind to stay alone 
in the camp and nurse him. It becomes obvious that Mulkens have lured the President to 
Riego for motives of theirown. These appear when news comes in of a revolution in Corrieda, 
the capital, in favour of Don Carlos Ciervo, a German lately naturalised in Costanagua. 
Mulkens thereupon place Barranco under arrest, but a similar method of dealing with Blake 
and Eileen breaks down through the enterprise of Saul, the O’ Creaghs’ very capable major-domo. 
Under his guidance the friendly Indians lower the couple—between whom there is now a 
definite understanding—and Saul himself to safety in a cavern, known only to them, over- 
looking the Muralla mine. They manage to convey to Don Concepcion at Riego a dispatch 
from Blake addressed to his chief. Don Concepcion entrusts it to Commander MacEwen of 
H.M.S. ‘“ Frolic”’ for convevance to Panama, and is promptly dismissed and arrested by 
Hans Mulken. From his hiding-place Blake sees the armed German forces march from the 
mine for Corrieda, and deduces that a mere skeleton guard has been left over the prisoners. He 
and Saul then formulate plans for escape. 
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CHAPTER XX 


RESCUE 


he be tempted to do so. 


os scrambled 
THE 


Blake, too, 
up, tightened his holster 





AUL rose from his knees 
and straightened him- 
self with a little grunt 
of satisfaction. He had 
been leaning down, fix- 
ing a strap and band- 

a age into place so that 

Blake would be power- 
less to use his wounded arm should 
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belt, and took a look at his command. 
Mentally he could hardly refrain from 
an inward thrill of anxiety as he did 
so. A dozen imperturbable Indian 
faces confronted him, their dark eyes 
lustreless, their features devoid of any 
expression which could tell him how 
far he could rely upon their intre- 
pidity and faith. They did not speak 
—their mountain-disciplined lungs, in- 
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deed, worked with a regularity which 
gave them the effect of not breathing. 
They were merely attentive to his 
every action, but their attention was 
absolutely impassive. 

He turned to Saul. His gesture 
signified that all was ready. 

The half-breed gave him a curious 
look. He nodded, as if he had been 
asked a question. ‘“‘ Yes—all is pre- 
pared, sefior.’’ He hesitated. ‘And 
the men are more than prepared—they 
are eager. Stoicism is a_ tradition 
with them—almost a religion. Don’t 
be deceived by it. They will not fail.” 
He marshalled his men towards the 








back of the cave. Blake turned to 
Eileen. 
She came towards him. Together 


they drew back into the shadow cast 
by a projecting spur of rock. 

He put his arm about her. “ Yours 
is the hardest part—to wait, sweet- 
heart,’ he said. ‘‘ But I think that 
it will not be a long business—this. 
I have an instinct that all will go 
well.” 

For a moment she did not answer. 
She put up her hand and fingered the 
lapel of his coat. By the pulses which 
shook her he knew that she was seeking 
to gain control over herself. 

Her voice when it came was a 
whisper. ‘‘ You will not expose your- 
self—unnecessarily ? ’’ she pleaded. “I 
try—I try not to think. But for the 
next hour I must live—in torment.” 

He kissed her. And he put into his 
voice all that was cheery and opti- 
mistic. ‘“‘ Indeed I’m going to keep 
myself safe—and not only for you, 
my dearest. I have quite a desire to 
go on living. Since—well, since a few 
days ago it’s got to be quite a passion 
with me.” 

She nodded. ‘“ Yes,’’ she said—‘‘yes. 
And "She halted, stammered, 
found herself suddenly speechless. He 
waited, expectant. 

She averted her eyes from his. 
words came with a sudden rush. 
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—if circumstances arise where you have 
to make a decision, try—try to look at 
them from my point of view ! ”’ she said. 
grew 
I—always !”’ 


His face 
“ Wouldn’t 


frankly puzzled. 
he asked. 
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“ But—but is there anything special, 
my darling?” 

Hastily she put up her arms and 
locked them about his neck. She kissed 
him passionately, fiercely. “No!” 
she cried softly. “No! Just—that— 
and that is all. And now—go! The 
men are waiting—and I am waiting, 
my own, and—and—oh, I want to get 
the waiting over!” With a little 
determined gesture she pushed him out 
into the light. 

He turned towards her. Saul had 
lighted a torch, and the wavering light 
played upon her hair and was re- 
flected from her eyes. Blake lifted 
her fingers and pressed them lightly to 
his lips. ‘I don’t understand,” he 
said gently. ‘But I’ll remember. 
What you'd want me to do I’d know! 
Why, of course! How could I help 
knowing! I’d only have to think— 
of vou!”’ 

Her hand sank back from his lips, 
and she slipped back into the shadow 
and he went forward into the light— 
remembering. 

Saul led towards the back of the cave, 
marching straight upon the dead wall. 
Blake, who had not had the curiosity 
to examine every recess of the rock 
stronghold, experienced a vivid throb 
of curiosity. Saul paced towards the 
rock as if, like another Moses, he would 
strike upon it to produce—not water, 
but a path. 

The next moment he had disappeared ! 

He had wheeled sharply to the left, 
and the stone seemed to have swal- 
lowed him. Blake, following, dis- 
covered a slit—it was scarcely more— 
a fissure a bare eighteen inches wide 
in the stone, wriggled and found him- 
self at Saul’s side. The Indians fol- 
lowed noiselessly. 

Saul led on. The cave broadened till 
roof and sides were almost lost to view 
in the gloom, but the noise of passing 
footsteps, deadened in the silt, aroused 
no echo. Another narrow passage 
succeeded, followed by an irregular 
descent. This time they found them- 
selves in a smaller cave, little more 
than a recess, and Blake, search as he 
would, saw no possible means of exit. 

Saul spoke in a low voice to one of 
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his followers. The man leaned stolidly 
against the side of the cave, supporting 
his folded arms against the wall of 
stone. His forehead rested against his 
clasped palms. Impassively another 
Indian mounted upon his fellow’s 
shoulders and, reaching up, pressed 
his hands firmly against the roof. 

The stone which received the pressure 
moved. Saul’ extinguished the torch. 
In darkness and in silence Blake waited 
upon events. He understood instinc- 
tively that his companions were listen- 
ing. 

A drip splashed upon the floor. A 
tiny splinter of stone dislodged from the 
unseated mass above pattered down. 
But otherwise there was silence un- 
broken and profound. 

Saul whispered a command. 

Blake heard the crunch of one edge 
of stone meeting another. The next 
minute a dim ray of light, wavering 
and uncertain, outlined the opening 
above his head. Again Saul whispered 
in his ear. 

Arms closed about him, lifting him. 
From above a hand was lowered to 
meet his. A moment later, with a 
twist and a heave, he found himself 
standing beside the Indian in the dusk 
of what appeared to be a corridor, hewn 
not by Nature but by human effort, 
in the rock. And as his eyes grew 
accustomed to the light he saw more. 

Dust was at his feet—dust which 
other men had lately trod. It was a 
well-used passage this—it led from the 
greater light which he could see to his 
left to a dim but perfectly visible 
opening on his right. As the rest of 
his comrades followed him he saw the 
flagstone in the floor replaced and the 
deadening dust pressed over it again. 
Then with a gesture Saul led on, 
stealthily, peering beyond each corner 
as he reached it, panther-like, tense, 
ready to confront Fate with instant 
action. 

He halted, suddenly, alertly. Blake 
stared over his shoulder. 

In the centre of a wide hall in the 
stone a rude lamp was aflare, the flame 
upon the half-drowned wick leaping 
and sinking as it guttered, untended. 
Beside it, squatting in the dust, their 
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foreheads bent down upon their knees, 
a couple of peons slept. 

Saul drew a deep breath in satis- 
faction. Then he and a companion 
slipped stealthily out into the light, 
approached, stood behind the drowsing 
pair.. With a significant gesture Saul 
stooped, and catching his man around 
the neck and shoulders, closed his hand 
firmly upon his lips. The other Indian 
did likewise. 

There was a scuffling sound; the 
dust rose lazily from a short struggle. 
But the other Indians had run forward 
by now and the dust died down. When 
they rose again two bodies lay stark 
and silent, lashed at elbow, wrist and 
ankle with raw-hide—gagged, helpless, 
looking up at their captors with wide, 
terrified eyes. 

Saul sat down beside one and spoke 
in a low, questioning voice. The man 
at his feet stared at him steadily and 
without motion. Saul, with a lazy, 
half-indifferent, matter-of-fact air drew 
his sheath-knife. He repeated his 
question. 

A thrill of emotion crossed the 
prisoner’s face. His. cheeks twitched. 
Finally he dropped ‘and lifted his chin 
in a sullen nod. Saul spoke again. 
The peon wagged his head from side 
to side in disavowal. 

Saul rose, shrugging his shoulders. 
“As we shall test his information so 
soon and so unmistakably I do not 
think he lies, sefor,”” he said. ‘‘ Don 
Felipe is imprisoned a mile from here. 
Captain Bron, his aide-de-camp, to- 
gether with the men of his escort, in a 
different range of cells, nearer and more 
accessible. It is awkward. For if we 
attack and release the latter, there is 
a chance that the warders will kill, 
rather than risk losing, the former.”’ 

Blake made a gesture of surprise. 
“Don Felipe a mile away! He, then, 
is not in the mine ? ” 

Saul smiled. ‘“‘ No, sefior. And for 
a very good reason. There is mo mine 
-—in your sense of the word.” 

Blake looked at the half-breed in 
amazement. Saul made a deprecating 
gesture. ‘‘ The story is a long one,” 
he said, “‘ and one which the Sierra 
Indians alone are fully qualified to tell. 
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It is sufficient for the moment, sefor, 
to inform you that we are in a series 
of caves formed by volcanic action 
many hundreds of years ago. Mulken 
Brothers discovered them, have been 
using them, and have screened their 
use of them behind this story of a mine. 
Some rumour must have reached Cor- 
rieda at last, and Don Felipe—unfor- 
tunately for himself—decided to come 
and investigate it personally. Mulken 
Brothers had apparently to take action, 



















Another Indian mounted upon his fellow’s shoulders and, 
reaching up, pressed his hands firmly against the 
roof. 
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The stone moved (page §47). 
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to prevent his using any information he 
had gained—or was about to gain. All 
I have learned I have learned from 
Indian sources, sehor. There has been 
a secret—shared by Mulken Brothers 
and the Indians of the Sierra. Each 
side had its own reasons for reticence— 
both have kept silence for eighteen 
months. Matters have brought you 
and me, at last, to—+this.”’ f 

He pointed towards the shadowy 
exit from the hall of stone—to the 
bound men at their feet—to the 
waiting Indians upon whose 
faces the struggle had blunted, 
as it were, the edge of apathy. 
One or two panted—in their 
bead-like eyes was even a sort 
of restrained admiration. 

Blake shook his head won- 
deringly. “That there was a 
mystery—that I too knew by 
rumour,” he answered. ‘ That 
is why I am here. But the 
reason ? That still eludes me. 
All the same our present business 
is defined enough. We have to 
get Don Felipe Barranco. We 
have, if possible, to get 
his men. And then, no 
doubt, we can employ 
ourselves in getting a 


little information. The 
President first. The 
question is—how ? ” 
Saul pointed down 
the dusk of the cavern 
to the shadow of the 
far side. ‘‘ These men 


were placed here to give 
warning of any entrance. 
But at the same time no 
attack from this direc- 
tion was expected. We 
have that in our favour, 
senor. Weshallbe in the 
céntre of things before 
any resistance can be 
organised. We cannot 
make plans. We shall 
arrive and then——’’ 
He shrugged his shoul- 


ders. ‘‘As Chance wills, 
senior!” 
Blake nodded. He 


lifted his hand with a 
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significant gesture. Silently, padding 
through the dust, he and his following 
passed down the cavern and into the 
narrower passage at its farther end. 

Their progress continued much as 
before. Sometimes the rock closed 
upon them in narrowed tunnels through 
which, centuries before, lava had most 
evidently roared. Sometimes it wi- 
dened into halls, cisterns, first for 
volcanic gases, since, no doubt, for 
subterranean springs. Now empty, 
dust-dry, silent. But so far Blake 
saw no evidence of human effort. The 
activities of Mulken Brothers—and 
that there had been activities the adits 
and the ore tramways on the Muralla 
cliff were evidence—had not pierced 
to these outlying portions of their 
domain. The adventurers pushed for- 
ward unchallenged till at last Saul 
again halted, again extinguished the 
light, and again, with Blake at his side, 
crept forward, probing for a path by 
touch alone. 

A spur of rock took sudden outline in 
front of them, leaping into vision from 
the darkness against a distant glow of 
yellow light. They pressed on carefully. 

Blake drew a quick breath, 

In the centre of a wide cavern a 
couple of men sat on seats of stone 
before a huge boulder. On this were 
half-a-dozen pewter plates containing 
food. The two men _ were eating 
leisurely, conversing as they ate. Blake’s 
start of surprise, indeed, was due to 
the fact that they spoke English. His 
amazement was by no means lessened 
when he discovered one of them to be 
Major O’Creagh. The major’s com- 
panion he did not know. 

Saul whispered in his ear. ‘It is Don 
Felipe Barranco—that otherone. About 
fifty yards between us and them, sefior. 
We can cover it in six seconds.” 

Again Blake started. He stared at 
the big man, noting as he did so the 
expression with which the ex-president 
was surveying his companion. Fatal- 
istic and yet humorous contempt 
seemed to be the emotion behind those 
dark, steadfast eyes. And Blake 
caught a sentence which emphasised 
this instinct. 

“ After all,” he was saying, “as a 
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prisoner yourself you must share my 
outlook ? ” 

The major leaned back and lit a 
cigarette. ‘“‘ Not altogether, my dear 
Don Felipe,” he said. “I am on 
parole. You, I regret to notice, are 
not given this semi-liberty.” 

The Costanaguan laughed, “ It 
seems to me you do not exercise your 
prerogatives, my friend,” he said. 
“With leave to visit the outside world, 
you have stayed by me in the most 
self-sacrificing manner. I am desolated 
to be such a responsibility.” 

He paused, blew a great cloud of 
smoke, and made a gesture towards the 
eight or ten men with revolvers at 
their belts who sat at a little distance, 
grouped about another table of stone, 
playing cards. He also, with a jerk 
of the head, indicated the sentry who 
carried a rifle at the slant and moved 
to and fro across an opening on the 
opposite side of the cave. 

“And these men, too, in no way 
resent the authority which you seem 
to exercise over them, I have a sensi- 
tive ear. When I am sitting alone in 
there,’’ he made a backward movement 
of his head towards a part of the cave 
which Blake was as yet unable to 
see, ““I hear whole sentences in your 
authoritative voice. They sound more 
like the commands of a leader than the 
pleas of a prisoner on parole.”’ 

The major shrugged his shoulders. 
““T have been a soldier,”’ he explained. 
“It is not altogether easy to forget the 
military outlook.” 

He leaned forward and poured him- 
self out a tumbler of dark red wine. 
Blake considered for a moment. He 
was in luck. Here was the principal 
object of their search. The major was 
the unexpected in their discovery. He, 
too, was a prisoner, but Mulken 
Brothers had not ventured to make him 
a sharer of Don Felipe’s prison. Doubt- 
less they feared complications for the 
new government with the British Lion. 
But would these warders share that 
outlook ? Surprised, would they not 
empty their revolvers at their prisoners 
before the rescue party had time to 
fling themselves in the way? He 
whispered to Saul. 








The half-breed nodded. ‘‘ We have to 
place—and keep—their attention else- 
where for the matter of five seconds,” 
he said. ‘‘ That ought not to be diffi- 
cult, sefor.’’ He turned and whispered 
tohismen. Then he reached down and 
lifted a fair-sized pebble from the floor. 

“You are ready ?”’ he asked Blake 
earnestly. The other nodded, loosening 
his revolver from his belt. Yet he 
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So far he 


looked at Saul questioningly. 
entirely failed to divine his intention. 
The half-breed unfastened his waist- 


belt and looped it. In the widest 
part of the loop he placed the stone. 
Then he began to whirl the impromptu 
sling silently round his head. He 
released it. The pebble flew through 
the air and crashed loudly against the 
wall of the cavern beyond the card- 





They saw, but scarcely permitted themselves to believe that they saw, pictures, carvings, high 


relief and low relief, mouldings, frettings of the stone. 
On the wall the prehistoric expression of a dead race! 


players. The eight men leaped to their 
feet, staring with startled eyes at the 
point from which it rattled to the floor. 

It was enough. 

Running as Indians only can run, 
Blake’s followers were across the dusty 
floor and at the sides of the unconscious 
men before the latter had had a chance 
to recover from their surprise. Blake’s 
sound arm shot out to land his fist 
resoundingly on a German temple. 
The man sank down, grunting as a 
pole-axed bullock sinks. Of the other 
seven, six were already helpless, the 


On the floor the silent machines. 
It was stupefying ! (page S49). 
raw-hide nooses which 
flung having dropped about their 
elbows at the first throw. Saul’s 
antagonist, a thickly-built, low-browed 
ruffian, was caught in the same snare 
but had the strength to break it. With 
a yell and a tremendous outward thrust 
of his arms he found freedom. His 

hand fell to his holster. 

A tongue of red flame spurted from 
his revolver-barrel. Saul staggered. 
A second shot followed. Blake’s own 
sombrero leaped into the air and floated 
to the floor. He felt the burning track 


the Indians 
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of the bullet across his brow, but 
surprise, rather than pain, thrilled him. 
For the second shot had not come from 
the same revolver. The man was down 
before he had time to shoot again. 
Three Indians had leaped upon him 
together, and as many blades flashed 
red in the torchlight. This time their 
antagonist had no second chance. The 
wide, crimson pool which smoked into 
the dust was proof enough of that. 
With a little shudder of regret Blake 
turned towards the centre of the hall. 

Three Indians flashed past him, 
running fiercely towards the far end of 
the cave. Blake remembered the sen- 
try, and in the same moment remem- 
brance supplied an explanation of the 
graze across his brow. This hero had 
risked one shot before he saw wisdom 
in attempting an instant escape. 

Blake ran towards O’Creagh, holding 
out his hand. 

And then, outlined dark against the 
yellow stone, the major’s arm shot up, 
and Blake looked—it was but for less 
than half a breathing space—at a 
narrow, shining ring of steel which was 
the muzzle of a pistol aligned upon his 
chest. Instantaneous yet age-long, the 
thing was photographed upon his brain. 
And in that moment he saw beyond the 
stress of the immediate peril. His 
mind saw Eijieen’s face white above a 
motionless body—which was his own. 

Again the red spurt of flame—again 
the echo of the shot. But the bullet 
ploughed dully into the dust. The man 
beside O’Creagh had seen and fore- 
stalled his action. Don Felipe’s hand 
had gripped the muzzle—Don Felipe’s 
suddenly applied strength had twisted it 
down—and then away. He stood, hold- 
ing it smoking in his unquivering grip. 

O’Creagh cursed loudly, passionately, 
with all the unfettered vehemence of 
balked desire. Then _ incredulously, 
suddenly, surprise making him almost 
inarticulate, he pronounced Blake’s 
name. ‘“‘ You!” hestammered. “‘ You!’’ 

Don Felipe smiled pleasantly, yet 
with something almost weary in his 
air. It was the smile of a man watch- 
ing a favourite actor and finding him— 
disappointing. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


SAUL EXPLAINS 
*“ “THE question of the prisoners is 
the vital one,” said Don 
Felipe, with a wave of his hand 
at the half-score of sullen men who 
were grouped together with shackled 
wrists in the centre of the cave. 
Bron, who was his companion, nod- 
ded, and then turned his eyes question- 
ingly to Saul, who stood beside them. 
The half-breed shrugged his shoulders. 
“T suppose it is impossible to follow 
custom, Excellency,’’ he answered. 


“The men are  (filibusters, armed 
foreigners, making an unprovoked 


attack upon a friendly nation. Un- 
fortunately their leader was naturalised 
—that is the complication. Otherwise 
we ought to shoot them out of hand. 
But America might protest ’’—he 
smiled benevolently in the direction of 
Blake—‘‘ or even England,” he added 
with a sarcastic intonation as his eyes 
travelled on to O’Creagh. 


o ed. “England!” he 
Bron grunted England ! ] 
retorted. ‘“‘ Major O’Creagh represents 


—himself! I have been in England, 
I am an admirer of the English. If 
they knew, they would thank you to 
insure that their Riego vice-consul 
misrepresents them no more.” 

Saul looked at him _ impassively. 
““T was—I still am—his_ servant, 
senor,’’ he explained. 

Don Felipe smiled at him. “ Cap- 
tain Bron is quite well aware of the 
circumstances of your engagement, 
amigo,’ he said. ‘‘ You secret service 
men are just a shade too fond of pro- 
longing the masquerades in which you 
figure. After to-night you may as 
well come out into the open. Major 
O’Creagh requires no further super- 
vision. He has revealed himself.” 

“Eh?” said Bron wheeling. “I 
always knew he was in with the Prus- 
sian dogs—one felt it through every 
pore of one’s skin. But I thought he 
still held to the fiction that he had 
been arrested along with us? ”’ 

Don Felipe made a gesture of assent. 
“He holds to it—firmly,” he agreed, 
“but that did not prevent his natural 
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passion at being suddenly circum- 
vented from goading him into attempt- 
ing Blake’s life. He shot at him twice 
—missing the first time because he is 
a bad shot, the second because I had 
time to ruin his aim. I shall make it 
my business, when I recover my con- 
stitutional place in the country, to 
tender a full account of his actions to 
the British Government. It will be 
interesting reading for them.” 

Saul coughed. As a sound it cer- 
tainly expressed more than mere 
bronchial irritation. At any rate, Don 
Felipe heard in it doubt and a hint of 
deprecation. He smiled at the half- 
breed. ‘‘ Yes? ”’ he questioned. “ Yes, 
my friend ? ”’ 

“You are exceedingly grateful, are 
you not, Excellency, to our American 
friend, Mr. Blake ? ”’ 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“He is the accepted lover ’’—the 
rigidity of the half-breed’s voice seemed 
to increase in ratio to the sentimentality 
of his subject—‘‘ of the seforita my 
master’s daughter.” 

Don Felipe threw back his head and 
laughed his thin, high-bred laugh. 
“ Nature—Nature!”’ he _ deplored. 
‘“ Another complication ! ”’ 

“Ugh!” growled Bron. ‘“ That is 
easily settled. A man of reputation 
will not marry into that breed, if I 
judge him aright.” 

Saul turned to him suavely. “I 
have been his companion for ten days, 
sefior,’ he said. ‘‘ You judge him, 
in my poor opinion, wrong.” 

Don Felipe nodded. “ Of course. 
He is a man of honour—it is quite 
evident. And you are too Mosaic, 
friend Luiz—you would visit the sins 
of the fathers upon the children. Well 
—for our rescuer’s sake, then, the 
major goes unreported and unharmed. 
But he will need supervision.” 

Saul waved his fingers deferentially. 
“With your good leave, Excellency, I 
resume my place in his service. My 
watch may not have been too diligent 
in the past—in fact. recent events show 
that it was not. But I have learned 
my lesson. In future I will make it 
adequate—you may have confidence in 
that.” 
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“It was adequate in the past, amigo. 
I have no one to blame for this coil but 
myself. Your report brought me to 
Riego without sufficient investigation 
of matters at home. Bron thought 
more seriously of the situation than I 
did—he implored me to come accom- 
panied by an ample escort. I refused. 
I was betrayed. Now, thanks to your- 
self and Senor Blake, there is still quite 
a hand to be played between myself 
and the revolutionaries. But to come 
back to our subject. What about 
these prisoners ? ” 

“Tf they are not to be shot, they 
must be interned—that is self-evident,” 
said Bron. “It is only a question of 
where.” 

“With your pardon that is not the 
only question,’’ demurred Saul. “ In- 
deed, with respect, I think I must take 
it upon me to inform your Excellency 
that you have not yet grasped the 
situation here at all!” 

Don Felipe looked at him with 
attention—without any of the sub- 
dued gleams of humour with which he 
was apt to confront most problems 
and circumstances in his immediate 
surroundings. The half-breed’s voice 
was very convincingly serious. “I 
can quite believe it,’’ he answered, 
“Perhaps it would be clearest if I told 
you what I conceive the situation to 
be. Mulken Brothers made a settle- 
ment here with the Central Govern- 
ment’s permission because it was 
evident that they would bring wealth 
and trade into the country, and because 
it was also presumable that the con- 
cession to work the Muralla did not 
infer Costanagua’s losing control over 
any resource of value. In the language 
of the gutter, we rather guessed that we 
had sold them a yellow dog. Lately, 
as the result of reports received from 
various quarters—including those for- 
warded by vyourself—we began to 
understand that Mulkens were inter- 
esting themselves in matters beyond 
trade—were importing too many coun- 
trymen—were absolutely dominating 
this country-side. But we did not 
conceive that they were aiming at 
revolution. That under guise of this 
revolution they were building the 
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foundations of a new German colony 
we had no suspicion. That they had 
honeycombed Costanagua with sedition 
by reckless bribery we have only just 
come to understand. But Bron and I 
know that the heart of the country is 
sound, and that given time we can, if 
we destroy their arsenal here, use 
guerilla warfare to starve them into 
submission. We also believe that in 
the final resort we can appeal for help 
to the United States to justify the 
Monroe doctrine. Finding ourselves 
still alive, owing to the expert valour 
of yourself and Mr. Richard Blake, we 
rather hope that things are not very 
bad. Indeed my prophetic vision sees 
Mulken Brothers in the dust!” He 
smiled amiably. “Is that outlook to 
be repudiated or merely scorned ?”’ he 
continued. 

Saul’s gesture implied a sort of weary 
fatalism. ‘“‘ It has to be greatly ampli- 
fied,’”” he answered. ‘‘ My Indian 
friends and I could have solved the 
situation here at any time, Excellency. 
We hesitated—for reasons which you 
will probably not find convincing. Our 
methods ? Those you can still use if 
you find them admirable.” 

Don Felipe looked at Bron. The 
aide-de-camp shook his head. ‘I am 
as much in the dark as yourself,” he 
admitted. 

He turned to the half-breed. “If 
you are going to be entirely frank with 
us, it would be as well to be so at once,” 
he suggested. 

Saul looked across the hall at his 
dusky followers. A queer, hesitant, 
regretful expression crossed his face. 
Then he squared his shoulders and drew 
a deep breath. ‘‘ Excellency,” he said, 
“it is impossible that you should 
plumb the mind of the Indian. I’’— 
he held up his head proudly—‘‘ am of 
that blood, as you know. I share with 
my mother’s race traditions which you 
cannot fathom, though I, like you, am 
a son of the Catholic Faith. That 
faith I have received into my heart— 
but I could not utterly empty my 
heart for its reception. My blood for- 
bade it. Here, within calling distance 
of where we stand, my ancestors have 
worshipped their god—a god of the 
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imagination if you will, but still a god 
—for untold centuries. You are stand- 
ing almost within the shadow of our 
Holy of Holies, the sacred temple of 
the Indian Race!” 

Don Felipe’s eyes grew suddenly 
alert. ‘‘ Mother of God!” he cried. 
“Those massacres of half a century 
ago—those utterly fierce and utterly 
reckless attacks upon the pioneers of 
this district—is that how they are to 
be explained ? Were the Sierra Indians 
protecting their shrine from spoil and 
sacrilege ? ”’ 

Saul nodded. “Yes, Excellency, 
though hopelessly. For prophecy had 
always foretold that they would lose 
it. That prophecy—who knows ?—may 
be fulfilled—to-night ! ”’ 

Don Felipe raised his brows. ‘“‘ But, 
my friend,” he objected, ‘if Mulken 
Brothers have been in possession of it 
these two years back, it has been lost 
already !” 

“ Not lost—only defiled, Excellency. 
Now the question arises whether it 
must be destroyed. You shall see it 
and, as head of the State, it must be for 
you to decide.” His voice shook—he 


halted. ‘Let us go—now, Excel- 
lency!’’ he added at last, with a 


queer breathless anxiety. Impulsively, 
scarcely waiting for his companion’s 
gesture of assent, he turned and walked 
rapidly down the cave. 

Don Felipe followed ; Bron, with a 
sign to Blake to accompany him, and 
after a hurried word of direction to 
Sergeant Pepe, hastened to overtake 
them. O’Creagh looked, shrugged his 
shoulders, and, uninvited, strolled 
leisurely in the rear. Bron turned, 
saw him, hesitated, and then silently 
directed one of the sergeant’s men to 
detach himself and close up behind. 
O’Creagh’s cheeks grew livid. He said 
nothing, but wheeled and returned to 
the group of prisoners. 

The procession wound down a gallery, 
passed across another wide and lofty 
cave, entered a new and narrow corridor, 
and then passed out into what Don 
Felipe at first assumed to be the open 
air of a windless tropic night. But 
above him no stars jewelled the sky. 
Around him all the unnumbered noises 
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of the night—the voices of the stream, 
of birds, of insects, were silent. Silence, 
indeed, was the one overwhelming im- 
pression—silence and a sense of mystery. 
The whole scheme of things—to his 
instinct—seemed to have been set back. 
It was as if the heart of the world was 
standing still. 

He stumbled. Looking down, he saw 
that he had caught his foot against the 
metals of a railroad track. Beyond 
him other lines grooved the dust. 
Darkly mysterious objects rose into 
the circle of light cast by the half- 
breed’s torch. Don Felipe’s imper- 
turbability was a thing of the past. 
He descried engines, huge cranes, 
machines whose utility he could not 
guess. And Blake, too, gasped his 
astonishment. He recognised steam 
shovels, rivalling those with which he 
was familiar at Panama. On another 
length of track the dim outline of a huge 
electric scoop was to be seen. Rails 
and electric cables were everywhere. 

He rubbed his eyes. Gravely and 
seriously he pinched himself. Was 
this nightmare or delirium ? How had 
he been transported back into the 
familiar scenes of Culebra, Obisbo, and 
Gatun ? Yes—this was another Pana- 
ma, but a Panama dead, the corpse, 
as it were, of the activities to which he 
was accustomed. Such a Panama as 
might be imagined if the Hand of 
Death closed upon the Isthmus and 
veiled with silence and darkness the 
works and teeming workers he knew so 
well. 

He looked at Saul. Without com- 
ment, erect, holding the torch high 
above his head, the half-breed strode 
on. His pace did not slacken; rather, 
indeed, it increased as if he had set 
himself to a task and yearned for—if 
he hated—its completion. He hurried 
through the vast dark emptiness, 
threading his way amid the growing 
confusion of tracks and derelict en- 
gines, facing relentlessly towards a goal 
which those who followed could not 
see. But in the minds of Don Felipe 
and his companions: the truth was 
becoming more and more compre- 
hensible with each step. Yet they 
gasped as they realised it in all its 
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astounding immensity. They looked 
at each other with wide, incredulous 
eyes. 

Minute succeeded minute. They had 
covered a full mile—one mile became 
two—they had been walking over half 
an hour. They spoke to each other 
in quick, disjointed sentences, inco- 
herent, almost, with surprise, yet with 
surprise forcing expression into speech 
in spite of themselves. Saul alone re- 
mained voiceless, speeding on with ever- 
quickening pace. 

And then, suddenly, with a vehement 
sweep of his torch, he turned. The red 
light fell upon and was reflected by a 
huge wall of rock. It stood up before 
them sheer and unscalable, directly in 
their path, putting a limit to their 
further advance. ‘‘ Look—look well, 
senors ! ”’ 

Saul’s voice was shrill—set upon a 
note far above his usual cadence. 
Suffering thrilled it—it was edged with 
pain. 

They saw, but scarcely permitted 
themselves to believe that they saw, 
pictures, carvings, high relief and low 
relief, mouldings, frettings of the stone. 
And the subjects of these statues and 
frescoes? They were monstrous— 
they were terrible—they were mag- 
nificent! They represented the genius 
of savagery—the imagination of nature 
undisciplined by knowledge of art! 
Fierce, horrible outlines rioted across 
the smoothed surface of the wall— 
crude but utterly adequate colours lit 
them. And around and above and 
below and intertwined with all were 
hieroglyphs—myriads of them, in line 
and curve, in angle and square, the 
text, as it were, of the passionate 
illustrations of the pictured beliefs 
above. The onlookers felt as if some 
astounding miracle was being played 
upon their sense. Before them this 
huge, indecipherable message from a 
past which has left absolutely no in- 
terpretation of itself. Behind them all 
that was modern in man’s warfare 
with circumstance to-day. On the 
floor the silent machines. On the wall 
the prehistoric expression of a dead 
race! It was stupefying ! 

It was Don Felipe who broke silence, 
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and even his voice, it was to be noted, 
had lost some of its wonted calm. 
“ You—a secret service man—knew of 
this and brought no word. to the 
Government ? ” 

Saul made a hopeless movement. 
“ Excellency, I knew that there was— 
and could be—here no mine. I knew 
that Mulken Brothers had found and 
possessed themselves of this great 
hollow in the hill which has been the 
cradle of our race’s religion. Neither 
I nor any other not of German blood 
had made entry here since Mulkens 
have held it—there was no_possi- 
bility. I, and these others ’’—he made 
a motion of his hand behind him, and 
for the first time the three white men 
became aware that the Indians headed 
by Arayna had followed—“ only knew 
that we were cut off from our shrine. 
We saw that the foreigners worked— 
but what they worked, what ore they 
brought to the surface, we did not 
know. Silver? We knew that it was 
not that. Copper? There was some 
—but no quantity to make its mining 
profitable. That they mined emptiness 
—how could such a thought strike us ? 
It was their secret—even as this place 
and its traditions have been for a 
thousand generations—ours !”’ 

Don Felipe shook his head. ‘ You 
should have told—God knows you 
should have told!’’ he cried. 

Saul threw out his hands in appeal. 
“Told what, Excellency?” he cried. 
“What did we know that was not 
patent to all the world save and except 
that this hill, solid to all seeming, 
was empty below its crust of stone. 
How could that, in our opinion, affect 
Costanagua ? What is there there to 
appeal to the Indian mind ? ” 

“ But why—why?” It was Bron 
who spoke now, and his voice pierced 
the echoes on the wings of his excite- 
ment. ‘“‘ Why should you not tell all 
you knew—you others? Why let 
these Germans work as they have 
worked—in secret ? ”’ 





Saul shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ You 
forget, sefior. The secret was first 


ours. Our temple? We have nursed 
the truth of its whereabouts in our 
bosoms, unknown to the outer world, 
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That secret we 


for tens of centuries. 
saw was being kept. Why? We did 
not know—we only saw that it was as 
I say. Did these Germans mean to 
retire as they had come, having achieved 
their purpose ? Then we should return 
to our inheritance, to find it defiled, 
perhaps, but still a secret. And the 
lives of the invaders? Always we 
held those in the hollow of our hands!” 

“ But how?” cried Don Felipe 
* how ? ” 

Saul smiled grimly. ‘‘ Do you forget 
the lake upon the shoulder of the hill 
above us?” he asked. ‘“‘ Sefor Blake 
has seen it, if you have not.” 

Blake nodded quickly. ‘‘ Yes!” he 


said—‘‘ yes! Where does that affect 
this?’’ He flung out his hand to 


indicate the vast emptiness around. 
And the other watchers, following the 
direction of his fingers, were struck for 
the first time by the real immensity of 
the natural fact they saw surrounding 
them. They were actually standing 
in the most spacious cave the world’s 
inhabitants had ever seen. They had 
walked two miles—two miles—between 
caging walls of stone with the stone 
roof of the mountain ever above their 
heads! Their imaginations reeled in 
grasping facts while at the same time 
those facts were absolutely patent to 
their eyes ! 

Saul looked at the American with 
surprise. Yet it was patent to all 
who watched him that doubt was 
tempering his amazement. He looked 
as a speculator looks, who has put 
his all on a coup—tortured with sudden 
self-mistrust. ‘‘ The lake, sefors!”’ 
he insisted again. “‘ Positively it over- 
hangs these workings. That you must 
have realised—it is impossible to miss 
it. What had we to do then, if we 
decided to destroy this temple of ours 
along with those who profaned it, but 
release the waters—blow in the bank 
of rock which lies between them and 
the edge of the cliff—and so end all!’ 


Blake threw back his head and 
laughed grimly. ‘ End all?”’ he re- 
peated. ‘‘ Say rather begin it! Has 


Mulkens’ purpose penetrated no further 
within your brain than that?” ’ 
Saul’s features worked. ‘‘ What 1s 
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it?’’ he cried sharply. ‘‘ What have 
I missed ? ”’ 

“All!” said Blake tersely, “‘ though 
here it stares us in the face! This hill 
—this Muralla Encarnada—we see is 
merely a crust of stone, flung up by 
volcanic actson above the alluvial 
plain. It is a frozen bubble of rock 
or little more, though Mulkens were 
the first to discover it. Or the Govern- 
ment Inspector who came here after 
the earthquake which released the 
river discovered it and sold his dis- 
covery to—Germany, one supposes. 
Mulken Brothers have merely am- 
plified Nature’s half-completed scheme. 
Here ’’—he pointed to the hieroglyphs— 
“ little or nothing was needed ; between 
us and the forest and the river which 
runs northwards into the Pacific I am 
willing to bet that little more than a 
few yards of rock remain. But at the 
Sonona end? They have dug—they 
have widened—out of the adits which 
pierce the cliff they have flung what 
they could not dispose of elsewhere, 
calling it ore, filling the hulls of their 
steamers with it and, no doubt, con- 
signing it afterwards to the depths of 
the ocean!, And this work you would 
end by flinging the waters of the lake 
into this cavern ! ”’ 

Don Felipe nodded with a half- 
approving, half-rueful smile of assent. 
“Don’t you see, amigo?” he said to 
Saul wearily. ‘‘ You would not de- 
stroy. You would practically com- 
plete. When the walls at each end of 
this great tunnel are down, Costanagua 
will be grooved across—first by the 
Sonona, second by this huge dent in 
the Sierra, and third by this unnamed 
river on the north which finds its 
watershed above our heads. A water- 
way, in fact, from sea to sea! A rival 
to the canal which our friends are 
building at Panama. A little dredging 
here and there, a little joining up— 
and all is finished. The force of the 
waters which you would release? It 
would be Nature’s final mallet and chisel 
against these still standing walls! ” 

Saul’s face was grey beneath the 
bronze. “And if Mulkens win—they 
win this! ’’ he cried. ; 

“ Mulkens!’’ Blake’s tone was con- 
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temptuous. “A greater power than 
Mulkens’ is here. If Germany had 
proposed to build and control a canal 
here we should not have allowed it—that 
they knew well. Yet a canal in the 
hands of Costanagua and a Costanagua 
controlled—if controlled in secret— 
by Germany—what could we say to 
that when we were confronted with it 
as an accomplished fact? But the 
real Costanagua? That has still a 
word to say, I think.”’ 

Don Felipe made a solemn gesture 
of assent. ‘“‘ In God’s Name it has!” 
he cried. 


CHAPTER XXII 
NATURE TURNS GAOLER 
AS Don Felipe and Blake emerged 


from the corridor into the wider 

cave in which they had left the 
sergeant and his prisoners, O’Creagh 
looked up alertly. He strolled to meet 
them. His eyes searched their faces 
narrowly, though his own pose was 
that of the bluff, matter-of-fact soldier 
still, bewildered by a situation from 
which he had just found release. “I 
didn’t follow,” he cried. ‘‘I thought 
I might intrude. My yellow man 
looked secretive—and mysterious.” 

“T think you would have gained no 
information if you had done,”’ said Don 
Felipe drily, “‘ but we had a good deal 
to learn. We propose leaving here 
very shortly.” den 

“For Riego?”’ The major’s voice 
hinted an obvious surprise. 

“Not for Riego—for the moment,” 
said Don Felipe. ‘‘ There seems much 
to do in this neighbourhood. As we 
could not defend this position, we must 
abandon it. But we have discovered 
the magazine. Our Indian friends are 
now engaged in looting and destroying 
what we cannot make use of.”’ 

O’Creagh unconsciously made a little 
snarling intake of the breath. “I 
wonder if you—are doing the best for 
yourselves ?”’ he said. 

Blake looked at*him inquiringly. 

“Mulkens have such a start of you, 
you are bound to be under-dog in this 
controversy,” continued the major. 
“Why aggravate them ? ” 
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“No doubt your advice is well 
meant, senor,” said Don Felipe, “‘ but 
even a Central American President has 
a sense of personal honour, believe it 
as you may. I am still the Chief 
Magistrate of this Republic, and my 
duty is to defend it against foreign 
aggression and to make it unpleasant 
for the aggressors.” 

“The idea is all right,’ said the 
Englishman. ‘“‘ But what I ask my- 
self is—how ? ”’ 

His pose was still breezy, bluff, open, 
but his eyes gleamed anxiously. And 
his bearing—in that he could not 
utterly screen the furtiveness. 

Don Felipe nodded. ‘ Continue to 
ask yourself, my friend,”’ he said, “‘ and, 
with the blessing of the Saints, you 
may come to some conclusion which 
may be useful to us.” He smiled 
blandly as he turned away to give 
directions to the sergeant. 

O’Creagh gave a little grunt which 
seemed to unleash pent irritation. He 
turned to Blake. ‘‘ My daughter? ” 
he asked. ‘‘I have not yet gathered 
from the little you told me where we 
are to find her.” 

Blake hesitated. “‘I promised to 
fetch her myself,” he said. “‘ My 
wounded arm leaves me of little use 
here. I will bring her to you.” 

The major showed surprise. “ My 
dear fellow!” he cried. ‘ I have been 
separated from her for over a week 
she has been in peril! One does not 
wait to see one’s child, in those cir- 
cumstances. One is eager to go and 
meet her! ”’ 

“Unfortunately the secret of her 
whereabouts is not mine alone,” ex- 
plained Blake. “I fear I could not 
get leave from my friends to take you 
to her.” 

The major’s eyes dilated. ‘‘ Your 
friends!’’ he echoed. “‘I thought 
the hiding-place was some lair of the 
Indians ! ”’ 





“Exactly,” agreed Blake. ‘ The 
secret is theiy property.” 
“What has been shown to my 


daughter can be shown to me!”’ re- 
torted O’Creagh. ‘“‘I’m her father— 
have you forgotten that fact ?”’ 

Blake looked at him silently, and the 
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major, reading the look, set his lips 
into sudden, sullen effrontery. There 
was no mistaking Blake’s eyes—their 
message was absolutely plain. And 
then the tension was broken—but 
not by the speech of either. 

Distant, deep-throated like the voice 
of artillery, came a roar which shook 
the echoes. And it shook more than 
that. The rock below and around 
them quivered—splinters crashed from 
the roof—the earth thrilled ! 

O’Creagh gave an exclamation in 
which he could not disguise his relief. 
‘““Mulkens’ men already!” he cried. 
‘ They and their guns are writing ‘ paid’ 
to your account! Some fools of In- 
dians are sniping them and getting 
more than they bargained for! ” 

But Blake paid him no attention. 
His cheeks were white—he turned and 
fled across the hall and down the 
passage up which he and his had passed 
three hours before. He ran with all 
his strength, oblivious of the fact that 
he had no torch to guide him; but as 
he plunged into the corridor it was 
suddenly illuminated—by Saul, who 
emerged, taper in hand, at the head of 
his men, who staggered under burdens, 

Blake snatched the light and fled 
on. Saul saw, shrugged his shoulders, 
and made no effort to follow. But 
from the tail of the procession Arayna 
flung down a pack and wheeled in 
pursuit. He ran easily, unseen by 
Blake till the latter, brought to a pause 
as his bewildered eyes refused to 
recognise his surroundings, caught sight 
of his follower. The Indian made no 
comment. He merely pointed, led, 
and halted a couple of hundred yards 
further on. He bent, scrabbled in the 
dust, and then heaved up the flagstone 
in the floor. 

With a significant gesture, Blake 
leaped down. Arayna nodded, and 
remained where he was. Blake dis- 
appeared into the corridors. 

Two minutes later the wan light of 
dawn, filtering back from the front of 
the cliff opening, told him that he was 
within a few paces of his goal. He 
called to Eileen by name. 

He was answered, but not by a 
human voice. Again that ominous 
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quiver shook the earth and the stricken 
rock lifted up its protest in shuddering 
tones. As the roar of it died, a new 
one arose—the thunder of stone, falling 
from the roof. A dozen huge splinters 
fell almost at Blake’s feet. 

He called out again, piercingly, 
agonisingly ; he stumbled, and his taper 
was extinguished. He lay in the dust, 
shaken, half stunned, seeing before him 
a tiny aperture outlining a circle of 
grey but growing light. 

And then, muffled by the interven- 
ing stone, bewildered, brimmed with 
anxiety, Eileen’s voice reached him. 
“Dick ?”’ she cried eagerly—‘ Dick ? ”’ 

He stumbled to his feet. He called 
out in answer, making his voice quick 
with encouragement while a hideous 
fear was in his heart. He struck a 
match. 

The taper smouldered—and took fire. 

He looked before him, and then— 
the fear became a certainty. The rock 
fall was a barrier between her and him, 
and, for the moment, at any rate, a 
barrier unsurmountable. Stones which 
the strength of a dozen men could not 
stir lay between the floor and the roof, 
two, arched upon a third, leaving the 
one small aperture open through which 
her voice and the light of day reached 
him. She was alone—and she was 
cut off ! 

He called out to her again—he tried 
to make his voice firm to explain what 
had happened and that he would have 
to reach her by way of the cliff. But 
his agony of anxiety dried his lips—his 
throat. He could barely articulate— 
horror came near to paralysing his 
tongue. 

“Tt is only a matter of minutes— 
minutes!” he insisted. ‘‘I will go 
and get to you from above. Then the 
others—they will come and dislodge 
these rocks; it will be only an hour 
or two of waiting—together ! ”’ 

He heard bewilderment in her answer, 
not so much fear. “‘ But what is it 
—what happened ? ”’ she asked. “‘ The 
other men—the Germans? Have they 
returned ?—was it their guns ?—are they 
firing on the cliff—above ? ”’ 

“No!” he cried breathlessly—‘ no ! 
It is all right. And we have done all 
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that we intended to do; and Don 
Felipe and his men—your father—all 
are released! We will all be together 
—directly.”’ 

But in spite of his encouragement 
this time he could hear a new note in 
her voice—terror. ‘“‘ Then it was— 
an earthquake!’ It seemed as if she 
protested against a thing too over- 
whelming in its menace—as if her 
courage, strained but yet unbroken, 
now crumbled before a threat of Fate 
which the human soul could not with- 
stand. Something moved in the rift 
between the stones. Her hand ap- 
peared, white in the taper light, 
stretched out appealingly for the sup- 





port of his. 
He pressed his lips to it passionately. 
““ Sweetheart !’’ he cried. ‘‘ Be brave! 


—be brave! And I’m coming to you 
now—now !”’ 

Again he kissed the slender fingers, 
and then rose to his feet and fled back 
as he had come. His heart seemed as 
if it would burst below its load of 
anxiety. He reeled down the corridors 
like a drunken man. 

He came, he scarcely knew how, to the 
pit below the still open trap into the 
gallery above, felt the strong grip of 
Arayna’s hand close on his, and was 
heaved up to the Indian’s side. He 
did not halt. Still running, but telling 
his fears in queer, panting sentences, 
he passed on into the rock maze and out 
into the great cave where the others 
stood and gave and received directions 
and divided into burdens the heap of 
skin-covered objects and green cases 
which lay upon the floor. 

He stammered his message to them 
also. 

Saul gave acry. “ Mother of God! 
The sefiorita trapped in there alone!” 
He turned, shouting to one of the 
Indians. The man quickly but stolidly 
unwound the lariat which was looped 
upon his shoulder. 

Saul seized it and made a gesture 
to Blake. The latter, gasping, followed 
blindly where the half-breed led. He 
saw, as in a dream, one cave give place 
to another. He saw the torchlight 
flicker on succeeding walls of stone, 
casting a hundred shadows this way 
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and that, saw its red flare die, at last, 
against the grey dawn-light which was 
framed by the arch and lintel of the 
entrance to the underground world in 
which he seemed already to have 
passed a lifetime of nightmare, and 
then found himself bursting at his 
companion’s heels through a dried 
wilderness of alfa grass and scrub. 
Next he knew that his powers of lung 
and muscle were being taxed to the 
uttermost—that he was climbing dully, 
doggedly, unseeingly, but putting foot 
and hand ceaselessly where Saul’s 
hands and feet had been a second 
before ; knew finally that he had won, 
with physical forces now almost dead 
within him, to the place where he would 
be. He stood on the cliff-head and 
stared down the drop. 

Saul took two turnsof the lariat around 
a tree-stump and looped the end about 
Blake’s shoulders. Blake sat upon 
the brink and let his feet dangle above 
the abyss. 

He saw below him the infinite empti- 
ness—the incredibly distant scrub-patch 
in which all the items which went to 
make up the thicket were merged into 
a blur of brown and green. He recog- 
nised the stream which leaped from the 
crag and wandered, a white thread 
among the groves of palm and cactus ; 
he had a full and explicit compre- 
hension of all that was implied by this 
dwarfing of his surroundings by mere 
distance ; he knew, even better than 
he had known when night veiled the 
peril, over what a gulf he was poised. 
But the old terror was gone. He 
thought of Eileen and Eileen alone. 
His whole imagination was centred on 
her and the necessity of reaching her 
without delay. No gasp escaped him 
as Saul’s laconic syllable of encourage- 
ment reached him and he slipped out 
into the air. 

Yet he looked up—not down. In- 
deed it was the half-breed’s voice alone 
which warned him that the ledge was 
already at his elbow. Suddenly, with 
enormous relief, he saw Eileen, framed 
in the entrance of the cave, her eyes 
wide with welcome and with an anxiety 
which was giving place to relief. 

He clutched the rock and drew him- 
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self on to the platform. She gave a 
shuddering little cry, and then—her 
arms were about his neck. She held 
him passionately. “‘I ought not to 
have let you come! It’s selfishness— 
selfishness ! ’’ she sobbed. ‘‘ The rope 
—that was all that was necessary. I 
could have tied myself to it—I could 
have been dragged up. But—but I 
should have died! That pit—seeing 
it all in the daylight! It was beyond 
my strength! And now I have brought 
you into danger—you ! ” 

He kissed her—he laughed, a queer, 
shaken sound which was meant for 
encouragement but yet echoed oddly 
among the crevices. ‘‘ You will be 
released without that, sweetheart!” 
he cried. ‘‘ When they have put their 
burdens in safety our men will come 
and work at those boulders—they will 
tear them down easily enough. It is 
only a matter of an hour—or less!” 
He kissed her again—his eyes looked 
into hers reassuringly. 


She made a gesture of dissent. 
“No!” she cried. ‘‘ No! There is 
the rope. Here am I. What I have 


done—I can do! And let me do it 
quickly—before I have time to think ! ” 

“But take time—that is what I 
want !’’ he answered. ‘“‘ Another hour 
—or less—and you will be free without 
this ordeal!” 

She broke from him—she ran back 
to the ledge—she seized the rope. “ If 
you will not do it for me—then I will 
do it for myself! ”’ she cried, and began 
to loop the cord fumblingly about 
her waist and shoulders. 

He reached out his hand to take it 


from her. Suddenly from above Saul’s 
voice sounded sharply, warningly. 
“Hasten, sefior and sefiorita! ” he 


shouted—“ hasten ! ”’ 

Blake turned and peered up the 
cliff with a question on his lips. Saul’s 
voice was ominous of some new danger 
undefined. 

Something hit with a splattering 
sound against the cliff beside his cheek 
—something which rebounded dully 
and fell at his feet. And from the far 
side of the gorge opposite came the 
crackle of a shot. 

He wheeled. 
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The sunlight winked upon the rifle- 
barrels of a hundred blue-clad men 
upon the sleek sides and brass tompions 
of field-guns—upon the trappings of the 
mule teams. A yell stormed the echoes 
—a chorussed yell from five score of 
men expressing triumph, derision, 
savage glee. 

Hope died in his heart. He under- 
stood. Fate had brought Mulken and 
the Ciervino artillery back upon them. 
He and his love were trapped. 

He shouted energetically to Saul— 
he whirled the rope about Eileen’s 
shoulders and made it fast. Another 
shot snapped ringingly into the silence 
of the gorge—another—and another. 
The bullets pecked the rock above them. 

Saul’s voice rang out in answer, and 
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then—died upon a sudden gasp. And 
the rope, looped loosely from the brink 
above, suddenly began to glide towards 
them. The next instant, with a flip, 
it dropped, flashed past them, and then 
hung quivering from Eileen’s shoulders 
into the abyss ! 

They heard the half-breed’s cry of 
despair and the yell of the watching 
riflemen, brimmed with the triumph of 
success. 

Then Blake closed his arms about the 
girl and drew her back into the shadowy 
protection of the cave. And above the 
dismay in his heart a sort of grim happi- 
ness rose paramount. 

Fate had frowned blackly, but their 
last remembrance of Her face would be 
a smile. 


(To be continued) 


GIPSY RONDEAU 


Y field and wood my way I wend— 
My life is mine to save or spend !— 
Daylong I roam, in dreaming mood, 
Where only shy, brown wild-birds brood, 
The Sun for love, the Wind for friend ! 


Where low the tasselled larches bend, 

I pause, in the red evening-end ; 

O ! Sleep is sound, and dreams are good 
By field and wood ! 


When fragrant hay and clover send 
Their heady scent abroad, I lend 

A hand, and scythe for simple food— 
Then tramp on through the solitude— 
The Sun for love, the Wind for friend !— 


By field and wood ! 











ByT filaire Pelloc 


THE PRACTICAL EFFECT OF THE OPENING OF THE PANAMA CANAL—DEFINI- 


TIONS: WHAT “ POTENTIAL” MEANS; WHAT “ POLES” MEANS—ACCI- 
DENTAL AND PERMANENT POTENTIALS—THE ATLANTIC-PACIFIC JUNCTION 
WILL NOT AUTOMATICALLY CREATE A STREAM OF COMMERCE—NOR CHANGE 
THE ROUTES BETWEEN THE ORIENT AND EUROPE—THE SUPERIOR ADVAN- 
TAGES OF EXISTING ROUTES—THE EASTERN UNITED STATES THE CHIEF 
BENEFICIARY—THE BENEFIT TO CHILE AND PERU—THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
THE CANAL IN WAR—ITS INEVITABLE FORTIFICATION—JAMAICA AND THE 
y GALAPAGOS ASSUME STRATEGICAL IMPORTANCE 








HERE is no study more fas- 
cinating than the study of 
Historical Topography, that 
is, the conditions imposed 

upon human activity by geographical 
circumstances. It comes into all great 
national efforts in war and in peace, 
and it underlies all history. 

This study is not only fascinatingly 
interesting, but also really practical; 
for thinking out in its large lines the 
effect of any topographical problem 
gives one the answer to many a question 
set by international politics and inter- 
national commerce. 


ow, one of the most interesting of 
topographical studies connected 
with our time is the Panama Canal. 
In a very short time the American 
isthmus will be open to the traffic and 
to the fleets of the world; and it 


behoves the citizens of this country, 
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which is still the chief factor in inter- 
national commerce, [and must remain, 
if it would live, the chief factor in naval 
warfare,] to grasp upon general lines 
the effects which this topographical 
revolution will have. 


I AM going this month, if my readers 

will allow me, to make certain 
suggestions with regard to those effects. 
And first of all I will beg their further 
indulgence to set down at the begin- 
ning of my notes some unusual words 
and to say what I mean by them. 

For, in a technical matter, unless 
one uses such words with a definite 
meaning one cannot be clear and short ; 
and to be clear and short is surely the 
chief business of a writer. 


‘THE first of these words is the word 
Potential: I borrow that word 
from Physical Science and apply it to 
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Commerce because it affords a most 
useful metaphor. 

Potential may be defined as a pre- 
existent tendency towards the realisa- 
tion of some form of activity. For 
instance, if I have a great body of water 
standing 1,000 feet above a valley floor, 
I can by tapping this lake release at 
the foot of the valley a force or activity 
which will develop so much _horse- 
power, and the tendency towards 
activity thus created by the difference 
of level is measured under the term 
“ potential.”’ 

Let the lake be so much higher that 
the horse-power it would develop at 
the foot of the valley is doubled; then 
we talk of the second situation as 
having ‘‘ double the potential” of the 
first. It is the same thing with the 
voltage of electricity. The potential of 
the current—measured in “ volts ’’—is 
called high or low according to the 
intensity the current has when released 
to run through the wires. 


]F we apply this metaphor to commerce, 

Potential is there measured by the 
tendency one region has to exchange 
its goods with another. 

For instance, between two islands 
close to each other which both produce 
coal and nothing but coal, and from 
each of which it is equally easy to get 
the coal, there is no potential; but let 
one of these islands have plenty of 
coal and no iron ore, and the other 
have plenty of iron ore but no coal, and 
at once a high potential comes into 
existence. In other words, there is a 
strong tendency to exchange ; supposing 
the inhabitants to be acquainted with 
the use and the smelting of iron and to 
have the energy to use their knowledge, 
a brisk trade will arise between the two. 


TH points between which these 
potentials or tendencies to activity 

in any form arise we will call Poles. 
Thus England, being able to export 
coal cheaply but incapable of pro- 
ducing wine (which it needs), and a 
wine-producing country having no coal 
but also needing it, are an excellent 
example of two commercial poles ; for 
we want the wine and they want the 
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coal, and there is a potential between 
these two poles, high in proportion to 
the degree in which each wants what 
only the other can give it. 


Now: there are two great divisions in 
the conditions which produce a 
potential in international commerce. 
First, the potential produced by two 
different civilisations, each of which is 
physically capable of producing the 
same kind of things as the other, but 
of which, on account of training and 
tradition, one is as a fact producing 
one set of goods, the other another set 
of goods. 
A very good example of this kind 
of potential is the sugar trade of this 
country. 


E import beetroot sugar in vast 
quantities, which sugar is made 
under pretty nearly the same climatic 
conditions and by much the same men 
as ourselves, while we export cotton to 
other countries which, until lately at 
least, have not produced cotton on a 
large scale, although their climate may 
be nearly the same as ours. 

This kind of potential in commerce 
we may call accidental potential. It is 
not inherent in climate or soil. It comes 
from accidents of past history which men 
can modify, and, once they are in com- 
munication, do modify. It might cease 
and it will cease when we learn to do 
what others can do or they learn to do 
what we can do. 

Permanent Potential, on the other 
hand, exists when the two poles of their 
nature are unable to produce the same 
objects, though each needs the produce 
of the other. 

For instance, the temperate climates 
need and use tea, which only the tropical 
climates can produce; the tropical 
climates need many forms of wealth 
which can hardly be produced save 
under the energy-giving colder climates 
—machinery and all manner of manu- 
factured goods. 


"THERE is permanent potential, again, 

between two commercial poles 
which have separate and different 
metals or fuels. 
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We have as yet, for instance, not 
found oil in any useful quantity in this 
country, but we need it very badly in 
our new petrol traffic. On the other 
hand, the places from which we get oil 
still need our coal, and often also our 
cotton and our hardware, many of 
these places having no iron or coal of 
their own with which to manufacture 
cheaply. 


Wi these definitions clear—and I 
hope I have made them clear 
enough—let us see what are the poles 
of commerce in the modern world and 
what the potentials between them, and 
then we shall be able to understand 
what is likely to happen when the 
Panama Canal is opened to commerce. 
Of Accidental Potentials the great 
modern example is the potential created 
by the difference between Eastern and 
Western civilisation. 

Of Permanent Potentials the great 
modern example is twofold: first, the 
potential created between the temperate 
and the tropical climates; secondly, 
the potential created by the unequal 
distribution of metals. Let us further 
remember that the poles between which 
these potentials act are, of course, the 
great centres of human population and 
energy, and these are at present Europe 
(especially Western and Central Europe), 
the United States, Southern America 
and China and India. 

Finally, we must bring to the exam- 
ination of this question the obvious 
truth that distance is the one factor 
determining the expense of transit by 
sea. 


WHEN we gather together and com- 
pare all these points, we can see 
what the commercial effect of the pier- 
cing of the Isthmus of Panama will 
probably be, and distinguish between 
that probable effect and what will pro- 
bably not follow upon its piercing. 
PEOPLE sometimes talk of the “ cre- 
ation of a link between the two 
great oceans of the world” as though 
that phrase by itself proved some- 
thing magical about the process: but 
we must look at the facts more closely. 
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It is true that the piercing of the 
Panama Canal will unite the two great 
oceans of the world, the Pacific and the 
Atlantic, but this will not of itself 
produce a vast stream of commerce 
through the new route. It will only 
bring into existence such new streams 
of commerce as commercial potentials 
can create. Let us first see what it will 
not do. 


ig will not change the routes between the 
Oriental civilisations and Europe. 
It will probably not change the routes 
between Australasia and Europe ; for 
there is no advantage in distance and 
a great disadvantage in the absence of 
coaling stations. Again, the piercing 
of the Panama Canal does not open 
a gate between the temperate climates 
and the tropical climates as a whole. 

Between certain tropical areas and 
certain temperate areas it will open a 
new gate; but if we make a list of 
the tropical products which the tem- 
perate climates need, we shall not find 
any great proportion of them tending to 
use the new route. Tea will not use it 
largely, for it is shorter and quicker to 
get tea through the Mediterranean from 
India to Europe, and from Southern 
China to Europe, than through the 
Panama Canal. 

If there lay, a few hundred miles to 
the west of the Isthmus of Panama, 
some great area of fertile tropical land, 
then the Canal would have an immense 
effect. It would develop all that land 
enormously. But no such area lies to 
the west cf the new Canal. What you 
have to the west of it is a vast stretch 
of ocean broken only by small islands, 
and by the time you reach the tropics 
on which Europe has a call, you have 
already got more than half-way round 
the world. 


HERE is another reason why the 

piercing of the Panama Canal will 

not set free a commercial current of 
this kind. 

The route from Europe to what we 
call the East is studded with exist- 
ing wealth, existing civilisations, and 
harbours and coaling-stations. Now, 
trade does not only spring up between 
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two distant points, but is also nourished 
by the existence of points of exchange 
and revictualling upon the way between 
those points; and the chances of get- 
ting cargoes and the opportunities 
small boats have of recoaling in a 
journey from, let us say, the British 
Isles, which are on the extreme west 
of Europe, to, say, Southern China, is 
a great chance along the existing route, 
and no chance at all if you took the 
longer route which Panama will afford. 


HAT, then, will the new route create ? 

Between what poles will it set up 

new routes due to the potentials be- 
tween those poles ? 

We have only to look at the map to 
see. The one chief beneficiary, the 
community which will realise the capital 
- advantage of the change, will be the 
energetic community of the Eastern 
United States ; while, in a less degree, 
the western seaboard of the United 
States will also benefit ; and thirdly— 
what is really important for the future 
—the hitherto half isolated belt of the 
Pacific Coast of South America, which 
we call Peru and Chile. 

The United States—their eastern and 
wealthier portion—have now an im- 
mense trajectory between their eastern 
seaports and the Asiatic civilisation. 
They have, oddly enough, a trajectory 
almost equally long between their 
eastern seaports and the commercial 
pole represented by Chile and Peru. 
They have an immense trajectory be- 
tween their eastern seaports and the 
Australasian commercial pole. 


oT only is the trajectory long in 
every case, but it is dangerous. 
South America projects so far towards 
the storms and the ice of the Antarctic 
that the rounding of the Horn has, 
through all the centuries since white 
men first doubled that Cape, been one 
of the great perils of seafaring. 

The piercing of the Isthmus of 
Panama brings New York almost as 
near to the Asiaticcivilisation as Europe 
now is—at any rate, as Europe now is 
to the more distant parts of it. It 
brings it nearer to Australia than 
Europe now is, and much nearer to 
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New Zealand than Europe now is. 
The Canal brings New York nearer to 
Japan, nearer to New Guinea and 
nearer to Borneo. 

Meanwhile the narrow but (in its 
temperate portion) most energetic belt 
of Spanish civilisation between the 
Andes and the Pacific will for the first 
time be brought into close commercial 
touch primarily with the English- 
speaking states of Eastern North 
America and secondarily with Western 
Europe. There has long existed a 
very silly habit of decrying Latin- 
America—for it was poor; but the 
future will change all that, and change 
it, perhaps, with startling rapidity. 
The Argentine is already rich and 
therefore respected. Chile will follow. 


INALLY, though in a degree which we 
cannot now calculate, the piercing 

of the Canal must develop the potential 
between Europe and the western sea- 
board of the United States, and even 
between that seaboard and the eastern 
seaboard of the same country. It may 
or may not have an appreciable effect 
upon British Columbia. Probably it 
will have an effect, though not a very 


large one. 
WE may sum up and say that the 
commercial effect which should be 
produced by the piercing of the Isthmus 
of Panama, judged according to existing 
conditions, will not be as great in 
Europe as opinion has vaguely been led 
to believe ; but that it will-be of very 
great effect upon the commerce of the 
United States, the wealth of which is 
concentrated upon the Eastern seaboard 
or has its outlet there ; upon the Pacific 
Coast of South America; and, to a less 
extent, upon the development of the 
western seaboard of North America. 


HEN we turn from commerce to war 
itis another matter. It is difficult 


to exaggerate the importance (or rather 
the possible importance) which the 
piercing of the Isthmus will have upon 
naval warfare, upon the strategical value 
of positions hitherto unimportant, and 
upon the military development of the 
world. 
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I have no space to do more than 
indicate this truth upon any but the 
roughest and largest lines, but consider 
for a moment what it means in naval 
strategy to hold the only gate between 
the two great bodies of water into which 
the navigable waters of the earth are 
divided ! 

To have command of this is to have 
command of the one door through 
which the junction of fleets can be 
effected, and their separation also de- 
termined. It gives in the fullest 
possible manner what is called “ the 
advantage of interior lines’’ to the 
possessor if—as is actually the 
case—his home and centre of action 
lies just above and upon the gate so 
held. 


ET me give a concrete instance. In 
some grouping of Powers one allied 
fleet is moving to the discovery and 
destruction of another allied fleet which 
it knows to lie somewhere in the Carib- 
bean Sea. This second fleet (if its 
Government, or one of its Governments, 
is also in possession of the Isthmus of 
Panama with its Canal) can, in case of a 
partial defeat, get through the door and 
shut that door while it is refitting 
beyond, to the west. The first fleet 
cannot pursue. 


GAIN, if an allied group is attacking 
from the east as well as from the 
west, whoever holds that door can con- 
centrate all his forces to attack in the 
eastern area and then concentrate all 
his forces to attack in the western. 
He, in full force, can take his enemies 
in detail. 


GAIN, whoever has that gate has 
within a day or two’s steaming 
half-a-dozen existing depots and may, 
if he chooses, create twenty more upon 
the western as upon the eastern side, 
while his enemies will be operating, 
politically at least, from beyond weeks 
and fortnights of sea. 

I will not elaborate the point, for it 
is obvious; but it should be further 
evident that even if there had been no 
risk of Treaty-breaking, the United 
States—once in possession of the Panama 
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Canal—could simply not avoid forti- 
fying it. 

True, the Powers of the whole world 
in agreement, seeing the overwhelming 
advantage this key-point would give 
to its possessor, might have insisted 
upon neutrality and have gone to war 
to enforce it. But neutrality thus 
established is precarious, and, what is 
more, there is no example in the whole 
history of the world of such unanimity. 


AT any rate, whatever my readers 

may think one way or the other 
as to the holding and fortification of 
this gate by those who have pierced it, 
we may rest content with the practical 
truth that since Constantine the Great 
spotted the strategics of the Bosphorus 
(and Napoleon well called it the greatest 
strategic position of the world) there 
never arose a new Strategic combina- 
tion of such strength as that which 
lies to the hand of whoever can hold the 
issues of the new inter-oceanic water- 
way. 

And in connection with this there is 
one last thing to be said. The over- 
whelming military importance of this 
gate (it may not appear in action for a 
long time—its appearance when it does 
will be accidental, as warfare always is) 
creates at the same time two new strate- 
gical points upon either side of it. 





HE first of these two points is 

Jamaica. It stands to the Canal 

and to the users of it (upon a much 

larger scale) as Heligoland stands to 
the German Ports. 

The fact that Jamaica is British will 
put to the test in the near future the 
power of common religions and a com- 
mon language between the United 
States and Britain. Anyone who will 
look at the map will see that Jamaica 
is the outpost of the West Indies, 
within easy striking radius of all the 
eastern approaches to the Panama 
Canal. 

Now, of Jamaica everybody has heard, 
and even those who give the least atten- 
tion to strategics have some idea of 
what Jamaica will mean in naval warfare 
when or if the Canal should become the 
pivot of a naval war. 
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But near the Pacific issue of the Canal, 
and at much the same distance as 
Jamaica upon the further side, is 
another much less known strategical 
point, hitherto quite unimportant and 
destined to be of the greatest possible 
moment. 

This strategical point is the little 
group of islands called the Galapagos. 
They lie plumb on the Equator ; misty, 
arid rocks, with one large “‘ main land,”’ 
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Albemarle Island, and half -a-dozen 
smaller islands round about it. 


Hy THERTO they have had but one kind 

of fame—proceeding from this: 
that Darwin there found a fauna dis- 
tinct from the outer world. I should not 
be surprised if, within the lifetime of 
this generation, their entry into military 
history makes them much more famous 
in another way. 
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THE WINE 


O! Dawn, the page of Time 
L At his lord’s sign 
Fills Day’s translucent cup 
With glowing wine. 


Morn-mists of rainbow’d white 
Froth o’er the brim, 

Ere Noon with burning lips 
Kisses the rim. 


Slow quaffs the Afternoon— 
Then, with a sigh, 

Spills all the golden dregs, 
Athwart the sky. 


Time frees his tandem hounds, 
Grey Dusk and Night, 

Straining to drink the last 
Flame-lees of Light. 


Brief flash of scarlet tongues 
"Mid sunset pools— 
Gone every opal drop 


Ere their thirst cools. 











A MARKET TICKET 


BY J. ESK 
* ELL me, surr,” she said to had left their traces on her clumsy 
me, rather timidly, ‘‘am_ boots and coarse skirt in the form of a 
I in the thrain for Bally- thick covering of grey-white dust. 
hooly ? ” “You've had a long day,”’ I said. 


It was getting on towards seven 
o'clock in the evening after a June day 
of blistering heat, and the third-class 
carriage of which the little old woman 
and myself were the sole occupants 
must, I think, have been standing all 
day in a siding with close-shut windows, 
under the sun’s direct rays, so stale and 
hot was the air. 

“You are, m’am,” I answered, “‘ and 
it’s almost time for us to start, I think.” 

“Thank you kindly, surr,”’ she said. 
And then, with a sigh of weariness, ‘‘Oh! 
then, ’tis bate out I am altogether, what 
with the thravellin’ and the hate, an’ I 
on me feet since sivin this marnin’.”’ 

The train was standing in Fermoy 
Station, and we two waiting patiently 
until the railway officials should see fit 
to send us on our way. By her looks 
and dress I judged my companion to be 
of the farm-labourer class. There was 
utter fatigue in every line of her droop- 
ing figure as she sat facing me, and the 
limestone roads of the Fermoy district 





“ Deed’n I have that, surr,’’ was her 
reply. ‘ Faith! I'd be long sorry to do 
again to-morra what I’m afther doin’ 
thisday. ’Twasthisway. But mebbe 
I’d be throublin’ yeh? ”’ she said. 

“No indeed, m’am!” I answered, 
“T’d like to hear your story.” 

“Well then, surr,”’ she said, “‘ ’twas 
the way I had a nice clutch o’ young 
ducks well raired, an’ so I sez to Him- 
self lasht night, ‘ Dan,’ I sez, ‘ ’twould 
be as good for me to cart them ducks 
before me in to Fermoy to the market, 
an’ see would I get a few shillin’s for 
‘em. I dunno though would I ever face 
the road in the hate,’ sez I. ‘ Yerra, 
what call have yeh to be facin’ the road, 
woman,’ sez he, ‘ when the thrain’ll 
take yeh there and back for sixpince ?’ 
he sez. ‘ Very well so,’ sez I, ‘ I’ll take 
the thrain in so, an’ mebbe ’tis the way 
I’d be back to get the dinner for yer- 
self,’ I sez. 

“ Well, surr,” she said, ‘‘ meself an’ 
Mikeen—that’s the gossoon I have, 
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surr,”’ she explained, “‘ an’ the only one 
there’s there now of five I raired, an’ 
faith he’s a good sthrong boy, glory be 
to God, an’ he sixteen year come 
November—meself an’ Mikeen med 
away for the station in the marnin’. I 
had the young ducks inside in a big 
bashket, surr, an’ the legs of ’em well 
tied, for I was partly in dhread they 
might be leppin’ out on me. I sint 
Mikeen away ahff home whin he had the 
bashket cart up for me, an’ I sez to the 
station-mashter, ‘I wants a ticket to 
Fermoy, surr, av’ yeh plase,’ I sez. 
‘Will yeh be comin’ back to-day ?’ he 
sez. ‘ Yerra, what else would I be doin’, 
surr?’ sez I. ‘Very well so,’ sez he. 
‘'ll give yeh a market-ticket so,’ he sez, 
‘an’ ’twill be only sixpince,’ sez he ; 
‘there’s a thrain back at tin,’ sez he, 
‘an’ mebbe ye’d come by that,’ he sez.”’ 

“When the thrain kem in to Fer- 
moy,” she went on, “I up wid me 
bashket an’ away wid me out for the 
gate. ‘ Where’s yer ticket?’ sez aman 
that was shtandin’ there. ‘ Here ’tis 
for yeh,’ sez I, holdin’ it out to him. 
‘’Tis a market-ticket,’ sez I, ‘an’ I’m 
goin’ back on the tin thrain,’ I sez. He 
med two halves of it, an’ he give me wan 
of ’em, an’, ‘ Keep that,’ sez he, ‘ til ye’d 
be comin’ back.’ I wasn’t rightly 
thinkin’ what I was doin’, surr, an’ I 
suppose ’tis the way I lev the ticket fall 
down inside in the bashket wid the 
ducks, an’ away wid me down the big 
hill for the market, an’ ’twasn’t long 
before I had the ducks sold for sivin 
shillings. 

“’Twas quarther apasht nine an’ I 
comin’ back through the Shquare below. 
I had time enough before I’d face up the 
hill for the station, an’ so what must I 
do but walk in to Murphy’s shop. There 
was a few bits o’ things I was wantin’ 
for the house, tay an’ shugar an’ male 
an’ the like ; shure the tay ye’d get in 
Ballyhooly hasn’t much strenth in it, 
let alone that ’tis a pinny in the pound 
more’n what ye’d pay at Murphy’s. 
Well, surr, I put me parcels inside in the 
bashket, an’ they had it well filled: 
there was a shtone o’ male, an’ a half 
shtone o’ flour an’ the tay an’ the 
shugar, an’ I had two pair o’ bread, for 
the bread they have inside in the shop 
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is a dale whiter than what they’d be 
sindin’ out in the van. ‘Twas tin 
minits to tin when I walks in to the 
station, an’ faith I wasn’t so _ fresh 
afther I cartin’ the bashket before me up 
the hill. ‘ Tell me,’ I sez to the man at 
the gate—an’ ’twasn’t the same wan I 
seen an’ [ comin’ in, but a foxy-haired, 
cross little bit of a slieveen, wid an ugly 
puss on him—‘ Tell me,’ I sez, ‘ where’s 
the thrain for Ballyhooly.’ ‘ ’Tis there 
before yeh,’ he sez, shart like. ‘ Where’s 
yer ticket ?’ he sez. ‘ What ticket?’ sez 
I, though the minit he said the word I 
knew well ’twas the way I had the 
ticket lost. ‘ Yer ticket for the thrain,’ 
sez he to me. ‘ Here, out o’ the way 
wid yeh,’ he sez. ‘ There’s others 
wantin’ to come through the gate,’ sez 
he. I sairched the pocket o’ me dhress, 
an’ the purse I had, an’ I found no 
thrace of it, an’ so I sez to the man, 
quiet like, ‘ I’m thinkin’ ’tis the way I 
have it lost,’ Isez. ‘ I wondher did yeh 
iver have it at ahll,’sezhe. ‘I seen the 
likes o’ you before,’ he sez, ‘ wid yer lost 
ticket.’ ‘Oh! thin, God forgive yeh 
for insultin’ an honest, hard-workin’ 
woman,’ sez I to him. ‘ Didn’t I get a 
market ticket this marnin’ at Bally- 
hooly, an’ I comin’ in to the market in 
Fermoy? ’Isez. ‘Faith! I dunno what 
yeh done this marnin’,’ sez he; ‘ but I 
know what yeh'll not do now,’ sez he, 
‘an’ that is thravel by the tin to Bally- 
hooly widout showin’ a ticket,’ he sez. 
‘ An’ what’s more,’ sez he, ‘ the thrain 
will be away ahff in five minits,’ he sez, 
‘so twould be as good for yeh to shtop 
yer talkin’ an’ get yer ticket,’ he sez. 

““ Well, the ind of it was I had to pay 
five pince for a ticket to Ballyhooly, an’ 
I wouldn’t mind only I knew well I had 
the half o’ the market ticket, if I might 
only lay me hand on it. 

““Mikeen was before me at the 
station an’ I gettin’ to Ballyhooly, an’ 
he took the bashket from me. I tould 
the station-mashter of me loss, but he 
said he couldn’t do nothin’ for me. 

‘““ Whin I got down to the house ’tis 
the way I was jaded entirely from the 
hate, an’ I tould Mikeen to take the tay 
an’ the shugar out o’ the bashket, an’ 
I’d make a sup o’ tay for himself an’ 
meself. He pulled out the bag, an’ I 
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declare to God if the ticket didn’t fahll 
out along wid it. Oh! thin I tell yeh, 
surr, if I was vexed inside in Fermoy at 
losin’ me ticket, I was mad ahltogether 
an’ I findin’ it in the baskhet at Bally- 
hooly. 

“““ Mebbe ’tis the way ’twould do yeh 
another day,’ sez Mikeen to me. 

““**Twould not, thin,’ I sez, ‘ for he 
tolt me above at the station that I’d 
have to come back to-day on it,’ I sez. 

““T didn’t like to be at the loss 0’ the 
ticket, surr, an’ so when he had the sup 
o’ tay finished, I sez to Mikeen, ‘ Mikeen 
boy,’ I sez, ‘ I’m thinkin’ ’twould be no 
harm for yeh to take a coorse in to Fer- 
moy, sez I. ‘ Ye’d get the thrain back 
at three,’ I sez, ‘ an’ we’d not be at the 
loss o’ the ticket, for ’twould do you 
thin,’ sez I. 

“*Yerra! ’tis too warrm 
wahkin,’ he sez. 

““Oh! thin, how bad yeh are in 
yerself to be in dhread o’ the hate,’ sez 
I. ‘ Here’s a pinny for yeh,’ I sez, ‘ an’ 
mebbe ye’d buy a fahreen for yerself 
before ye’d make up for the thrain,’ [sez. 

“Well, he ahlways had a great mind 
for fahreens, an’ so he faced in for Fer- 
moy an’ it half-pasht ilivin, an’ I had the 
dinner for Himself, an’ he comin’ in 
from his work at twelve o’clock. 

As my companion paused in her 
narration, the sleepy station woke to 
life at last: doors were banged, and 
the guard’s whistle sounded. 

“ Faith then, I must finish quick,” 
said the little old woman, “ for I sup- 
pose ‘tisn’t long before we'll be in 
Ballyhooly.” 


to be 
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“Tt was: near three o’clock, surr, an’ 
I was goin’ out to dhraw in some wather 
from the well near the ind o’ the boreen, 
when what must I see but Mikeen, an’ 
he comin’ down the road before me. 

“* Yer airly back, child,’ I sez, an’ he 
comin’ up to me. 

““ Well,’ he sez, ‘ ’tis the way I met 
Michael John Forde in Fermoy wid 
Mishter Sullivan’s butt, an’ he give me 
a lift home,’ he sez, ‘ an’ so I didn’t wait 
for the thrain at ahll,’ sez he, ‘ an’ here’s 
yer ould ticket,’ he sez. 

“Glory be to God, surr,” she said, 
“T had a like to shtrike him wid me 
hand, an’ he holdin’ out the ticket to me. 
‘Oh! thin ’tis you’re the conthrairy 
child,’ Isez tohim. ‘ Whin I sint ye hin 
to Fermoy the way we’d not be at the 
loss o’ the ticket,’ I sez, ‘ how well yeh 
must be comin’ out in the butt wid 
Michael John Forde,’ I sez. 

“ T took the ticket from him, surr, for 
there was no two ways out of it, an’ I 
had me mind med up what I must do.” 

The train began to slow up before 
stopping at Ballyhooly. 

“You don’t mean to say you walkedin 
again to Fermoy just to use the ticket,” 
I said, as my companion rose to get out. 

““ Deed’n I do, surr,” she said. “I 
walked it in meself in the hate. Shure 
whin I had the ticket I said I must use 
it. I’m thinkin’, though, I'll not lose me 
ticket the next time I goes thravellin’. 
Faith! when all’s said an’ done, surr,” 
were her last words to me, “I hadn’t 
too bad a day; I sould the ducks, any 
way; an’ I’m not at the loss o’ the 
ticket, thanks be to God!” 

j. =. 


LOBO, THE COOK 


OBO, the cook, had grown 
old in the service of the 
white folk. He came origi- 


nally from Goa, the Portu- 

guese settlement in Western India, 
and was in consequence a ‘‘Portugoose.”’ 
He was a very skilful cook—Goa 
being celebrated for its butlers, cooks 
and mangoes. 


Moreover he was honest 


—by which I mean that the Postal 
Orders that he sent monthly with great 
regularity to Goa were not very much in 
excess of his pay. Also he had never 
been known to be drunk on duty, and, 
whatever his morals in youth, old age 
found him with a mate in the shape of 
a bent and wrinkled old woman enjoying 
the style and title of Mrs. Lobo. She 
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looked about a hundred years old, but 
was probably not more than forty. 

At the time of which I write, Lobo 
was cook to a young couple whose 
parents might well have tasted of his 
earliest efforts in the culinary line. 
These young people were stationed in 
a place in the Bombay Presidency 
where plague was rampant. Now, 
plague Lobo accepted as the ordering 
of a Power quite as unaccountable and 
hardly more far-reaching than the 
Sahib Log. The ways of these latter 
were past finding out, but Lobo’s 
simple philosophy taught him that if 
the dishes on master’s table were 
carefully prepared the cook was for the 
most part left unmolested. It was also 
possible sometimes to propitiate the 
Unseen Power through the priest, for 
Lobo was, of course, a Roman Catholic. 
He thought it just as well, however, 
to experiment with rites and ceremonies 
adopted from the Hindu folk among 
whom he lived. One method might 
succeed where the other failed, but it 
was chancey work at best. 

It seemed to old Lobo’s dim intelli- 
gence an aggravation of the discom- 
forts attending an epidemic of plague 
when the Mem Sahib insisted on a new 
magic called inoculation. She said it 
would prevent anyone from having the 
plague, but, judging from the fact that 
this particular magic made one certainly 
and immediately ill, this was a state- 
ment not worth considering. It began 
unpleasantly too, with piercing of the 
flesh of the upper arm, and altogether 
was an experience to be avoided. Lobo 
himself was a timid old man, and never 
dared to open his lips in the presence 
of the Mem Sahib except in connection 
with his profession, but the butler, a 
hale and hearty Hindu, whose stalwart 
devotion to his master had earned 
him rather a special place in the house- 
hold, volunteered to petition that the 
old man might be exempt. This peti- 


tion was granted, on condition that he 
never left the compound, which condi- 
tion Lobo fulfilled honourably—always 
excepting, of course, the shop where 
they sold the country liquor. 

It was shortly after the last member 
of the establishment, in the person of 
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a small but vociferous dog-boy, had 
undergone with weeping and lamenta- 
tion the mysterious inoculation magic, 
that the Mem Sahib encountered on 
her morning ride a countryman, bearing 
on his head a basket of fine guavas. 
The picture of these guavas trans- 
formed into pots of clear, yellow-red 
jelly at once rose in her housewifely 
mind, and she directed the man to go 
to her bungalow and there await her 
return. Which he did, and his meek 
presence waiting at the gate recalled 
his existence to her mind an hour or 
two later. 

The butler was called and instructed 
to bargain for the whole basketful. 

In the course of time the guavas 
were bought for at last two annas less 
than the Mem Sahib would have been 
called upon to pay, whereby the butler 
was enriched by just that sum. 

The next morning when old Lobo, 
in his checked cotton trousers and clean 
duck coat, presented himself before his 
mistress, he received orders to convert 
the guavas into jelly. 

He was feeling far from well that 
morning—a fact which did not escape 
the eye of his mistress, who had a 
puzzled fondness for the child-like, 
tiresome, grown-up children who min- 
istered to her comfort. But Lobo had 
the thought of the inoculation magic 
in his mind, and in answer to her 
inquiry as to his health, replied, through 
the butler, that he was quite well. 

“You are sure he has no fever?” 
asked the Mem Sahib; “he looks so 
ill.” 

“‘ No—xno fever,’ Lobo told the butler. 

““ No—no fever,” repeated the butler, 
adding on his own account that the cook 
was a very old man, and his fright at 
the thought of inoculation had doubtless 
temporarily affected his health. 

““ Well,’ said the Mem Sahib, “ he 
needn’t be frightened any more, as I’ve 
said he needn’t be done—only he must 
on no account go into the Bazaar.” 

Lobo was indeed very old and quite 
accustomed to feeling ill, but he had 
never felt quite so bad as he did when 
he was making the guava jelly. He 
had strong fever—a pain in his head 
that dimmed all his senses. He moved 
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as in a ghastly dream, among shapes 
that were strange and familiar at the 
same time. Only one thing was clear 
to his befogged old mind, and that was 
that the guava jelly must be made. 
So he boiled and stirred and strained 
that the jelly might be such as master 
loved. 

The next morning he donned his 
white coat with Mrs. Lobo’s help and 
crawled to the daily interview. A 
racking cough harassed him and 
added to his misery, but he implored 
the butler to keep the fact of his illness 
from the Mem Sahib if possible, and 
made a mighty effort as he stood before 
her to collect his wandering senses ; but 
he saw her through a rolling mist of 
pain. With a stab he recognised that 
she was reproaching him. It appeared 
that the guava jelly had not been a 
success. She spoke very gently, and 
praised his former efforts, but old 
Lobo’s mind could only grasp the fact 
that he had failed in his effort to pro- 
pitiate the higher powers, and terror 
seized him lest the state of his health 
should be detected and remedies, more 
hateful than the illness, applied. So 
he eaid—always to the butler—that 
he knew his fault was very great, but 
that he himself would buy more guavas 
and prepare fresh jelly such as master 
loved. 

“Are you sure, butler, that he is 
not ill? He doesn’t look well, and he 
has a nasty cough,” said the clear 
young voice again. 

Lobo, with all his poor old soul in 
his eyes, looked imploringly at the 
butler. 

““Mem Sahib,” said that potentate, 
“ the wood in the kitchen is damp and 
there is much smoke. Since the cook 
is an old man it makes him cough.” 

“Well, let me see,”’ said the English 
girl briskly, leading the way to the 
kitchen. 

The room was certainly full of smoke, 
but then it always was. 

“The Mem Sahib sees there is much 
smoke,”’ said the butler. 

“It is a true word,” replied the Mem 
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Sahib dubiously, while Mrs. Lobo 
watched her in dumb anxiety from a 
humble corner. 

“* Well, we’ll see how he is to-morrow. 
If he doesn’t look better than he does 
to-day, something will have to be 
done,” said the mistress. 

Next morning at the accustomed 
hour there was no old man in check 
trousers and clean white coat waiting 
for orders. 

“Where is the cook?” asked the 
Mem Sahib of the butler, who stood at 
attention with no expression whatever 
on his face. 

“Cook very sick, Mem Sahib,” was 
the impassive answer. 

““There—I knew he was! Why 
didn’t you tell me? Poor old man—I 
was sure he oughtn’t to be at work.” 
And before she had finished speaking 
she was half-way across the compound 
to the servants’ quarters. 

The old cook was lying in the kitchen, 
the scene of his labours and of his 
last desperate struggle against weak- 
ness and pain. By his side squatted 
his wife, doing what she could in a 
blind helpless way for her stricken 
mate. When they told him that it was 
his mistress who darkened the sunlight 
in the door, he struggled to rise, but he 
only managed to half sit up, supported 
by Mrs. Lobo, panting and gasping 
with the effort, and gazing terror- 
stricken at the arbitrator of his fate. 

“Oh, you poor old thing,’ said his 
mistress. ‘‘ Why didn’t you tell me? 
You must go to the hospital at once. 
Butler, send for something to take him 
to hospital at once.” 

Lobo sank back with a groan. He 
was found out—further effort was use- 
less, and from that moment he ceased 
to battle with the bitter waves of 
death that surged about him. 

He was unconscious when they car- 
ried him to the hospital, where he 
was admitted as an advanced case of 
plague. 

Next day the brave bewildered soul 
was set free from a world of toil and 
much trouble. 
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IX months ago the new PALL MALL MAGAZINE saw the light for the 
S first time. Six months ago, on our January cover, the Challenger, 
newly armoured and armed with lance and shield, sat his untried 
charger and looked out over the realm where lay his future—and 
ours. What was then the immediate future has now become the past ; 
and we, who first set the little chap upon his steed, may well inquire how he 
fared when he rode down into the lists and went a-tilting for popular favour. 
We thought he bore himself with all becoming modesty, and we liked him. 
He seemed to us to stand a good chance of winning success. 


HE opinion grew. Others confirmed and strengthened it—you, reader, when 
you (as I hope) paid for this copy, helped to confirm it. The truth is, THE 
Patt MALL MAGAZINE in its new guise was not slow to make friends wherever it 
was seen. Readers have told us that, having been tempted to buy one issue, by 
way of experiment, they shortly decided to take it regularly. The result has been 
that, during its short life, the circulation has increased with encouraging steadiness 
month by month. This concrete fact, though gratifying in itself, assumes for us 
added importance as a practical demonstration of the attitude of magazine readers. 
It was not a happy accident that the magazine developed along the lines which 
you now recognise as characteristic of it. 

There were those who, when they heard of our intention to produce a magazine 
which should be artistic both as regards its literary matter and its arrangement, 
were not slow to shake their heads and to prophesy that we should never make an 
‘artistic’? magazine popular. Art, they said, had nothing whatever to do with 
Popularity. You had only to look about you.... They forgot that popularity, 
and nothing else, has in the long run decided the progress of all art, that the 
phases of it which alone have survived are those which have borne a very real 
relation to life. 


HE business of editing, then, was approached with the maxim in view that, 

if Art should reflect Life, the artistic magazine should present a microcosm 

of realities. ‘‘ Is it true to life ?’ became the touchstone applied to every idea, 

every contribution submitted for consideration. “If so, the (hypothetical) 

reader will, consciously or unconsciously, recognise its truth, will like it and will 

pass his plate for more.” Already we can write “‘Q.E.D.” to that proposition. 
We have no fear of losing the readers we have already gained. 
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UT this brings us to a fresh problem. It concerns those who have not yet 

passed their plates at all, who do not know that we are preparing fare which 

is likely to be palatable to them. There are thousands of people who on principle 

never look at magazines because they have ceased to expect to find in them any 
useful or interesting view of the things with which they are concerned. 

They would never have thought of turning to THE PALL MALE MaGazine for an 
authoritative discussion of the possibilities of the submarine in naval warfare, for 
a dainty picture of home-life in a high-class Chinese household, practically unknown 
as it is to Europeans, or for an impartial survey of the probable consequences to 
us of the opening of the Panama Canal, to name but three of the dishes on our 
menu this month. It is only by the spreading of the fame of our cuisine that we 
can hope to attract them, and for that we must be beholden chiefly to the good 
offices of our old patrons. May they speed us well! 


HE editor, indeed, as I think I have hinted before now, has much in common 
with the chef. He must see to it that his meal presents just the right com- 
bination of the meaty and the piquant, he must tickle the jaded palate and at the 
same time give wholesome sustenance for the hearty appetite, his hot courses must 
be piping hot, the unexpected savoury must be served in the nick of time—and 
when the plates are washed and the pans scoured, there is always a novelty for 
to-morrow’s meal to be thought of. And this is where the simile breaks down. 
Civilised man rarely wishes to know what he will eat next week or next month, 
whereas the magazine reader is often glad to know what he will be reading. 


‘ 


N the next number I hope to “ present’ a magazine revue. Mr. C. H. Bovill, 
whose name has been associated with the Empire successes Everybody's 
doing it, and All the Winners, is now fitting an arrow to his bowstring for your 
benefit, and it will be a surprise to me, and to him, if he does not bring down a 
bird of noble plumage and of excellent savour. The revue will be illustrated on a 
novel plan, and, I hope, in colour. Mr. Compton Mackenzie has written several 
detached “early adventures’ of his famous heroine, Jenny Pearl of Carnival, 
and one of these will find a place in the July issue. There will also be a symposium 
on the question of National Service, for which many well-known public men and 
women have favoured us with their views. I hope also to induce Mr. A. F. Wilding 
to give some useful tips on lawn-tennis tactics. Mr. T. P. O’Connor will continue 
his studies in personality with Mr. Herbert Samuel, Postmaster-General. There will 
be another Father Brown story by G. K. Chesterton, and the usual features of 
“The News” by Hilaire Belloc and ‘‘ The Theatre ”’ specially illustrated. The 
little studies published under the heading “‘ Life in Little” are proving extremely 
popular, and I shall be glad to consider suggestions for likely subjects to add to 
them. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has written a humorous story for us which will 
appear in an early number, and I propose as time goes on still further to extend the 
scope of the magazine by the publication of articles of vital interest which are now 
in preparation. 


N conclusion, I would beg the reader who has had patience to follow my wandering 

pen thus far to remember that a letter from him is the only direct means by 

which I can gauge my success in appealing to him, and that it is on criticism 
rather than on praise that I thrive. 


THE EDITOR. 
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Let the Pianola Piano teach 
| your children to love music. 


Let them see the importance of the end to which those laborious hours of 
piano practice are directed. Give them a glimpse, beyond the scales and finger- 
exercises, of what music really means. 


Where there is a Pianola Piano in the home, children grow up in an atmo- 


sphere of all that is best in music. The work of the greatest composers, as inter- 
preted by gifted pianists, is ever before them as a model. By means of the famous 
Metrostyle device your children may actually take lessons from Grieg or Paderewski. 


With a Pianola Piano in the home you, too, would learn more of music— 
real music—than you ever knew before. 

The devices of the Pianola Piano are so sensitive to the player's influence 
that your love of music would find as much scope as if you were a master pianist. 


THE 


PIANOLA PIANO 


is the only form in which you can get the advantages of the genuine Pianola and 
the famous Steinway, Weber, or Steck Pianos. 


You can call and play it at any time at /Zolian Hall, or Catalogue 
you the fullest particulars. 


« THE ORCHESTRELLE CO., 
AEOLIAN HALL, 
~  135-6-7, New Bond Street, LONDON, W. 
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The Jovial Jest, 
He's in no fright; 
He works with zest, 
Helped by Fiuxite. 


FOR BOTH Amateurs and Mechanics, 


is the Paste that 


| 
SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


The usual scrupulous cleaning of the metal is not necessary when 
k g nm 


using Fluxite, and it does not corrode NYONE can use it. 
_—_— 


Of Ironmongers, etc., in 6d., 1/-, and 2/- tins. 


THE “‘FLUXITE” SOLDERING SET 


is a useful outfit for the motor-car or home. It contains a special 
**small-space” Soldering Iron, a pocket Blow Lamp, Fluxite, 
Solder, etc., and a Pamphlet on ‘Soldering Work.” 


Price 4/6; post-paid United Kingdom. 
AUTO-CONTROLLER CO., 252 Vienna Rd., Bermondsey, Eng. 

















DON'T WEAR A TRUSS! 


After Thirty Years’ Experience I have produced an Appli- 
ance for Men, Women, or Children that Cures Rupture. 


| SEND IT ON TRIAL. 


If you have tried 
most everything 
else, come to. me. 
Where others fail 
is where I have my 
greatest success. 
Send attached 
coupon to-day and 
1 will send you 
free my illustrated 
book on Rupture 
and its cure, show- 
ing my Appliance 
and giving you 
prices and names 
of many people 
who have tried it 
and are extremely 
grateful. It is in- 
stant relief where 
all others fail. 
Kemember, I use 
no salves, no har- 
ness, no lies. 

I make it to& 
your measure and 
send it on a strict 
guarantee of satis- Te 
faction or 
pre a He = % The above is C. E. Brooks, who has been 
Curing Rupture for over 30 years. 

If Ruptured, write him to-day. 





have put my price 
so low that any- 
body, rich or poor, 
can buy it. I send on trial to prove what I say is true. You are the 
judge, and once having seen muy illustrated book and read it you will 
be as enthusia-tic as my thousands of patients whose letters are on file 
in my office. Fill in free coupon below and post to-day. 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON. 
C. E. Biooks, 610, Bank Buildings (corner of Portugal Street), 
Kingsway, Loudon, W.C. > 
Please send me by post in plain wrapper your Illustrated Book! 
and full information about your Appliance for the cure of Rupture. 


NAME 




















CASH'S FRILLING 


PAPER PATTERN 
OF 


THIS NIGHTDRESS 
FREE to any LADY 


who writes for one - 
on the understanding that 
CASH'S FRILLING wil! 

be used for trimming tt. 


ADORESS 


J&J.CASH L’?. COVENTRY. 


~ PATENT PIPE. 

ony Bac) SMOKED BY MEDICAL MEN. 

AND SEE My 
TRUT 















Simple in construction, easiest pipe 
to clean, NO nicotine, NO ex- 
pectorating, NO bad nerves. The 
Mouthpiece has a valve end, which prevents 
moisture entering the bowl to spoil the tobacco. 
ALL NICOTINE AND DUST ARE TRAPPED. 
' Always cool, dry, fragrant, and enjoyable. Smart 
, designs, English made, high-class Briars. 


] POST FREE, BOOKLET 
abroad extra. 
Silver Mounted. 


FREE. 
*- KEYMER & CO., (Dept. PB), 


108, High St., KING’S LYNN. 





Appetite in Every Bottle. 


GET A ZEST FOR 
YOUR MEALS BY TAKING 


G F> 
Tomato Catsup 


New Process—Rather Hot. 
Sweet Spiced—Sweeter and Spicy. 
Everywhere at 3d., 6d., 9d., and 1s. per Bottle. 














DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 


WHITE 
« BLUE 


..$8t & after Dinner. 


For Break 
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The “JOHN WARD” 


INVALID 
CHAIRS 


No. 656. In this ingenious chair 


ts the patient may be 
wheeled with safety and comfort 
rt either up or down stairs, or on the 
; level ground. In the latter case the 
T help of one person only is required. 

The chair may be drawn up to a 
), table for meals, writing, etc., and 
. there is no need to shift the patient 
from one chair to another, or to 
disturb him in any way. 

Please write for No. 6£ Book of 
Designs, which describes fully the 
above and many other devices for 
the comfort of invalids. 


JOHN WARD, Ltd., 


Makers to Their Majesties, 
2472s, Tottenham Court Rd., 
LONDON, W. 











10 PREVENT 
Falling flair 





CUTICURA 


Soapand ()intment 


Directions: Make a parting and 
rub gently with Cuticura Ointment. 
Continue until whole scalp has been 
gone over. The next morning sham- 
poo with Cuticura Soap and hot 
water. Shampoos alone may be 
used as often as agreeable, but once 
or twice a month is generally suffi- 
cient to remove dandruff, allay irri- 
tation and prevent thin, falling hair. 

Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London; R. Towns 
& Co., Sydney, N.S. W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay; 
Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Boston., U.S. A. 


@g”-Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. 
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Learn to 
sketch 


in 2hours 


The A B.C Method of Drawing provides a short cut to 
drawing skill by enabling you to apply to drawing the 
pictorial ability you gained in learning to w rite. You can 
learn it in your own home, as it is taught by correspondence 
lessons and letters. When you are proficient, London's 
leading Studio, The Association of Designers, will provide 
you with well-paid commissions. Write to-day for Book- 
let 6, with full details and opinions of prominent Artists. 
A.B. c. School of Drawing, 46, Chancery Lane, London. 
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Catalogue Free. 


MGlzm| ELASTIC STOCKINGS, 
TRUSSES, BELTS. 


“VARIX,” all about Elastic 
Stockings, how to wear, clean, 
and repair them, post tree two 
stamps. 

Every Article for 
Sick Nursing. : 








W. H. BAILEY & SON, 
38 Oxford St., London. 
(City Branch, 52 Fore Street, E.C.) 

















FOR A REMEDY TO FLY TO 


whenever an accident occurs we 
think there is nothing better than 


Burgess’ Lion Ointment. 


The museum of extractions by this remedy is most remarkable, 
ranging from Tumours and Diseased Bone to pieces of glass, 
pen-nibs, needles, etc., also photographs of most serious cases 
that have been cured. Mr. Burgess states confidently there 
would be no deaths from Blood-poisoning by fish bones, rusty 
nails, etc.—as are often recorded—were this remedy promptly 
anplied. Where there are children in the house a box of the 
Lion Ointment should always be handy. ‘A stitc = in time saves 
nine.” Whe ever there is disease suc zs as ABSCESSES, BOILS, 
WHITLOWS, Fistula, Fatty or Cystic Taaeat. . Ringworm, 
ECZEMA, or any SKIN DISEASE, or local inflammation, apply 
the Ointment. Price 1/1} of any chemist, or post free for P.O. 
from E. Burgess, 59,Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. ADVICE GRATIS. 
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Send us your name and 
address and let us prove to 
you how the Concentro 
Course, ** Scientific Concen f 


gain great P 
Habits, gre 


of Memory, 


Students al 
Course. Ser 


one fromthe 


35, Central Buildings, Wallsend, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


at Power in Business and in Study, great Powers 


tre ution,’ will enable you to 
‘ower-of Will and Self-Reliance, great Power over Bad 


Attention, Observation, Thinking, and Speaking 
1 over the world are doing well with this famous 
id to day for Free Booklet and testimonia's (a splendid 


late Mr. W. T. Stead) to THE CONCENTRO CO 














B. LEES RAY, 10E Central Chambers, iverpool. 


NOSES AND EARS. 


NOSES,.—The only patent Nose Machines in 
the world Improve ugly noses of all kinds. 
Scientific yet sinple. Can be worn during sleep. 

Send stamped envelope for full particulars. 

RED NOSES.—My long-established medically 
approved treatment —— ly cures red noses, 3/9 
postfree. Foreign, extra 

UGLY EARS.—T —% ge Ear Caps in- 
vented by LEES RAY remedy ugly outstanding 

ears. Hundreds of successful cases. 7/6 post 
free. Foreign, 1/6 extra. 





LETTERS COPIED WHILE WRITING (in ink) by using 


your own Letter Paper, with this Book. 

You s!ip your paper into the holder and write, = 3¢/200 
and by the act of writing yousecureaperfectletter “Ett*s5* 
anda perfect copy. There is no sign ot copying. > 
400 Uctavo (8 in. by sin.) letters or 290 ¢ ae” 
can be copied in N.S.C./200, pest free tor 7 
3/9; or 80:0 Octavo or 400 Quarto in 
N.S.C./400, post free for S/-. Y2 
Special Small Octavo Book, make 
ing 200 copies, for P.O. 3/-+; or 
double capacity, 4/3. Sample of the 
Celebrated Zanetic Ink Paper which produces this 

sesuit free if stamped addressed envelope sé 


P.M.M. ZANETIC, Zanetic Works. Welford Ra. Letcest r. 























RE-PAINTED GOLF BALLS 


specks selected Zodiacs, Zomes, White Colonels, Silver King, 
1 


et 5/- 5 
Mila 1e, Dunl 


I 


THE VIPER AND RE-COVERING CO., Ltd.. (Dept. D), 
137-8, Cheapside, London, E.C. (Estp. 1889.) 


Telephone 


In Conditions Equal to New. 


ver dozen; Patent Colonel Chalienger, Star, Woa!- 
op. etc.. 13/- per dozen. Assorted dozen of similar 
Balls, second juality, 10/6 per dozen. 


stage to Colonies and Abroad, 1/- extra, 


9249 Wall, Telegrams : ** Vigobal,” London. 








EXTRA PIN MONEY 


PROMPT CASH 


Or offer by return of post for your Useless Jewellery, also for 
Precious Stones, Silver Plate, Antiques, Duplicate Wedding 
Presents, False Teeth, Platinum, etc. 

From ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 127, London Street, Norwich 
Established over halfa century, 





va 


L 





7 Pink Zog shines silver. _ 


Zog cleans paint. 


og it off 








"™ WATER-COOLED PIPE 


Cool. No Waste. Sees A High-Class Briar. 
J.W. MOLL writes :—** The p= 
ol > 





Silver 
Mount 


4/6 


most enjoyab! le smoke known 
atter 64 years’ experience. 
An entire absence of oily 
juice—a dry smoke to the last 
scrap of tobacco.” 


Ask your tobacconist, or send 4 6, for sa webie, post paid. 


WATER-COOLED PIPE CO., 13 Teesdale Rd., Leytonstone, N.E. 









CURE FOR ANGINA 


For an effective, sure, and rapid Cure of 
Angina Pectoris, Arteriosclerosis, 
Phiebitis, and diseases of the heart, 


Apply to Dr. G. MENARD, of 25, Rue des Douves, 


Particulars and testimonials sent on application. 


NIORT, FRANCE. 











DEVELOP YOUR WILL-POWER 


*'f-Reliance and Personal Magnetism to 





Concentration, & 






the famous * St. Settef Course of Will-Culture.” Your face 
and bearing will denote increased streny gt of Character 
aud’ Personality. Recommended b Public Opinion, 
Pitman’s Journal, The Lite: Monthly, Rev. T. 
Alexander Seed of ‘The Young Man,’ etc. The fee for 
the who e Course (four abeorbingly interesting lessons) is 
only 2/6 (foreign postage 6d. extra). This is your total 
expenditure. The Course is sent in plain sealed package 
Enrol to-day. Next week will see you delighted with your 


progress. The St. Settef Institute (Dept. F.), Perth, N.B. 














68, GREAT 


DR. 


on his J 


DENTISTRY 


—vide highest awards obtained by him, under ** Dentists,” 
Kelly’s London P.O. Directory. ‘Telephone : 6753 Gerrard. 
Moderate Fees and Free Consultation. 


G. H. JONES 


bsolutely painless system, supplies the best 





RUSSELL ST. (Directly opposite British Museum). 
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Paderewski is your teacher on 
the genuine Pianola Piano 

















| You h alll f : Th 
ma ou have a natural instinct for music. nat 
iy of instinct, developed under the personal instruction 
Ud of a great master, will make a far better musician 
hy 


of you than you could ever hope to be without 
this instruction. 


Every time you play the genuine Pianola Piano 
you receive, by means of the Metrostyie device, 
a music lesson from a gifted musician. It may be 

| Paderewski, or it may be Grieg, Hoffmann, 





Pachmann, Rosenthal, Tchaikovsky, Chaminade, 


according to the piece you select. 


You obtain a perfect insight into the composer's 
thoughts and intentions. With this 
knowledge, augmented by your 
own musical taste, you obtain a 
rendition incomparably finer than you 
could give by any other instrument. 


The 


Pianola Piano 
with the Metrostyle Device. 


The Metrostyle line on the music-roll is a master pianist’s 
interpretation and phrasing of the composition. Follow 
it to the left or right with the Metrostyle pointer by 
moving it to the left and right, and you have a perfect 
expression guide. When familiar with the piece you may, when- 
ever you wish, forget the Metrostyle line and give a free rein to 
your own emotions. 

No other piano-playing instrument has the Metrostyle. That in 
itself is enough reason why you should have the genuine Pianola 
Piano. Other reasons are, its undisputed artistic supremacy, its 
constructional :u>eriority, and the excellence of the pianos employed 


—the famous STEINWAY, WEBER or STECK. 





mT 








Take your first music lesson from Paderewski 
or other great master at /Eolian Hall 
to-day, or write for Catalogue “V.” 


»,” THE ORCHESTRELLE CO., 


AEOLIAN HALL, 
135-6-7, New Bond St., London, W. 
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The Deep Disgust; 
He’s in a plight, 

The tank is bust, 

There’s no Fluxite. 


ESSENTIAL in every tool-kit is 


the Paste that 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


ANYONE can do So!dering with Fluxite. 
Piumbers and other practical men will have it. 


Of Ironmongers, etc., in 6d., 1/-, and 2/- tins. 


THE “FLUXITE” SOLDERING SET 


is a useful portable outfit for the motor-car or home. It contains 
a special ‘‘smail-space” Soldering Iron, a pocket Blow Lamp 
Fluxite, Solder, etc., and a Pamphlet on ‘Soldering Work.” 


Price 46; post-paid United Kingdom. 
AUTO-CONTROLLER CO., 252 Vienna Rd., Bermondsey, Eng. 
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ALL 


PURE 
WOOL 


GENUINE SCOTCH 
TWEEDS. 
per 1/3 per yard. 


DIRECT FROM THE MILLS. 
Send a postcard to-day, for large box of 
patterns and price list of CoLWUHOUN 
& Co.’s Pure Woollen Scotch Tweeds 
and other Fabrics, post free. Unri- 
valled for fashion and good wear (for 
-adies and Gentiemen), any length cut, carriage paid on all parcels 
sent. A splendid variety of patterns. (Agents appointed.) 
Finest Fabrics Obtainable! Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
“ 
Send for ““TRUTHS ABOUT TWEEDS,” Post Free. 


COLQUHOUN & co. (Estab. 1880), 


Woollen Manufacturers (Dept. P.M.) GALASHIELS, Scotland. 


-SUPERSB! 


(So writes a Coffee-Works Manager.) 


mesa CAFE: AU-LAIT MAKER) 


prepares from 2to 15 cups«f Delicious 
Continental Milk Coffee in a few 
minutes. Ad there its to do is to 
stand the apparatus in any ordinary 
Saucepan containing milk and water 
in any desired proportions, with any 
sort of coffee in the perforated tray 

Proceed as though merely boiling 
water; the apparatus does all the 
work. Coffee automatically cleared 
and free from dregs. Las‘er than 
preparing tea. Ir idispensable when 
once used. Simple directions with 
each. Send P.O. 2/3 today. Iron- 
mongers, Stores, etc., supplied by 
Ww FORDHAM & SONS, Ltd., 

King’s C ross, N. 


ELBARD PATENTS CO., 
9, ROYAL PARADE, 
' WEST CROYDON, LONDON. 





PATTERNS 
POST FREE 
ON APPROVAL 























Price only 





2/- 
Post Paid 2/3 














CASHS 


EMBROIDERED TRIMMINGS 


MADE iN A 
VARIETY 
oF SHADES 


COLOURED 

GROUNDS: 

ALL WHITE 
WIDTH 


WASHING 
DRESSES 
BLOUSES 


CHILDRENS 
OVERALLS 








Learn to 
SKETCH 


in 2hours 


The A.B.C Method of Drawing provides a short cut to 
drawing skill by enabling you to apply to drawing the 
pictorial ability you gained in learning to write. You can 
learn it in your own home, as it is taught by correspondence 
lesscns and letters. When you are proficient, London's 
leading Studio, The Association of Designers, will provide 
you with well- paid commissions. Write to-day for Book- 
let 6, with full details and opinions of prominent Artists. 
A.B.C. School of Drawing, 46, Chancery Lane, London. 








Appetite in Every Bottle. 


GET A ZEST FOR 
YOUR MEALS BY TAKING 





Tomato Catsup 


New Process-Rather Hot. 
Sweet Spiced Sweeter and Spicy. 
Everywhere at 3d., 6d., 9d. and is. per Bottle. 











DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 


WHITE 
2 BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
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A Business Woman 


Needs a clear brain, steady 
nerves, and endurance. 


Each day thinkers use up 
brain cells. 


Each day active workers 
destroy cells in the nerve 
centres, 


This waste must be re- 
placed daily by proper food. 
Otherwise nervous prostration 
and brain-fag result. 

Nature cannot rebuild 
gray matter in nerve centres 
and brain without Phosphate 
of Potash—not from the 
chemist’s shop, but as grown 
in the field grains. 


Phosphate of Potash is 


salts in 





Grape-Nuts 


—a food made from choice wheat and barley. 


It is perfectly cooked—easily digested—has fine flavour, 
and specially adapted for brain workers. 


You can replace each day the worn-out parts of yesterday. 
The world pays well for efficiency. 


‘‘There’s a Reason”’ for Grape Nuts 





more than half the mineral 
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are very keen in judging what is suitable for them. 
To that must be attributed the great demand made for 


BURGESS LION OINTMENT 


the news of each case cured being rapidly passed from ear to 
ear, naturally urging other sufferers to reap the same benefit. 
The LION OIN1 MENT brings all morbid matter to the sur- 
face, and heals from underneath, making a perfect cure in all 
cases of ULCERS, ABSCESSES, WHITLOWS, FATTY or 
CYSTIC TUMOURS, PILES, FISTULA, POLYPUS, 
POISONED WOUNDS, and all forms of SKIN DISEASE. 
Its penetrative power makes it the best application for curing 
all chest and bronchial troubles. It is sold by Chemists and 
Stores in the United Kingdom and Colonies at prices ranging 
from 1/14. Should ADVICE be required it is sent to you 
GRATIS on case being described to E. Burgess, 59, Gray’s 
Inn Road, London, W.C. Esvablished 1847. 


SER 
In order to introduce - 
our New Spring 
Price List we are 


‘ presenting absolutely 
free to each applicant a charming hemstitched 


White Duchesse Cover 


with pretty insertion corners, 40 inches long. Simply 
write at once, stating Mrs. or Miss, and enclose 2d. 
postage. 


If required, we supply set 
of 3 mats to match, 7d. 


THE BRITISH LINEN CO., 
New Oxford Street, London. 











through. 


OVERCOATS (to 


FREE PATTERNS. Write to-day for 


of new materia!s for all climates. 


as an experienced tailor 








Really Good Tailoring <= 


YOUW would discover what clothes-comfort and tailoring perfection really 
mean, buy your clothes from McKinley. cin] 
“They are made from the finest all-wool Scotch and English ma- 
terials by the most highly skilled tailors in London. 
much lower than those of other high-class tailors. 


LOUNGE SUITS (to measure) 35/- to 63/- 


Carriage paid to any address in the World. 
We refund your money if you are not fully satisfied. 


The patterns will be mailed to you Free, with 
latest English and American Fashion Plates, tape measure, and the McKinley Scien- 
tific Self- Measurement Chart, which enables everyone to take measures as accurately 
We can fit you by post, and guarantee satisfaction. 


Cc. & G. M-KINLEY, 


7" 


U/ 





McKinley clothes are gocd all 


Yet the McKinley prices are 


measure) 32/6 to 55/- 


No Extras. 


** Booklet P.M.” and our magnificent range 





Tailoring Specialists (Dept. P), 
7, GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.c. 











MAXICK. 


HEORIES fall confounded before living facts, and to-day 
we prove, by our pup.Is and the extraordinary success of 
our system in eradicating and curing disorders, complaints, 

and deformities, that Muscle-Control, allied to a reasonably 
suitable diet, is the simplest way of maintaining Health, or for 
developing Great Speed and Strength. 

We hold genuine and unsolicited testimonials from satisfied y upils the 
world over, proving that we can succeésfully cure age eed to 
Colds, Rheumatism, Lumbago, Neuralgia, Biliousness, 
Headache, Indigestion, Heartburn, Flatulence, Corpu- 
lence, Constipation, Emaciation, etc, etc. We have alsotrained 
men to perform feats of strength that would have been deemed impossible 
a few years ago. Our success is due to the fact that we work in harmony 
wih Nature, and that we give absolutely personal attention to each case. 

We will tell you all about this system in the most remarkable Booklet 
that has ever been published on Physical Culture, and which is entitled 
* Health, Strength, and Will Power.” 

This booklet is richly illustrated and shows examples of marvellous re- 
sults gained both at home and abroad by pupils who have been treated 
through the medium of the post. 

To all applicants mentioning THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE a copy of 
the bookler will be sent gratis and post free. 

Weare recommended by the editors of many magazines, including Fry's, 
Health and Strength, Health and Vim, Apollo's, and The Wide World. 

If interested in athletics, send 1/- in stamps from any part of the world 
for Maxick's Great Book, * How to Become a Great Athlete.” 
Please note the address— 


MAXICK & SALDO, Room P.M., Eton Avenue, 
N. Finchley, London, N., Engiand. 


™ 


DRYAD CANE FURNITURE 


has thadistinction of style and quality of work- 
manship only found where the skilled craftsman 


and artist work hand in hand. The designs 
are original, and have a quiet dignity found in 
none of the many imitations now being offered 
as “like Dryad.”* 

Catalogue free Dryad Works,Adept.,Leicester 
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AN EXCEPTIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY TO 
COMMENCE TAKING 


PUNCH 


OR a short time zew subscriptions will be 
accepted on the extremely advantageous 
terms of SIXTY-FIVE issues of ‘‘ PUNCH” 
3 and the “Punch Almanack” (which ordi- 
nartly cost 19s. 64d. postpaid) for 13s. 6d. 








Far this small payment you will receive for fifteen months 
all that is best in humorous journalism—the best jokes, the 
best cartoons, the best black-and-white illustrations, and the 
most polished and humorous literary work. 

The special offer is for a first order only, and is made to 
induce you to place a commencing order for the regular 
delivery of the paper. 


By taking advantage of the present occasion you will 
save nearly 50 per cent. on your outlay. 





COR ee eee meee ee eee eet ee meee tee tere nena esses nane 


ORDER FORM 


The Secretary “PUNCH "” Office 
10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 
Doe R SIR,—I accept your Special 
Offer to New Subscribers, and enclose 
remittance for 13s. 6d, I am not at present 
a Subscriber to ‘‘ PUNCH,” and have not 
been purchasing it regularly from any 
Newsagent. 
Please send the 6& issues of ‘*‘ PUNCH” 
and the ‘‘PUNCH” ALMANACK for 
1914 to my address as under. 


USE THIS ORDER 
FORM TO-DAY 


Name 





Address 








If specially desired, arrangements can be 
made to make the delivery by hand within the 
ordinary delivery limits of any Bookstall or 
Bookshop. 18 
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OF INTEREST TO 
PROVIDENT PERSONS 


AVE you made adequate provision for those dependent upon you, 
and for your own advancing years ? If not, apply to me for the 
prospectus of an unique scheme just devised by a Centenary 

Office. The scheme not only gives your dependents immediate protection 
in the event of your death, but makes provision for your later years in a 
manner hitherto unattempted. Compare this scheme with your present 
assurances. ‘The terms offered will be a revelation to you. 


G, N.B.—With the particulars of the above-mentioned scheme, | am pre- 
pared to send you irrefutable evidence as to the eminent position amongst 
British Life Offices occupied by the Company issuing it. Such evidence 
is contained in two short leaflets—a reprint of a recent article in “ Truth,” 
and a leaflet entitled ““The Best Bargain,” being a comparison of the 
Actual ‘Bonus Results of 42 British Life Offices. 





For full particulars apply to— 


Mr. J. F. FARRELL, Life Assurance Expert, 
16, Oakley Square, LONDON, N.W. 


Telephones: City 4768, Holborn 6226. 
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ELECTRIC 


CYCLE LAMP |) 


WHICH MAKES 
ITS OWN 


LIGHT 
























‘ 
Generates 
its own light by the f, 
movement of the cycle. No 
Acetylene or Batteries. Cannot b blow 


aw ii Pana sige Mg 


As Supplied to His Late Majesty King Edward Vil. 





The simplicity and completeness of the }} 
| Expression Devices enable you to enjoy jf] 
| to the fullest extent the personal interest | 

in rendering artistically the best music. 


The Melodant Expression Device (Patented) accentu- | 
| ates the melody or theme of the composition ; The Phras- 
| ing Lever (Patented) controls every variation of tempo, 
and gives a distinctive character to the perfarmance ; The 
Artistyle (Patented) incorporates into one line the varia- 
tions of tempo, touch, and expression. 


The ANGELUS Player-Pianos comprise pianos of the 

most artistic character, and include THE FAMOUS 

BRINSMEAD. Sir HERBERT MARSHALL SONS and | 
ROSE, KNABE, WINKELMANN, SQUIRE, etc., etc. 





can be supplied with Electric Rear-Light 
Attachment, thus generating at the same 
time a Brilliant Light at Head of Cycle 
and a Warning Red Light at Rear. 
Price, Complete Outfit, ready for 
use, with spare Bulbs, 


24]- 















Call and hear the Angelus, or write for Illus- Contractors 
trated Catalogue No. 25 of the latest models. te 
LK HLM. Government 
T Send immediately for “ Voltalite’’ Pamphlet 
2p! MEE Angelus Hall Regent House P WARD & GOLDSTONE, 
35,Regent Street, London Ww : Sampson Works (Box 21), Salford, Manohaster. 
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ARTIFICIAL 
HANDS, ARMS, 
LEGS, and EYES. 






Oldeat Estebtiched Established in 






the World. 

i] 2 
£ ‘ 
~; Comfort, §& 
5) ee oe 

° 
«| Lightness, |§ 
ened < 
3 ° 
8 Durability. |3 
EA 

@ 


Prize Medals : 
LONDON, PARIS, 
DUBLIN, &c. 


8 
World-wide reputation for li 


of construction. 





lilustrated Catalogue post free of 


W. R. GROSSMITH 
110 STRAND, LONDON 


TELEPHONE: No. 5918 City. 
































I advise you 


to take for that indigestion— 


“y (, AA flatulence or acidity—a daily 
e dose of 


’ BRAGGS CHARCOAL 


Do not tamper with your delicate digestive 
organs by seeking relief in drugs. Drugs are 
merely palliatives and do not remove the cause 
of indigestion. 
























Bragg’s Charcoal absorbs the impurities set up 
in the process of digestion and passes them out 
of the system. Unlike drugs it is never as- 
similated—cannot harm you—and the dose 
will not need to be continuously increased. 


Sold by all Chemists and Stores. Powder, 
2/- and 4/- per bottle ; ‘Biscuits, 1 /-, 2/- 
and 4/- per tin; Capsules, 2/- per box; 
Lozenges, 1/14 per box. 





(enclose 3d. postage) with your 







address for samples of the hae ie 
5 different forms in which 2 Ho? Ske 
Bragg'’s Charcoal x SEES c 
may be pleasantly as Se oe Vek 
administered. S my se oe ae 
on F f 








PRESERVE 
BABYS IN 




















SOAP 


Assisted when necessary 
by Cuticura Ointment. 
They keep the skin and 
scalp clean and clear, 
sweet and healthy, be- 
sides soothing irritations 
which often preventsleep 
and if neglected become 
chronic disfigurements. 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ojntment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each, with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse S8q., London; R. Towns 
& Co., Sydney, N.S. W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town: 
Muller, McLean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay 
Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Bosvon, U.S. A. 

ug Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. 
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SPECIAL 
FREE 
OFFER. 


(ELECTROLYSIS HOME TREATMENT.) 
1 want to place a copy of my Book, “The Face 
Perfect,” in the hands of every woman wo is a 
sufferer from this dreat scourge of superfluous hair. 
you are anxious to rid yourself for ever of your 
disfigurement, this book will show you how it is 
possible. Writeto-day. I give all letters addressed 
to me my personal and strictly confidential attention. 

Madame TENSFELDT, 
122F, Princes Street, EDINBURGH. 













Catalogue Free. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, 
TRUSSES, BELTS. 


“VARIX,” all about Elastic 
Stockings, how to wear, clean, 











and repair them, post free two 
stamps. 


Every Article for 
Sick Nursing. 





W. H. BAILEY & SON, 


EST? 1833 
a. 38 Oxford St., London. 








Dr. Percival’s System is the proven 
means of curing Weak Sight. He 
will gladly send it on 10 days’ Free 
Trial to any sufferers. Spectacles 
can be discarded, operations avoided, 
t and perfect sight regained. Address : 

Dr. C. G. PERCIVAL, (Dept. 6), 
43, Gray’s Inn Road, Lonpon, W.C. 





DR. G. H. JONES 


on his Absolutely painless system, supplies the best 


DENTISTRY 


—vide highest awards obtained by him, under “‘ Dentists,’ 
Kelly’s London P.O, Directory. Telephone : 6753 Gerrard. 
Moderate Fees and Free Consultation. 








658, GREAT RUSSELL ST. ( Directly opposite British Museum), 
——_o 






































NOSES AND EARS. 


NOSES.—The only patent Nose Machines in 
the world Improve ugly noses of all kinds. 
Scientific yet simple. Can be worn during sleep, 

Send stamped envelope for full particulars, 

RED NOSES.—My long-established medical! 
approved treatment absolutely cures red noses, 3/ 
Foreign, 1/6 extra. 

UGLY EARS.—The Kubber Ear Caps in- 
vented by LEES RAY remedy ugly outstanding 
ears. Hundreds of successful cases. '7/6 post 
free. Foreign, 1/6 extra. 


B. LEES RAY, 10E Central Chambers, Liverpool. 





LETTERS COPIED WHILE WRITING (in ink) by using 


your own Letter Paper. with this Book, 

You slip your paper into the holder and write, 

and by the act of writing you secure a perfect letter 

anda perfect rig & There is no sign of copying. 
y 


400 Uctavo (8 in. by sin.) letters or 290 Quarto . * 

can be copied in N.S.C,/200, post free tor A , 
3/9; or 820 Octavo or 400 Quarto in / s 
N.S.C./400, post free for 6/-. ZX Yi 4 










36/200 
saree“ Cawere 
torres 


Special Small Octavo Book, mak- 
ing 200 copies, for P.O. B/+; or 
double capacity, 4/3. Sample of the 
Celebrated Zanetic Ink Paper which produces this 

sesnuit free tf stamped addressed envelope-sent to ss a 





Send us your name and 
address and let us prove to 
you how the Concentro 
Course, ** Scientific Concen- 


tration,” will enable you to 

gain great Power of Will and Self-Reliance, great Power over Bad 
Habits, great Power in Business and in Study, great Powers 
of Memory, Attention, Observation, Thinking, and Speaking 
Students all over the world are doing well with this famous 
Send to-day for Free Booklet and testimonials (a splendid 

one from the late Mr. \. T. Stead) to THE CONCENTRO CO., 
35, Central Buildings, Wallsend, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 





P.M.M. ZANETIC, Zanetic Works, Welford Rd., L . 





EXTRA PIN MONEY 


PROMPT CASH 


Or offer by return of post for your Useless Jewellery, also for 
Precious Stones, Silver Plate, Antiques, Duplicate Wedding 
Presents, False Teeth, Platinum, etc. 

From ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 127, London Street, Norwich. 
Estabsished over halfa century 








 WATER-COOLED PIPE 


Cool. No Waste. Hygienic. A High-Class Briar. 
J.W. MOLL writes :—" The 5——> 
S— 


most enjoyable smoke known 
after 64 years’ experience. “ Mount 
An entire absence of oily 

juice—a dry smoke to the last 

scrap of tobacco.” 


Ask your tobacconist, or send 4/6 for sample, post paid. 
WATER-COOLED PIPE CO. , 13 Teesdale Rd., Leytonstone, N.E 


Silver 





TEA 
IN 
HONGKONG 


Could not be more appreciated than Tea 

in our Tea-Room, where our Pure China 

Tea can be tested amidst Oriental sur- 

roundings, Curios, Chinese Dresses, 
Silks, etc. 

Best China Tea, Provisions, etc., may be 
obtained at 


54, DUKE S8T., GROSVENOR SQUARE 


(2 doors from Oxford Street) 


Afternoon Tea- 
Room Now Qnen 





Sample of our Tea for 4d. postage. 














DEVELOP YOUR WILL-POWER 


Concentration, Self-Reliance and Personal Magnetism to 
double their present strength in a few months by means of 
the famous “St. Settef Course of Will-Culture.” Your face = 
and bearing will denete increased strength of Character 
and Personality. Recommended by Public Opinion, 
Pitman’s Journal, The ay Be v. = 
oung ‘etc. The fee for 
the who'e Course (four absorbingly interesting lessons) is 
only 2/6 —- postage 6d. extra) is your total 
expenditure. The Course is sent in plain package 
Enrol to-day. Next week will see you delighted with your 
progress. The 8t. Settef Institute (Dept. F.), Perth, N.B. iF 














NO BUSKS! 
NEW INVENTION! 


No Lacing at Back. 
Unbreakable. New Ideal SPORT COR- 
SET. Registered Design 602187. Made 
of Special Fine Canvas: Porous, Elastic 
Front. Write to-day for List. Mention 
‘* Pall Mall Magazine.” 

CO., 


RSET 
« NITED he. Nottingham. 








In answering Advertisements, it is desirable that you mention “ The Pall Mall Magazine.” 





Printed by Hazell, Watson & Viney, Ld., Londen and Aylesbury. 
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24,826 


Young Lives 


have been rescued from 
misery and destitution and 
placed out in the Colonies 


SMITHERS : 


De. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


98% ARE SUCCESSFUL. 


Will you help to give the chance of a lifetime to one 
of the 300 Boys and Girls sailing with the 


Next Party of Young Emigrants ? 


£10 per head defrays cost (and for this sum a 
protege will be chosen if desired); but gifts of any 
amount will be gratefully received. 


*.* Please mark Gifts “Emigration Fund.” Cheques and Orders 
payable ‘‘ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes,’ and Parcels of Clothing may 


be sent to the Honorary Director, Mr. WittiAm Baker, LL.B., 
18 to 26, STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E. 





“SMITHERS,” a True Story of Private Imperialism. By Arthur E. Copping. 


Of all Bookstalls and Booksellers, 1/-; or post free, 1/3, from the Homes. 





in answering Advertisements, it is desirable that you mention *‘ The Fall Mall Magasine.” 
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Printed for and published by the P1 








